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Traty, just emerging from a thicket, 
stands at a point where two roads di- 
yerge. It remains to be seen whether she 
will take that which leads to a genuine 
and noble national regeneration, or that 
which conducts through the same sad 
wilderness which, centuries ago, it was 
her lot to penetrate. It is well to rejoice 
over the final completion of her national 
unity ; to congratulate the young king- 
dom that at last all her peoples are knit 
together; and that the “Island Queen” 
will henceforth receive laws in her own 
tongue, and from the lips of a monarch in 
whose heart beat the same aspirations 
which once made Venice the envy of the 
world; and to look forward, with cheerful 
hope, to a not distant day when the 
dreams of Dante shall become a glorious 
fact. But it is likewise well not to exult 
‘ too much, nor to overestimate the value 
to Italy of the great events of 1866. Italy 
has not as yet achieved greatness; only 
the opportunity to become great, if she 
can and will. Until she was free and 
united through the whole extent of her 
territory, it was hardly to be expected 
that she should see her way clearly, or 
make any considerable movement toward 
a lofty national destiny. An impulsive 
and sentimental race could not but be dis- 
couraged by the continual consciousness 
that they were deprived of the codpera- 
tion of a kindred and neighboring com- 
munity, and that from the stubborn fort- 
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resses of the north-east a bitter and pow- 
erful enemy looked down jealously upon 
its every step. 

All that is changed now. No more 
burdens of blame can be henceforth 
thrown upon Austrian shoulders, The 
empire has yielded up Venice to her 
proper fate ; Victor Emanuel has taken. 
possession of the ancient palace of the. 
Doges ; the people have declared their 
determination to share the joys and the. 
sorrows of united Italy. But when the 
illuminations, the booming of cannons, 
the unique processions, the wild pleasures 
of the féte day, and passionate revelry,. 
the noisy merry-making, the holidays of 
cessation from labor, have ceased ; when, 
all settles itself back into the old humdrum, 
routine of work; when the taxes come; 
when there are no longer white-coated, 
Austrians to jeer at; when the fussy af- 
fairs of internal administration begin to. 
be transacted ; when, in a word, Venice 
begins to feel that with independence come 
burdens and responsibility, requirements 
to aid in political perplexity, and to. ac- 
cept its fair share of the troubles which 
no young nation can possibly escape ;. 
then only will it be possible to judge what 
gain her accession to Italy has been, and 
what Italy may expect of strength from 
her new subjects. 

Italy now enters upon her political ma- 
jority ; success or failure will be due to 
her own free action, Hitherto.there hava 
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been excuses enough for her abasement ; 
now, if she does not become a great, free, 
happy people, the fault» will lie at her 
own door. If we except the small patch 
of territory which still remains under the 
Papal dominion, and which also will 
doubtless within a few months owe its 
allegiance to Victor Emanuel, his king- 
dom is one from the Alps to the Sicilies, 
and from sea to sea. There is peace, al- 
most friendship, sudden grown, with Aus- 
tria; there is alliance with France and 
with Prussia, the two pioneer states of 
Europe; there is a close bond of sympa- 
thy with England and with America ; 
there is, it is believed, a final period put 
to the fifteen hundred years’ conflict be- 
tween the Latin and the Teuton. There 
is, besides, to inspire the intensest effort, 
a history for Italy to look back upon, 
which, if shaded here and there by the 
most sombre of hues, is likewise relieved 
at times by an almost unequaled splen- 
dor. Dante, Machiavelli, Petrarcho wrote 
such glowing words about the future 
greatness of Italy that it will be marvel- 
ous, indeed, if they are forgotten by the 
people who speak the rich language which 
gave them utterance. Seven hundred 
years ago Italy almost reached the point 
at which she stands to-day. Frederick 
Barbarossa, the terrible successor of the 
Christian Czesars, had been forced to 
make peace with the Lombard chiefs at 
Constance; he had been driven by the 
rugged strength of the oppressed from his 
Alpine fastnesses ; and, for the first time, 
that iron race, which had inundated and 
annihilated the Roman empire, retired to 
their own territories, and left Italy free. 
But that was in the dark ages ; and in no 
country did the feuds of rival nobles reach 
the height which they attained in Italy. 
Now that the foreign invader, whose name 
had for centuries been a terror through- 
out the land, had been thrust back from 
their frontiers, as it seemed, forever, up 
rose once more those execrable civil con- 
flicts which, more than any other events 
of Italian history, disgrace her annals. 
Guelph and Ghibelline, those ominous 
words, tell all the sad story. Those two 
great, bitter factions divided the commu- 
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nity against itself; there is, in those 
dreary times, one long record of blood- 
shed, treachery, and massacre. The vig. 
or of Italy, renewed by the peace of Con- 
stance, was wasted again in its own streets, 
and by the desperate rivalries of its own 
cities. Every man was against his neigh- 
bor; no hate was ever fiercer than that 
which divided the families ; and it is not 
surprising that, weakened and made des- 
olate by these wretched wranglings, Italy 
became once more the prey of ultramon- 
tane conquest. Italy had become a very 
babel of distractions ; there was neither 
union nor freedom ; and Teuton suprem- 
acy once more reigned over her fair do- 
main, 

We must earnestly hope that the peace 
of Vienna does not foreshadow a deplora- 
ble future, such as was the prophecy of 
the peace of Constance; which was all 
the more-.deplorable because produced by 
the sin of the community itself, and its 
stupid blindness to its own good destiny. 
Italy, after seven hundred years of thral- 
dom and of bitter experience, is once 
more left to herself. And it is a matter 
of rejoicing that one can be sure that 
never again will she be trammeled by sub- 
jection to a foreign dominion. If she 
proves herself equal to the responsibility 
which now attaches to her, she will assur- 
edly become powerful, enlightened, and 
prosperous, as France is, and as Germany 
is rapidly becoming ; if, on the other hand, 
she is afflicted with a fatal blindness to 
the proper destiny of a modern civilized 
state, she will, it may be, relapse into the 
disgusting apathy which we witness in 
Spain, but she can never return to the 
dictation of the Hapsburghs. Her future 
independence, at least, is secured—not so 
much by her own strength as by the ne- 
cessities. of the other great states of Eu- 
rope, and by the inevitable decadence of 
that policy of conquest and of absolu- 
tism of which Austria is the last remain- 
ing type. Nay, if their independence 
were to rely upon their own strength, the 
Italians have every opportunity to render 
their cquntry well-nigh impregnable in 
its defenses. The Alps on the north are 
a providential barrier which defies the 
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attempts of man. The strength of the 
boundaries in the north-east, by the trans- 
fer of the Quadrilateral fortresses to Italy, 
has fallen into her hands. On both the 
Mediterranean and Adriatic she possesses 
natural strongholds and the opportunity 
to build a navy, which it depends upon 
herself alone to make effectual against all 
the powers of the earth. There is in her 
midst a military spirit, whose only defect 
js that it is too impetuous and too impa- 
tient. She has already shown that the 
day when Italy can no longer produce 
great generals has not yet come. The 
world will have no occasion to decide the 


military capabilities of the Peninsula ; the | 


only fear in that regard which agitates the 
minds of intelligent men is, lest those 
military capabilities should be nourished 
to the exclusion of the more civilized and 
‘jntellectual arts. They have sufficiently 
shown that there yet lives in their midst 
the old Roman courage, love of glory, and 
blindness to defeat; the future alone can 
reveal whether they have also inherited 
the old Roman temperance in victory, re- 
spect for law, and ambition to promote 
good government. 

From the stand-point at which, on the 
conclusion of peace with Austria, Italy 
finds herself, she sees before her two 
toads—one conducting her to the fruits 
of military glory, the other to the fruits 
of a peaceful and thrifty civilization. 
There exists in Europe to-day more than 
one example of the results of either course. 
If the Italian would look for the highest 
types of national strength and security, 
he has only to turn to France and to Eng- 
land; and if he further inquires whence 
comes their substantial prosperity, he has 
the answer that it is due to an apprecia- 
tion and the practice of ideas thoroughly 
acquiescent in the progress of others, and 
to the abandonment of the old worn-out 
theories which keep alive the jealousies 
and feuds of nations; of a devotion to 
high intellectual and moral purposes ; of 
the cultivation of art, science, commerce, 
and, more than all, education and religion. 
Neither, on the other hand, are there want- 
ing to him conspicuous examples of the 
fact that self-government may be rather a 
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curse than a blessing, and that independ- 
ence may serve to enhance rather than 
abolish political misery ; for he sees on 
one side the pitiable spectacle of Spain, 
crushed by that very species of brutal 
rivalry which was once Italy’s ruin; and 
on the other, the almost equally wretched 
situation of Greece, that land which so- 
long ago rivaled Italy itself in war, letters, 
art, and philosophy. It is, therefore, ear- 
nestly to be hoped that Italy will not mis- 
take the meaning of her independence ; 
that she will not, after the ancient fash- 
ion, put her trust wholly in armies; that 
the Italians will not consider their na- 
tional vigor as dependent upon a military 
system ; that they will not fail to observe 
how terribly war, however successful, de- 
presses the energy of a people. It is to 
be hoped that they will rather recognize, 
as the true basis alike of national security 
and of national happiness, material and 
moral activity, a sturdy and earnest self- 
retiance, a proud consciousness of interior 
strength, a public virtue which will unite 
men in peace for the grand conquests of 
peace, and in war to defend and preserve 
their national integrity, private and social 
virtues, which will give to their society 
the grace of a lofty enlightenment, and a 
perseverance to labor, to conquer the soil 
and the ocean, to seize the mechanical 
powers, to develop the resources of mind 
and domain, and to establish schools and 
churches in every village and hamlet 
throughout the land. If, by the comple- 
tion of Italian unity, the world is only to 
be called upon to behold the rise of an- 
other great military power, of another ag- 
gressive ambition, the disappointment will 
not fail to be a terrible one. If, on the 
other hand, it shall transpire that that 
event was a substantial promise of a new 
era of pacific energy, enlightened legisla- 
tion, of all the virtues and arts attendant 
upon a well-governed and civilized state, 
then every man who has declared his 
hopes of and confidence in a new Italy 
will be proud to lift his head and boast 
thereof. 

A moment's consideration will convince 
the reader that the fear that Italy may 
choose the alluring and delusive road to 
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martial glory, though not a lively one, is 
still far from being a causeless chimera. 
A small insight into the Italian character 
shows it to be imaginative, keenly sus- 
ceptible of romance and sentiment, fer- 
vidly alive to showy ovation and triumph, 
worshipful of the beautiful and the ideal, 
mpatient of insult, quick to resent pro- 
vocation, still clinging to the chivalrous 
ideas which were at their zenith when 
Italy was last powerful and rich. If we 
consider their history, it is one of the most 
exciting romances and vicissitudes, of 
splendid victories, of fatal defeats, of the 
rarest and darkest combinations of events. 
Passing by the grand record of ancient 
Rome, let us recollect the times when 
Venice was rolling in wealth, when there 
were gathered at Florence the proud and 
brilliant nobility of Tuscany, and at the 
same time the not less memorable group 
of artists at whose head were Angelo and 
Raphael ; when the names of the Visconti, 
the Medicis, the Borgias, the Sforzas, Ec- 
celini, were names of terror or admiration, 
and were connected with the blackest 
tragedies or the grandest achievements 
of art in the era in which they lived ; 
when Italy had ceased, indeed, to be 
Rome, but still gloried in her Dante, her 
Petrarcho, her Ariosto, her Pulci, her 
Machiavelli, with their excellence of learn- 
ing and immortality of verse. If we re- 
flect how each Italian locality is full of 
memories peculiar to itself—how Florence 
has her peculiar history, and Milan hers, 
and Naples hers, and Venice hers—each 
vain of its own triumphs and illumina- 
tions ; we can not doubt that there is yet 
a local pride in every province of the king- 
dom, which will be slow to receive a gen- 
eral law, which will cling to its own with 
all the imaginative fervor of the race, and 
perhaps may feel that, in the general ad- 
ministration, its own importance is for- 
gotten or unappreciated. It may be long 
before the Florentine forgets that he is 
Tuscan, in the thought that he is Italian ; 
and it is easy to see that a statesmanship 
is necessary which shall treat with great 
delicacy a feeling so deeply rooted and 
of so large a growth. It is proper, too, to 
look at recent events as indicating some- 
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what the tendency of the Italians as a na. 
tion. What is the history of the popular 
feeling during the recent war? Who was 
the most popular, the most ardently be. 
loved, of all its leaders? Was it not Gari, 
baldi, the very embodiment of the modern 
notion of chivalry? He was distinctly 
the hero of an idea; and for that idea he 
entered the lists, and raised his sturdy 
corps of red-caps, and went forth to con. 
quer freedom for Italy. This sentiment 
of freedom took hold on the entire Italian 
heart—it exactly coincided with their Ar- 
cadian dreams. There is, in the interior 
Italian heart, a sentiment not less strong 
than that of national liberty—it is the sen- 
timent of Italian grandeur —to retrieve 
that lofty rank among the nations which, 
though so long ago, she once held, and 
which can never be forgotten. Is, there- 
fore, the fear chimerical that this luxu- 
riant memory and imagination, as luxu- 
riant as the rich growth: of their own do- 
main, may, if not tempered by the calm 
judgment of the later enlightenment, lead 
the new kingdom in the pursuit of con- 
quests whose fruit will be in any event 
barren, and whose result, if obtained, will 
be misery and popular abasement ? 

It seems, then, that there are three 
evils which it especially behooves the Ital- 
ian statesmen of the future to guard 
against and the Italian nation to shun — 
the supremacy of morbid imagination over 
calm reason, the long habit of sloth and 
indisposition to labor for high ends, and 
the rise of local jealousies and prejudices 
above considerations for the general weal 
of all Italy. 

The time of reaching national independ- 
ence is no time for the indulgence of ro- 
mantic dreams. It is a time for solemn 
thought, for prudent forethought. It is a 
time to prune the overgrowths of roman- 
tic fancy ; to realize, in its completest and 
most reasonable sense, what it is to be a 
free nationality, surrounded by similar 
free nationalities, and bound, for its own 
interest, to take the same means for re- 
generation which a modern civilization 
has required of others. It is, indeed, far 
from being a proper occasion for indulging 
in poetic dreams of a grandeur which was 
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only grand in the feudal times of old. It 
jg a time when dry, hard, commonplace 
matters are to be cared for; when taxes 
are to be levied, means of retrenchment 
discovered, defences planned and executed, 
the status with foreign nations settled, ed- 
ueation promoted with economy and yet 
with liberality, all the science of modern 
free government applied to the contend- 
ing interests and desires of hitherto sepa- 
rate but now united states. 

Now there is only one outlet possible at 
the present day to that imaginative fervor 
peculiar to Italy, if unhappily it should not 
be restrained within the limits of political 
order, and that is in the direction of 
military power. The very fact that Italy 
js independent and has received powerful 
accessions to her physical strength by late 
events, and the very fact also that, with 
such an increase, certain military precau- 
tions are rendered necessary to provide 
for future contingencies, increase the pos- 
sibilities of an ungovernable martial spirit. 
The beautiful valleys which the traveler 
views with rapture from the summit of the 
Simplon, the Splugen, and Mont Cenis, 
are to be secured by fortifications and reg- 
ular armament. Even the Quadrilateral 
will lose half its value if not kept con- 
stantly in repair, and underarms. There 
must be defenses from French aggression, 
(though such an event is now highly im- 
probable) at Susa and Pinerolo, to guard 
Mont Cenis; the Vale of Aosta must be 
watched from Fort di Bard—a stronghold 
which withstood the great Napoleon; the 
Simplon must be held from Domo d’Os- 
sola; the Valtellina passes beyond Lake 
Como, the Venetian passes of Carnic 
Alps, Milan (by Alessandria and Casale) 
must receive full attention; the noble 
line of fortresses along the Adda and the 
Po, Pavia, Pizzighettone, Piacenza, and 
Oremona must be carefully guarded ; Ger- 
man invasion must be counteracted by 
holding a check upon the Trent roads 
which’ descend toward Verona and Ber- 
gamo, from Rivoli, or the roads by Friuli to 
be guarded by Udine and Palma Nuova; 
and lastly, the interior plains and the 
chain of the Apennines are to be made 
secure by keeping in good condition the 
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defenses along the wide line of the Po. It 
is undeniable that even with all these 
military precautions, Italy is yet exposed 
on the side of the Italian Tyrol. There is 
unquestionably her weak point; and we 
can wonder neither that she was so 
earnest in demanding its possession, nor 
that Austria resolutely refused it. The 
valley of the Adige, running up from the 
small Italian port of Borghetto to Botzen 
and the crest of the Brenner, with its 
mountain flanks, and the Stelvio and 
Tonnale passes, is still Austrian; and by 
that route there is a free opening south- 
ward toward Bergamo and Brescia, the 
northern outposts of old Lombardy; which 
it likewise conducts, by the Vale of Su- 
gana, more easterly toward Vicenza, 
Bassano, and Venice. Here, therefore, is 
a field for martial enterprise sufficiently 
tempting—not the less so because Gari- 
baldi and his red-caps failed to make the 
Tyrolese conquest; for, as was seen after 
the battle of Custozza, failure only fires the 
Italian heart and incites to desperation. 
No one will doubt, however, the wis- 

dom of a vigorous defensive policy on the 
part of Italy. Waris rather determined 
in these latter days by ample preparation 
beforehand than by bayonet execution on 
the field. Even the needle-gun will not 
compete, in military efficiency, with the 
spade; and in no case could the hack- 
neyed aphorism, that prevention is better 
than cure, be more aptly applied than to 
a nation providing for its own security. 
Fortresses must be held as intrenched 
camps, and put in such a condition as to 
economize force by rendering it possible 
to guard them by the smallest quota of 
men. It is not less true of Italy, then, 
than of any other robust community, that 
she has much work to do which will keep 
in the popular mind incidents of military 
science and a taste for military opera- 
tions; and it is for her statesmen to watch 
earnestly and constantly against its over- 
growth, and a too wide indulgence in the 
alluring dreams which, if too great a bridle 
is given to them, may render the recent 
disinthrallment worse than useless. The 
new nation is known to be in financial 
trouble; economy in military administra- 
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tion has hitherto been an unknown virtue; 
and now, when the attention of her states- 
men is to be yet more earnestly called 
to it, greater difficulties than ever will 
doubtless appear. There can hardly be a 
doubt that a large standing army will 
long be necessary ; for not only are the 
regular defenses, as just described, to be 
maintained, but provision must be made 


against such local insurrections as that at 


Palermo, the wide-spread brigandage of 
the Pontine Marshes, the discontent of 
priestly rebels, the miserable agitations 
of optimist republicans, the jealousy of 
rival localities, and all those internal com- 
motions which are inseparable from the 
early years of a resuscitated nation, and 
which are particularly to be anticipated 
from the Italian character. 

It will doubtless be hard to teach this 
passionate and romantic people that, in 
order to compete with sister nations in the 
race of civilization, it will be necessary to 
look upon the military establishment 
solely as a necessity of defense, not as 
an instrument of aggressive ambition ; 
and this can only be done by such careful 
and constant training in other directions, 
by such a diffusion of intelligence by edu- 
cation, by the inducements of such a con- 
tentment in political and social institu- 
tions, by such incitements to the more 
peaceful and élevating rivalry of trade, 
commerce, art, manufacture, and agricul- 
ture, as will serve to give birth to higher 
and more intellectual ideas, and direct the 
public energies into newer and happier 
channels. Above all, it will be the espe- 
cial care of Italy’s wisest statesmen to 
heal whatever jealousies may exist be- 
tween the various communities now 
moulded into the kingdom ; to preserve 
a strict and ever-cautious impartiality in 
the administration of the general law 
among them; to bring them together in 
close and frequent communion, to strength- 
en their bonds by interchange of trade 
_and of ideas; to inspire them all with a 
feeling that they are more Italian than 
Tuscan, Venetian, or Piedmontese, and 
that they owe more to Italy united than 
to the petty systems under which they so 
long languished, 
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Another truth which it becomes the 
Italian people to learn is, that they have 
not, by their territorial independence, won 
liberty to be idle. That liberty they have 
always had: neither pope nor kaiser has 
compelled them to work. They have not 
reached a millennium of rest and sloth. 
On the contrary, now, if ever, is the mo- 
ment to shake off, once for all, that listless 
apathy which has been their sadly salient 
characteristic for the past three centuries, 
That rich and lovely domain has run to 
rank waste, while the Highlander has forced 
the grain from his barren hills, and the 
New-Englander wrought. plenty out of his 
granite rocks. Those ports where once 
were gathered the ships of every nation, 
and whose maritime value it takes but a 
glance to appreciate, are neglected and 
solitary. A few manufactories only, lazily 
performing a meagre work, are to be found 
within its territory. Even art and music, 
her peculiar gifts, languish. When this 
deplorable condition has, in past days, been 
remarked, the answer has been that Italy, 
trodden down and crushed by petty des- 
pots and priestly tyranny, could do nothing 
—that her spirit, her enterprise were dead- 
ened. That plea will henceforth never 
more be valid. She is now free to work, 
to bestir herself, to redeem herself before 
the world, to obliterate from the minds of 
men the memory of her past degradation 
and nothingness by making a new and 
bright page of history. Will the Italian 
people rise to the occasion? Can they, 
having been so long buried in indolent 
stupor, put their hands to the wheel and 
work with a will? Will the traveler, passing 
through their country to visit and ponder 
over its stately monuments of the past, find 
their fields yielding plenteous harvests, 
their towns busy and bustling with trade 
and manufacture, their cities clean, orderly, 
and growing, their harbors filled with ships, 
their domain crossed and recrossed by rail- 
ways and highways, their arts once more 
rising to their ancient splendor, their col- 
leges and schools and observatories and 
libraries scattered everywhere over the 
land? The future alone can solve a prob- 
lem so mighty in its significance to the 
Italian nation. 
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There is a danger that too much stress 
will be laid upon the triumphs of art—a 
branch of industry rather ornamental than 
invigorating to anation. Italy takes justly 
a pride in her artistic achievements—her 
paintings, her sculpture, her architecture, 
her music, her mosaics. But it is easy to 
see that this is not a department of indus- 
try which tends to invigorate and strength- 
en national genius, but is rather the prod- 
uct of an esthetic taste which may accom- 
pany, but can not produce substantial and 
manly prosperity. Not only is the zesthetic 
genius of Italy not to be deprecated, 
but it is,to a certain limit, to be en- 
couraged. Still, we do not desire to see 
a nation of painters and sculptors, of 
sweet-singing tenors and fanciful fresco- 
painters. These may be the amenities, 
the graceful reliefs from the sterner efforts 
to attain high rank among the peoples of 
{ the earth. Let the Italian constitution 
secure the largest popular liberty with a 
cordial union and political order; let her 
build a navy and a commerce which will 
compete with sister nations; let her edu- 
cate herself, do away with the incubus of 
monkish and priestly superstitions, secure 
absolute religious freedom to the meanest 
peasant; let her develop the exhaustless 
resources of her soil—then it will be time 
for the arts to blossom and flourish, and 
blend themselves beautifully with the more 
vigorous testimonies of Italian capability. 
We arrive, then, at the conclusion that 
Italy, if she wishes to be truly great, will 
not seek to parade her martial powers, to 
threaten her neighbors, to drain her re- 
sources, to falsify the predictions of her 
well-wishers, by aiming to reflect upon 
herself a vain and fruitless military gran- 
deur ; that she will not encourage the re- 
kindling of those fierce fires of rivalry 
which made a long tragedy of her medizeval 
history ; that she will not confine her am- 
bition to shining solely as the home of art 
and music and their sister graces ; and that 
she will no longer suffer herself to lie numb 
in idleness, but will, on the contrary, rouse 
up to the vast and difficult work which 
lies before her. There must be a univer- 
sally diffused public spirit ; there must be 
created an intelligent public opinion; 
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there must be a stern resolve to suffer and 
to sacrifice ; there must be long patience ; 
there must be a readiness to profit by ex- 
ample. Every man must feel within him- 
self the large responsibility of citizenship ; 
and this feeling must beget a desire to pre- 
serve and to progress, The political policy 
of administration must be at once modified 
and strengthened by the popular will, and 
that popular will, to be wise, must be 
grounded upon high ideas of political vir- 
tue and principle; and herein education 
alone can do the work. The fate of Italy 
then, it is not difficult to see, lies largely 
in the hands of those statesmen to whom, 
for the next half century, will be intrusted 
the control over her government. Although 
the royal house of Savoy possesses far 
more personal authority as yet than 
the Queen of England, the form of the 
Italian constitution; thanks to Count Ca- 
vour, is such that the action of public 
opinion can not be resisted. No king was 
ever less a statesman than the gallant Vic- 
tor Emanuel; yet, urider his reign, an ex- 
cellent political system has been inaugu- 
rated, one which is apparently capable of 
the work which lies before the nation. 
The king still has an individual executive 
power; yet in the revision of the law, in 
methods of taxation, in the military organ- 
ization, in the foreign policy, nay, even in 
a more serious question of royal succession, 
or an abolition of royalty altogether, the 
Chamber of Deputies is the final and su- 
preme resort. So far as we consider the 
working of the legislative and executive 
functions, the Italian constitution has thus 
far proved a gratifying success. The rep- 
resentative body can not be successfully 
opposed by king or nobles or ministers; 
that foolish pretension which we see still 
asserted presumptuously by William the 
First of Prussia, that kings are kings by 
the will and under the direction of God, 
would not be submitted to in Italy for an 
instant. 

With a constitutional government well 
founded and organized under such hands 
as those of Cavour, Azeglio, and Ricasoli, 
it is only needful that there should be 
capable administrators and large-minded 
parliamentary leaders to put it into prac- 
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tical operation ; and herein, at the present 
moment, appears to be one of Italy’s most 
grievous deficiencies. There is a sad lack 
of practical statesmanship. One minister 
after another is constrained to retire from 
the cabinet council after repeated failures. 
There is, indeed, but one Italian now liv- 
ing who has earned for himself the repu- 
tation of possessing a political capacity 
equal to the direction of affairs—Ricasoli. 
He has acquired the confidence of the 
nation in more than one administrative 
success, and is as much respected, if not 
as much beloved, as Cavour was; but he 
is only one, and it is impossible that one 
man should be called upon to develop 
every part of the national policy. Of the 
other ministers whom we have seen at 
various times assuming the premiership, 
nearly every one has been a distinguisheu 
soldier, who had far better have continued 
on duty as the head of a military depart- 
ment. There areno men who are familiar 
with the details of official business who 
seem to have a genius for the practical 
routine of administration. From the heads 
of departments to custom-house officials, 
there is, or seems, alike a want of expe- 
rience in and a natural inaptitude for 
public duty. Ricasoli is tolerable in 
finance, admirable in diplomacy; but 
where is there another capable financier, 
or another minister of foreign affairs ? 
Ricasoli is not all-sufficient, neither can 
he live forever. The exchequer of Italy 
is suffering more and more every day 
for the want of a minister who will deal 
effectively with questions of debt, re- 
source, and taxation. 

As yet, too, we hear nothing of able lead- 
ers in the chamber, emulating each other 
in knowledge of affairs, in patriotism, in 
acquiring and holding the confidence of 
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the representatives of the people. We 
need not despair of Italy, however, even 
in this respect ; for, with the new impetus 
now given to the national life and spirit, 
it is hardly conceivable that new men will 
not come up, fitted to obtain both the con- 
fidence of the people and of the king, and 
as capable of guiding public opinion in 
the legislature as of administering an ex. 
ecutive department. Italy has been grow- 
ing fast, though encumbered with many 
obstacles ; and if she has not yet grown 
up to the yielding of a mature statesman- 
ship, it is surely no reason for mistrust- 
ing that she never will. 

In this necessarily general review of 
some of Italy’s dangers and difficulties, it 
has been far from the mind of the author 
to discourage those friends of the young 
nation who may peruse it. By taking a 
calm and truthful view of facts, a more 
just estimate will be placed on any unto- 
ward events which may possibly occur; 
while, if the future of Italy does, as we 
trust and believe it will, prove a glorious 
one, worthy of her old renown and her 
until now dormant wealth and genius, the 
remembrance of the trials and difficulties 
with which, at the outset, she had to 
contend will reflect upon her efforts vast- 
ly more lustre than if they had not been 
appreciated while they existed. It is im- 
possible to close this article without ex- 
pressing an ardent and confident trust 
that Italy may, by the blessing of Provi- 
dence, see her way clearly to advance 
upon the only road which can conduct to 
a substantial and merited prosperity— 
the road to a peaceful, thrifty, liberty- 
loving, high-toned, philanthropic civiliza- 
tion. Then she will become, in the 
noblest sense, one of the great powers 
of the world. 


a 


FINIS. 


Finxis—the fittest word to end 

Lifgis book, so mystical and solemn ; 
The fiat of a Roman judge ; 

The last stone of the finished column. 


Finis—our thrilling, parting word, 
As standing by the grave we linger, 


And hear the earth fall where the yew 
Points downward with its sable finger. 


Finis—the saddest word of all— 
Irrevocable, changeless, certain ; 

The parting sigh beside the dead; 
The prompter’s word to drop the curtain, 
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CHAPTER IIl. 
PAULINA, 

Tr wanted yet two hours of noon, on 
the third day after Philip’s arrival, when 
Marcella stopped before the gate of a 
large house in the Via Sacra, and pulled 
the silken cord which sounded a bell with- 

‘in, In a momenta slave opened the bronze 
door, and, evidently recognizing her by the 
smile that lit up his otherwise sullen-look- 
ipg face, suffered her to enter without a 
word. Well might he remember her. 
She had nursed him through three months 
of African fever, and, what made a still 
doser hond between them, had been the 
first to open to the bondman the freedom 
of the Gospel. As he conducted her 
across the’court, and under a beautifully 
sculptured marble archway, he paused a 
moment, and said, in a low tone: 

“The young mistress is very anxious 
to see you; I was to go in search of you, 
if you had not come by noon.” 

“The Lady Paulina is not ill, is she ?” 
asked Marcella hurriedly. 

“No; but— pardon me,” said Cyril, 
hesitating and blushing, “but she does 
not seem to be able to take hold of the 
comfort, and I—I’'m nothing but a poor 
slave, and couldn’t say any-thing; but 
you will know, you will tell her just the 
right thing! You will comfort her !” 

“God will comfort her,” said Marcella ; 
and without waiting to hear more she 
passed on alone into the grand hall or 
atrium. This was a very large apartment, 
open to the sky in the centre, beneath 
which opening was a tank or open cis- 
tern of rare Egyptian marble, which re- 
ceived the water from the roof from four 
dragon-headed spouts, and was, besides, 
supplied by a fountain in the centre. This 
fountain was formed by a group of statues. 
Cupid, standing on the shoulders of three 
water-nymphs, was pouring water over 
them from an urn. Vases of flowering 
plants stood around, some containing 
vines which were ‘trained upon the pil- 
lars supporting the roof. The pavement 
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was of different-colored marbles, set in a 
mosaic pattern; the walls were frescoed ; 
and the doors, which opened on every 
side, were of costly wood and bronze. 
These doors opened into various apart- 
ments, furnished with all the magnificence 
which characterized the palaces of the 
nobles in that age of luxury and extrav- 
agance. But Marcella did not stay to ex- 
amine all this; it was by no means new 
to her; she pressed on, and entered a 
door at the furthest side of the atrium. 

The room in which she found herself 
was not large, but was furnished with a 
magnificence which even in Rome itself 
had few parallels. The floor was covered 
with a thick Persian carpet, over which 
the foot passed noiselessly. The light was 
subdued by passing through crimson cur- 
tains, but was prevented from being too 
sombre by the brilliant colors with which 
the walls were painted. The tables, made 
of the most costly wood, were covered 
with little ornaments in gold, silver, ivory, 
crystal, and precious stones. There were 
divans or couches covered with rich 
material; and a mirror of burnished 
silver, supported by a massive stand of 
the same metal, stood in one corner. 
There were also brackets against the 
wall, and pedestals of bronze and gilt, 
holding lamps or statuettes. On one of 
the couches a fair young girl was reclin- 
ing. 

She was beautiful, but of a beauty so 
very different from that of Marcella that 
a comparison between them would be im- 
possible. She was small, delicate, even 
fragile in her figure; her complexion so 
pure and transparent that the veins in her 
temples showed almost painfully. Her 
features were small, and with no decided 
expression, except a childlike gentleness 
and simplicity. Her eyes, soft and brown, 
had in them the timid, startledimplor- 
ing look of the hunted fawn. Her hair, 
curling in chestnut ringlets, was drawn 
back behind her ears, and then fell over a 
golden comb. Her dress was of violet 
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color, embroidered with gold, and clasped 
by a richly jeweled belt. A chain of 
gold hung about her neck, and bracelets of 
gold and: gems were upon her slender 
wrists. 

With one of these she was languidly 
playing, when she was startled by the 
opening of the door, and in a moment 
sprang forward with a cry of joy, and 
flung’ both her arms around her visitor’s 
neck, Marcella gently disengaged the 
clasp, but retained both her hands in 
her own, and looked down with her pe- 
culiarly peaceful smile into the anxious 
young face. That smile seemed to give 
relief even before words came: 

“© Marcella! I am so glad you have 
come! I am so weak, so fearful, and 
there is no one to comfort me!” 

‘Nay, Lady Paulina,” replied Marcella, 
kindly but reprovingly, ‘‘whom the Lord 
Jesus and his Comforter can not comfort 
is beyond human aid. You have not lost 
your trust in him, surely ?” 

“No—not my belief. He is my Savy- 
iour, there is none other; but I am so 
weak, so faithless. I sit here, and doubt 
and wonder and fear. If he were only 
alive, and I could go to him, and lay hold 
of him, and not let him go until he told 
me with his own voice that I was for- 
given, then I should feel the healing with- 
in me; now I do not, all seems dark and 
black.” 

“Blessed are they who, not having 
seen, believe.” 

“T know it, I know it all; but I can 
not be blessed in any thing; I am not 
worthy of it.” 

“Who is worthy ?” said Marcella sooth- 
ingly. ‘There is One whose righteousness 
covereth all: ‘My grace is sufficient for 
thee.’ ” 

“But you do not know all!” exclaimed 
Paulina, her eyes filling with tears; “I 
have denied the faith again. Only yester- 
day, when Julia and Victoria were here, I 
helped them weave garlands for the temple 
of Apollo; and gave them my flowers, 
because they laughed at me, and said I 
was too dreamy and idle to know a rose 
from a lily; and then, afterward, my fa- 
ther was scoffing at the Christians, and 
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accusing them of all kinds of crime, and 
I held my peace.” 

The last words ended in a sob; and for 
a moment Marcella was troubled, and 
hardly knew how to answer. She was 
herself endowed with such a measure of 
moral and physical courage that she could 
hardly sympathize with such an entire 
want of both. With her, to accept Christ. 
ianity was to abandon at once.and forever 
every trace of heathenism. Her strength 
of will and decision of character made: 
even long-established habit and deep. 
rooted superstition but slight obstacles 
when once her intellect had convinced 
her of their sinfulness or absurdity. Her 
dangers lay in a different path; her bat- 
tles were fought on different grounds. She 
could pity; she could hardly sympathize, 
she could hardly advise. Her delay aroused 
Paulina’s anxiety. 

“Oh! do not tell me there is-no hope— 
that he will not forgive !” 

“T could not tell you that,” replied Mar- 
cella gravely, “for it would not be true; 
but you have sinned grievously. How 
can we expect him to acknowledge us in 
that last great day, if we deny him on 
earth? Shall we fear the mocking of weak 
men, and not the wrath of an offended 
God? You must acknowledge him before 
men, Lady Paulina, before you can have 
peace; you must let your father know 
what you are—your father, your friends, 
all Rome, if need be. I firmly believe 
that, once openly declared a Christian, you 
would at least know the worst; and then 
you would be admitted to the strength- 
ening and comforting sacraments of the 
church. It is by the profession of the 
lips as well as the belief in the heart 
that salvation is to be obtained.” 

“But, O Marcella!” cried the girl, 
shrinking and trembling at the very 
thought, “you do not know my father; 
he ig so bitter against you—Christians, I 
mean. You would have shuddered, too, 
if you had heard his curses and threats; 
oh! they were fearful. And to have him 
hurl them at me! Oh! I would, indeed 
I would; but I can not.” 

“You can do all things through Christ 
strengthening you,” replied Marcella hope- 
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fully. ‘‘Yes, even this seemingly impos- 
sible thing will be easy for you, when 
done for his sake and by his aid. You 
have not come to the moment of trial yet, 
and so you do not know the strength 
which will at that very moment be be- 
stowed upon you. Do youremember how 
I first taught you to swim in your father’s 
baths—that you would not believe in the 
resistance of the water until I persuaded 
you to throw yourself boldly upon it? 
Then you found how it upbore you.” 

“Ah! even you never taught me to do 
any thing boldly,” replied Paulina sadly, 
but in a calmer tone. . “I would not then 
have tried if you had not held your arm 
under, ready to catch me if Isank. Oh! 
what if Jesus should leave me then, even 
fora moment! I should perish utterly.” 

“But that is impossible. He can not 
do it.” 

“Can not?” The,words were spoken 
wonderingly, doubtingly. 

“Yes, cannot. Christ can do any thing 
to comfort the sorrowing, to strengthen 
the weak; but he can not do any thing to 
turn away the mourner, to hinder the 
feeble steps creeping after him, to tear 
away the trembling hands clinging to 
him. Just as a little feeble babe holds 
its mother, not by the strength of its tiny 
grasp—she can not forsake it, for her 
strong love’s sake; she can not, because 
she will not.” 

Paulina looked up in her friend’s face, 
with a smile shining through her tears. 

“Marcella, I will try. I will, this very 
day! Only pray for me, that my faith 
fail not |” 

“That is right,” replied Marcella cheer- 
ingly, caressing the little head that had 
laid itself so meekly on her shoulder. “I 
have not told you that we have visitors 
from Greece.” 

“Have you?” said the girl, aroused. 
“Who are they ?” 

“Cousins, but distant ones, from Ephe- 
sus—Philip and Eudora. Philip is my 
age, and was here once before, when a 
child. Eudora is a little older than you: 
seventeen, I should think.” 

“T would like to know them. Are they 
Christians ?” 
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“No,” replied Marcella sadly; “they 
are far removed from such things; Eudora 
by her carelessness and levity, Philip by 
his philosophy, falsely so-called. But 
they have only been with us three days, 
and will probably remain several months 
with us and other friends, and we will 
pray that they may not go back again on 
their long journey without carrying with 
them the knowledge of Jesus and eternal 
life.” 

“That we will, indeed! But, O Mar- 
cella! if I could go about as you do, from 
morning to night, aiding the poor and 
nursing the sick, instead of idling the 
whole livelong day! I am so useless in 
the world!” 

“Not quite useless,” replied Marcella, 
smiling. “The coats you made for the 
widow Susa’s children were well bestowed. 
You should have seen them dance about 
when they put them on, and the widow’s 
eyes glistened at the sight; and when I 
put the drachmez in her hand, and told 
her they were from you, she bade me tell 
you that a widow’s prayers for her bene- 
factors were pleasant in God's ears, and 
that hers would arise morning and even- 
ing to his throne for your welfare. I had 
no drachme to give; you had, and gave 
them; I was your messenger. So our 
Father bestows on us different gifts, but 
all to be used for his service.” 

Paulina’s face flushed with pleasure, 
but it clouded again. 

“ And yet that is nothing. The robe I 
fashioned into coats was but an old one. 
As for the drachms, what are they to 
me? What have I ever sacrificed for 
Him who left heaven for me ?” 

Marcella hesitated. She did not know 
whether it would be best for that timid, 
shrinking girl to know that the step she 
was about to take would involve sacrifices 
she little dreamed of—sacrifices such as 
her friend’s tender heart hardly dared 
realize for her. She had been consider- 
ing whether it would not be best to give 
her warning of the consequences which 
would ensue on her public acknowledg- 
ment of Christianity ; but now these few 
words made her think that perhaps these 
very sacrifices might give her the strength 
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needed for the struggle. At any rate, she 
would try. 

“Do you think, Lady Paulina, that you 
could give up all these luxuries for him 
if he asked it ?” 

The girl gave a glance around the sump- 
tuous apartment. 

“Oh! yes, gladly, I think. I am wea- 
ried of these lonely rooms. The faces of 
these foolish gods upon the walls mock at 
my troubles.” 

“But cold and hunger and fatigue, 
Lady Paulina; daily labor with your 
hands; could you bear all that for 
Christ ?” 

“Oh! how can I tell?” replied the 
poor child piteously. ‘I would try; but 
you know I am so weak, so delicate. I 
could not bear much pain, you know, or 
work much. He knows that he won't 
ask it of me; will he ?” 

“He will ask nothing of you that he 
does not give you strength for; rest on 
that. To do, to bear, to suffer for him is 
a privilege as well as a duty, and brings 
with it its own peculiar joys; and in the 
world to come, tears and labor and pain 
are over forever in the peace of his pres- 
ence. But, see! the shadow has passed 
the green pillar; I must be going now.” 

“Not yet, oh! not yet; not, at least, 
until you have written something on my 
tablets to remember while you are gone. 
Write me a great deal. I will put it in 
my bosom; and then, when my heart 
beats so quickly when my father is 
angry, I will think of them, and take 
strength !” 

Marcella wrote only two texts : 

“Fear not, little flock, it is your 
Father’s good pleasure to give you the 
kingdom.” 

“Commit thy way unto the Lord, and 
he will bring it to pass.” 

So she went away with these parting 
words: ‘“ Farewell, dear little trembling 
lamb, for Jesus’ lamb I know you are. 
Trust in no earthly help, seek no human 
assistance. Cling close to the kind Shep- 
herd’s breast, and he will bring you home 
safely in his arms.” 

As Marcella passed among the columns 
of the atrium, attended by Cyril, the 
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slave who had admitted her, she heard a 
stir at the outer gate, and, just as she 
reached the porch, met the owner of the 
mansion face to face. - 

Sergius Pollonius was not a pleasant 
man to meet. His heavy, bloodshot eyes 
and swollen features, as well as every 
movement of his bloated, unwieldy figure, 
told of debauchery and excess ; and the 
deep frown on his brow and the curl of 
his nostril showed that he did not even 
possess that careless generosity and good- 
nature which is often a redeeming virtue 
in the otherwise vicious. Particularly 
dark and fierce he looked that day ; for 
he had been only that morning baffled in 
a favorite scheme of ambition, slighted by 
the emperor, and dunned by his creditors, 
any one of which circumstances would 
have been sufficient to rouse the angry 
passions-of an unprincipled man. His 
slaves all knew hjs temper, and stood 
around cringing and trembling. Mar- 
cella, who knew him just as well, alone 
appeared unmoved. As she passed him 
on the steps he turned and fixed a gaze 
upon her of sullen admiration and yet 
brutal hate. 

“ Beautiful, by all the gods !” he swore; 
“‘but—” Cyril had hastened to close the 
door behind her and drop the bolt, so 
that she did not hear the end of the sen- 
tence. 

“But those Christians have thwarted 
me this day in the senate, and they shall 
be crushed !” 

There was a little harmless beetle at 
that moment carrying a grain of corn 
across the porch toward its nest; the Ro- 
man noble made one stride toward it, and 
with a chuckling laugh ground it into the 
marble pavement with the heel of his san-’ 
dal—crushed it as he meant to crush the 
Christians. 

Marcella had passed but a little way 
down the Via Sacra when she heard foot- 
steps behind her, and as she paused Cy- 
ril came to her side. 

“Pardon,” said the slave as he recov- 
ered his breath, ‘This basket of fruit is 
for the children of the widow Susa, and 
this purse for herself, or for others as 
poor; the Lady Paulina sends them.” 
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The man’s message was delivered, but 
still he lingered ; his dull, expressionless 
countenance working with some emotion 
in a most unaccustomed way. It was 
not till Marcella said, “Thanks, Cyril, 
for your haste, and to your lady for her 
gift; have you any thing else that you 
wish to say?” that his tongue was 
loosened. 

“Yes. O lady, beware! Tell all the 
Christians! I am sure there is evil medi- 
tated against them, my lord is so bitter 
and cruel !” 

“But why this sudden hatred?” ex- 
claimed Marcella ; “‘ he was ever indiffer- 
ent toward the faith, but never hostile. 
What has incensed him against us now ? 
Surely we have not harmed him ?” 

“T may not tell the story right,” said 
poor Oyril, rubbing his brow in perplex- 
ity. “Cytus, my lord’s steward, told me, 
but I am so dull, lady. I think he said 
that Mutius, the carpenter in the Via Au- 
reum, would not be bribed, and by his 
witness lost him his cause against the sen- 
ator Orinus. So, lady, pray, beware! I 
must not stay.” 

“One moment, Cyril,” said Marcella. 
“Tf all this is true, your young mistress 
may soon need friends. You know where 
to find me; I trust you to let me know 
of her welfare, and any thing else that 
may be necessary.” 

When Marcella and the slave parted, 
the former turned and threaded the nar- 
row street that led into that part of the 
city called the Sburras, containing the 
dwellings of the lowest of the people— 
mere rows of huts or hovels, inhabited 
by the fossi or common laborers, who 
dug out the tufa, a kind of sand which 
soon hardened into stone, and was used 
for most of the buildings in the city. The 
pits formed by these excavations extended 
toan immense distance, forming the laby- 
rinth of passages and cells now known as 
the Catacombs. It was among these men, 
rude, ignorant, and miserable, that Christ- 
ianity had made the greatest progress. 
So infinitely removed from the proud pa- 
trician, whose palaces and baths they had 
built, the Roman noble little cared whe- 
ther they worshiped Jupiter or Christ, if, 
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indeed, he did not think them too degraded 
to have any ideas upon the subject. And 
yet these people did more for the church 
of Christ than all her powerful enemies 
could do against her. Their pure and 
holy lives were living testimonials to the 
new doctrine. Proof against all tempta- 
tions, they had concealed in the artificial 
caves, with which they and they alone 
were well acquainted, those who were 
obliged to flee from the rage of their per- 
secutors; nourishing them for months, 
until the storm had passed over, and they 
might return in safety to their homes. 
The other class in which Christians were 
mostly found was that composed of slaves 
and freedmen. Some, indeed, like Mar- 
cus the vintner, were independent, and 
owners of property, but they were few; 
and in the higher classes the converts 
were fewer still. Now, however, there 
seemed to be a spirit of inquiry arising 
among the nobler families, and Paulina 
was not the only one who, in the palaces 
of Rome, bowed to a crucified Redeemer. 
For some years they had enjoyed perfect 
tranquillity, meeting week after week in 
their little chapels unmolested, so that the 
younger and more thoughtless part be- 
lieved the age of persecutions to be past. 
But keener minds thought differently. 
They already saw signs of a coming tem- 
pest. They could almost foretell the time 
when it would burst upon them. They 
knew that attention had lately been 
drawn to them by several notable conver- 
sions ; one noble had even declared pub- 
licly in the senate that the emperor was 
about to investigate the matter ; and now 
that Sergius Pollonius had become in- 
censed by the loss of his lawsuit on their 
account, there was but little doubt that 
the machinations of so powerful a man 
would bring them some injury, and that 
his rancor would certainly increase when 
he heard that his only child had been se- 
duced to join the company of those he so 
hated and despised. 

The thought of the timid girl exposed 
to her father’s rage made Marcella’s heart 
beat fast for sympathy as she pressed on 
down the street. Passing through many 
lanes and alleys, with which she seemed 
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perfectly familiar, she stopped at the door 
of a house which, though of no better ma- 
terials than the rest, had an air of neat- 
ness about it that few of them possessed. 
Some children who were playing about 
the door soon recognized her, and ran ea- 
‘gerly toward her, clinging to her gown and 
hiding their little mud-stained faces in its 
folds. She had scarcely had time to an- 
swer them by a gentle caress, before a man 
appeared in the doorway, and, with a face 
expressive of wonder and pleasure, invited 
her to enter. 

“ Ah! lady, how good of you!” he said, 
pushing open the wooden door, and at- 
tempting to relieve her of one of the cling- 
ing little ones. ‘The mother is longing 
much to see you; she has been very low 
in the night. Let the lady pass, I tel 
thee, Rufus; is she to step over thee and 
the threshold too ?” 

But Marcella had already lifted the 
child, and with him in her arms entered 
the room. It was low-ceiled, windowless, 
and floored by the bare earth. The only 
furniture was a couple of beds>a brazier 
of lighted charcoal, a table, and a few 
stools. By the side of the fire knelt a 


young girl of perhaps twelve years of age, . 


busily engaged in cooking something over 
the smouldering coals. She was a quaint, 
elf-like child, with an old look in her small 
face, black, furtive eyes, an immense quan- 
tity of straight black hair, and hands that 
went about their work so nimbly and 
deftly that it must have been a very ac- 
tive as well as a practiced brain that con- 
trolled their movements. 

She glanced up from her work at the 
darkening of the door, and a deep tinge 
of red dyed her usually sallow cheeks, 
but she did not speak; she only bent 
lower over her pot, and stirred more dili- 
gently. Marcella took no notice of her, 
but passed directly to the widow’s bed- 
side and spoke to her. She gave her the 
alms sent her by the Lady Paulina, but 
received her grateful expressions with 
rather an abstracted air, and after a few 
minutes rose, and, beckoning to the young 
man to follow her, went out again into the 
street. 

“Mutius,” she said, “there is much 
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for us to do—work for all calling them. 
selves Christians. There are stern times 
at hand; are you ready to act your 
part fr 

He looked up attentively, but not in 
surprise. 

“Yes, lady, I know what you mean; 
there are to be more witnesses to the 
faith. I have thought so for some time 
past. But has the emperor issued an 
edict ?” 

“Not yet, but it may come any hour; 
we must be ready. There must be pro- 
vision in the retreat; there will be many 
to need it.” 

“T will go this very day to the farmers 
on the Campagna, and have the food 
ready in the tomb by the temple-pit,” 
said the young man, drawing tighter the 
leathern belt which confined his tunic, as 
if to prepare for instant service ; but Mar. 
cella laid a hand upon his arm. 

“Stay a moment, Mutius; that is not 
what I want you most for. We must 
find out first where the blow is likely to 
fall, before we can make preparation to 
endure it or ward it off. I heard it was 
your witness’in the lawsuit of the senator 
Orinus which lost the case to Sergius Pol- 
lonius ?” 

“Yes, lady, so they say. It was about 
the baths they were building side by side, 
and which were burnt not long ago. I 
told but the truth, lady—Christ’s truth ; 
nothing more.” 

“Did they not tempt you with gold, 
Mutius ?” 

The young carpenter’s face flushed, and 
his brow knit. 

“They did, lady, with gold enough to 
buy for me what I want most in the 
world.” 

“ And you would not take it ?” 

“TJ could not sell the truth for gold.” 

“Not even for little Tullia’s sake, Mu- 
tius ?” 

The young man’s head bent lower, and 
he pulled nervously at the strap of his 
belt. 

“Christ’s truth is not bought, lady, 
neither can it be sold, even for what is 
brightest and best in our eyes. Tullia 
and I can wait his pleasure.” 
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Marcella’s eyes glistened as the young 
man looked up in her face, so humbly, 
go respectfully, yet as if certain of find- 
ing sympathy there. Nor was he mis- 
taken. Although the Roman maiden, 
first schooled in the intricate philosophies 
of Greek intellect, and then ennobled by 
Christianity, was little moved by the pas- 
sions and pleasures which so generally 
absorb those of her age; although the 
drcle in which her thoughts and aspira- 
tions moved was lifted far above the 
trivial round of petty cares and trials and 
joys which formed the world of those 
around her, yet she was thoroughly a 
woman, and it was a loving woman’s 
heart shining out of those beautiful eyes 
that Mutius looked up to with such sim- 
ple confiderice. Although in habits of 
thought and feeling she stood so entirely 
alone, although to no mortal ear had she 
ever revealed herself or displayed the in- 
most recesses of her spirit, al] hearts 
opened themselves to her. Not only did 
the timid or doubtful come to her for 
advice, and the mourners for comfort, but 
there was scarcely a joy or a hope among 
those who knew her which was not con- 
fided to her safe and sympathizing guard- 
ianship. The mother’s rejoicing over her 
new-born babe was not complete until it 
had been shown to Marcella. The bash- 
ful, awkward young fossi and freedmen 
came to narrate to her the difficulties 
which hindered their course of true love 
from running smooth ; and, with blushing 
faces, the maidens of their choice sought 
her ready ear, in which to pour out the 
story of their new happiness. And for 
each she had her word of counsel or con- 
gratulation. She was never indifferent, 
she never forgot the least circumstance of 
the case, but was always ready to enter 
into each, as if it were the only one before 
her; and she brought to each such clear 
perception of character, such delicate tact, 
and such an unbiased judgment, that two 
or three words from her lips seemed to 
dispel doubts and subdue difficulties 
Which they had been long unsuccessfully 
combating. 

And so it was that she had known long 
ago the young carpenter’s love for the 
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Lady Paulina’s little maid, and how nobly 
the young man had given up the hope of 
soon bringing home his bride, when his 
sister’s widowhood obliged him to use 
his earnings for the support of her and 
her little ones. Thus she could well 
understand the temptation which had 
tried him, and she rejoiced that he had 
passed through it unscathed. But she did 
not tell him so; words of direct praise 
seldom fell from her lips, or direct blame 
still more rarely. It was more by look, 
tone, and manner that she conveyed the 
rebuke or the approbation which was of 
such importance to all those who came 
within the sphere of her influence. So she 
only replied in words of Scripture: “**Com- 
mit thy way unto the Lord, and he will 
bring it to pass.’ But, Mutius, did you 
know that loss of his lawsuit has roused 
the anger of Sergius Pollonius against all 
the Christians, and that he is taking 
measures to induce the emperor to issue 
an edict against them ?” 

“Yes, I thought as much, for I was 
working to-day in the new forum when 
he and several of the senators passed by, 
talking very earnestly about it, and they 
said that the new law would mostly take 
hold of those who had seduced others from 
the old religion; and they talked of lions 
in the Coloseum, and the boiling baths. 
Oh! they all know you and fear you, lady ! 
They will seek you first!” 

The Roman maiden smiled. 

“That must not be our first thought, 
Mutius; there are other lives more precious 
to the church.” 

Mutius looked as if he doubted that, but 
answered, “ You mean the bishop? but I 
have warned him; he passed through the 
forum just after the senators; it is you we 
must save. Oh! what would we do without 
you!” and the young man stooped and 
kissed the hem of her garment. 

Marcella drew back instantly, her face 
flushing with a stern displeasure the young 
carpenter had never seen there before, and 
he begged pardon very humbly. “But, 
O lady! you can not tell how the people in 
the Via Aureum love you. Your very 
shadow lights up their dark homes like 
the sunbeams!” 
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“Hush!” said Marcella; but her face 
softened a little. “‘ You do not know what 
you say; but now listen tome, The Lady 
Paulina is about to profess herself a Christ- 
jan.” 

The man looked up much astonished. 

“The Lady Paulina! They say that 
Othoric, the Gallic chief, asked her in mar- 
riage of her father this very day; it was 
the talk among the nobles in the forum 
about the splendid gifts he would bestow, 
and the importance of having him for an 
ally in case of future wars in Germany. 
They will never let her be a Christian !” 

“T did not know of that,” replied Mar- 
cella, sadly, ‘but I have long expected 
something of the kind. Sergius Pollonius 
has lost so much money by gambling and 
his lawsuits that he would be glad to 
find a son-in-law who would give instead 
of requiring a dower, and he would do 
any thing to gratify the emperor, and so 
obtain power.' We must all pray for her, 
Mutius, that her faith fail not in this great 
trial, and be ready to aid her by actions 
as wellas by prayers. She may soon need 
a refuge, and a secret one. What I wish 
you to do is to keep up communication 
with Cyril, so that through you he may 
send me word of any danger. The decisive 
moment may be to-night. That is all now, 
but I wish to speak to Rhoda—where is 
she ?” 

The strange, wild-looking child had, 
during the whole conversation, been crouch- 
ed down just inside the door, drinking in 
every word that had been said; but as 
. soon as she heard her own name mention- 
ed, she stole back again to her pot so 
swiftly and quietly that, when Mutius went 
in to find her, he did not imagine that she 
had ceased her occupation for a moment. 
She did not seem much inclined for the pro- 
posed conversation, as might be seen from 
the pettish way in which she drew her 
shoulder from his grasp. 

“T can not come, Mutius. The broth 
will be spoiled, and what will the mother 
say then? Let the lady go, I want not 
her, nor she me.” 

“But I do want you, poor child,” said 
Marcella’s gentle voice, for she had followed 
Mutius into the room, and having signed 
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to him to go away, laid her hand on the 
tangled mass of hair which, unconfined by 
band or comb, hung down, elf-like, over 
her sunburnt shoulders. The child seemed 
to shudder at her touch. Marcella felt it, 
and withdrew her hand instantly,. but 
stood quite still with a look of pain and 
anxiety on her face. After a few moments, 
during which the child went on with her 
operations as if no one was present, she 
spoke again, but her tone was very humble 
and sad. 

“Will you never let me love you, 
Rhoda ?” 

“ No.” 

The word was pronounced with decis- 
ion, but also with utter indifference, 

“Why not, Rhoda? you poor, um- 
happy, friendless child, For the Master's 
sake, whose little lost lamb you are, I 
must pity you, I must love you.” 

The beautiful eyes were full of tears, 
the voice was one of the deepest com- 
passion and tenderness, but neither sight 
nor sound moved the strong composure 
of the child. She only glanced up, with 
an expression of curiosity and distrust in 
her twinkling, bead-like eyes, then began 
to. break up bits of charcoal, and thrust 
them under the pot, to steady it among 
the flames. 

“Do you remember, Rhoda, the day 
Mutius brought you here from the Cam- 
pagna, where you had been left to die? 
Do you remember how kindly the widow 
Susa bathed your poor, bruised, bleeding 
back, and how the children cried when 
they said that you could never grow up 
tall and straight as they might, and how 
Mutius walked all the way to my home 
after his hard day’s work to get the grapes 
that you cried for in your fever ?” 

The child might have been alone in the 
room for all the consciousness she showed 
of any one’s presence. Marcella paused, 
wounded and surprised, but in a moment 
tried another subject. 

“Do you know that we may soon need 
to cling together very closely? There are 
dark days coming for the Christian 
church—days of trial and deep affliction, 
death, and sufferings far worse than 
death.” 
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For the first time the child looked up, 
keen, curious, interested; for the first 
time she spoke. 

“Ts the emperor going to kill all the 
Christians ?” 

“As many as he can, no doubt; we 
must pray to our Master to give us 
strength to endure.” 

“T hope he will kill them all,” said the 
girl bitterly ; “I hate them all! That is 
good news!” and lifting her pot from the 
fire, with one of her swift movements she 
glided past Marcella, carefully avoiding to 
touch her garments, and escaped through 
the open door into the winding alleys. 

Marcella followed, not attempting to 
overtake the fugitive, but turning her 
steps toward home. She looked very sad, 
and very much perplexed. This was a 
new and painful experience for her. Love 
and reverence had come to her so spon- 
taneously from all those with whom she 
had come in contact, that this child’s 
aversion and-‘malice were both unaccount- 
able and exquisitely painful. She had 
become deeply interested in the misera- 
ble child whom Mutius had found out on 
theopen Campagna, suffering from cruel 
bruises, cold, and hunger, and whom she 
had assisted to nurse and feed back to 
life. When the child had recovered after 
weeks of unconsciousness and delirium, 
she refused to give any account of herself, 
or else had forgotten all her previous 
history; and she became a sore trouble 
to her kind protectors. Not that she was 


‘unwilling to take her part in the house- 


hold labor; her neatness, readiness, and 
dispatch made her a valuable assistant ; 
but she was-so strange, so changeable, so 
mysterious, and at times so malicious, 
that she often tried them greatly. When 
the other children gathered around Mar- 
cella’s knees to hear her stories from the 
Bible, Rhoda—for so they had named 
her, she never would tell her real name— 
would make such a clattering with the 
furniture as to drown her voice, or, taking 
Vou. IV.—14 


‘up the broom of twigs, would raise such 


a cloud of dust from the earthen floor as 
to drive them away ; or, if all this failed, 
would shout out some wild, monotonous 
chant in an unknown tongue, which made 
it impossible for any one to hear. To 
kindness she was utterly indifferent; of 
threats she took no more notice than of 
the wind. 

But the painful look died away from 
Marcella’s face after a while, and was suc- 
ceeded by one of deep thought. Mutius’s 
words, “They know you; they wilil seek 
you first,” rose up in her mind, but they 
produced no fear, rather exultation. She 
had no fear of death; a martyr’s crown 
had been too long the subject of her most 
earnest aspirations for her to dread the 
approach of the martyr’s sufferings; but 
many things seemed pressing upon her, 
much work seemed left to be accomplished 
before she could rest—if they would only 
give her time! Not that life did not beat 
strongly in her breast; she was too 
healthy in mind and body to have morbid 
longings for death, and was too unselfish 
to wish to cast her burdens on others’ 
shoulders., She had strong ties to bind 
her to earth, but stronger ones that drew 
her to heaven; and so, willing to stay, 
glad to depart, she felt that she could lay 
aside all personal thoughts in the coming 
struggle, and act only for the welfare of 
those she loved, and the glory of her 
Master’s kingdom. 

So from that day forth she gave but 
little thought to her impending danger. 
There were only certain hours, which she- 
spent alone in the quiet of her own room. 
or the seclusion of the little chapel, that 
she allowed her mind to dwell on her: 
probable future. None knew what were- 
the inward wrestlings between the brave 
spirit and the shrinking flesh ; only when 
she came forth there was a holy light 
about her—a new, unearthly brilliancy 
in her glorious eyes—that made her friends 
wonder and be silent. 
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“*T can not rest from travel: I will drink 
Life to the lees: all times I have enjoyed 
Greatly, have suffered greatly, both with those 
Who loved me and alone: on shore and when 
Through scudding drifts the rainy Hyades 
Vexed the dim sea,” 
Tennyson's Ulysses. 


Ix the church of St. Sepulchre’s, Lon- 
don, just in front of the communion-table, 
the traveler or the antiquarian is attract- 
ed by a small rude tablet in the pave- 
ment, decorated with an antique coat-of- 
arms. Three Turks’ heads only are now 
visible; and year by year the lines grow 
fainter, the fierce, turbaned heads become 
less distinct. Soon every vestige of the 
carving will be worn away by the feet of 
the communicants, who come to kneel be- 
fore the chancel. The great fire of 1666 
destroyed another stone which lay beside 
this. That stone, in addition to a similar 
coat-of-arms, contained a long inscription 
which began : 

“Here lies: one, conquered, that hath con- 
quered kings ;” 

and ended with the prayer that when the 

soul of him who slept beneath came to be 

judged, he might “with angels have his 

recompense.” 

More than two centuries have elapsed 
since the body of the valiant Captain John 
Smith, the founder of Virginia, descend- 
ed into this tomb. Truly had this won- 
derful “ adventurer” conquered more than 
kings, for his strange and roving career 
had made him victor over time and ob- 
livion. That career was the echo of chiv- 
alry and devotion, of purity, magnanim- 
ity, and all the qualities that adorn the 
highest manhood. Nothing will be lost 
—much, rather, gained—by contemplat- 
ing the absorbing details of this great 
soldier’slife. The last of the knights, he 
stands between two mighty eras a repre- 
sentative man; and a sketch is here at- 
tempted of his character and his career. 

Born of “gentle” parents at Willough- 
by, in Lincolnshire, England, in 1579, he 
was early left an orphan, ‘but with a good 
estate. His guardians, however, proved 
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false to their trust. They defrauded him 
of what he was entitled to, and bound 
him apprentice to a merchant of the town 
of Lynn in Norfolk. The pursuits of 
trade, however, did not accord with the 
humor of the ardent boy. He thirsted 
for adventure, and indeed had once before 
revolted from the humdrum life around 
him. At thirteen he had sold his satchel, 
his books, and all which he possessed, in- 
tending to run off to sea ; but his father’s 
death had caused him to abandon his in- 
tention. He was fifteen now, and his roy- 
ing propensities had grown and strength- 
ened. His imagination had been filled 
with the adventurous incidents of the 
Flanders wars ; he had listened in delight- 
ed silence to old soldiers fresh from the 
encounter ; and had thrilled with longing 
when he heard rude ballads celebrating 
the achievements of Captain Morris, Cap- 
tain Turner, and “the brave Lord Wil- 
loughby.” The heart and brain thus full 
of martial aspiration were but sorry ma- 
terial from which to form a plodding mer- 
chant’s clerk. The soul of the boy revolt- 
ed from the drudgery of trade; and we 
soon find him setting forth upon the path 
which was to bring him so much glory. 
Throwing aside his apprentice shackles, 
he went, at fifteen years of age, to France 
with the son of Lord Willoughby. No 
field, however, was presented for the grat- 
ification of his warlike ardor. He there- 
fore looked to other quarters. Flanders, 
the scene of his youthful dreams, pre- 
sented itself ; and to Flanders according- 
ly he went, marching as a private soldier 
under the banner of Captain Joseph Dux- 
bury. Of the three or four years which he 
passed in the Low Countries we have no 
record, The youth doubtless made him- 
self a good soldier, but does not seem to 
have materially advanced his fortunes, 
At the end of that time, a friend, ‘‘ Master 
David Hume,” supplied him with letters 
to King James of Scotland, recommend- 
ing him to that monarch ; and he accord- 
ingly set sail to deliver them. Bad for- 
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tune awaited him. First he was ship- 
wrecked ; then, on his arrival at the court 
of King James, he discovered that he had 
neither “money nor means” to become 
acourtier. It is more than probable that 
the proud soul of the youth turned in 
disgust from the life of a hanger-on and a 
Jounger in antechambers. He was poor 
but free; and bidding adieu to all hopes 
in that quarter, he returned to Willough- 
by, his birthplace. : 

Here it is probable that he secured a 
portion of his patrimonial estate, for he 
speaks of having a man-servant. He 
seems, also, to have become a sort of ce- 
kebrity. His native townsmen no doubt 
listened with deep interest to the youthful 
adventurer’s relations of the foreign lands 
and warlike scenes which he had witnessed. 
But this life soon grew distasteful to him. 
The persecutions of the curiosity-mongers 
annoyed him; he refused to be made the 
hero of the tavern and the pot-house. His 
own account is, that he was “ glutted with 
too much company, in which he took small 
delight.” Those rough encounters with 
the world, which had invigorated and 
toughened the fibre of his mind, had also 
strengthened his military aspirations. To 
become a thorough soldier was his ever- 
haunting and supreme ambition ; and he 
set about the task in a manner eminently 
characteristic of his nature. As long as 
‘he was in the town the “too much com- 
pany” of the idle gossips made all study 
impossible. He determined, therefore, to 
abandon Willoughby, and promptly did 
80. Another man would have sought 
some quiet lodging, where he might be 
wiinterrupted ; but Smith determined to 
become a real forester. Proceeding to a 
neighboring body of woods, he built him- 
self on the margin of a brook, “a pavil- 
ion of boughs”—“ where only in his 
clothes he lay.” Here, subsisting on ven- 
ison, which, from the tone in which he 
mentions it, was probably obtained as 
Shakespeare obtained that of Sir Thomas 
lucy, he studied Marcus Aurelius and 
Machiavel’s Art of War. Combining prac- 
tice with theory, he suspended a ring to 
the bough of a forest tree, and ran full 
tilt on horseback at it, thus perfecting 
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himself in the science of arms and the 
use of his lance. Such was the life of the 
young man—* the country wondering at 
such a hermit” — when an Italian gen- 
tleman in the service of the Earl of Lin- 
coln made his “ woodish acquaintance,” 
and drew him forth again into the real 
world. Little persuasion was needed. 
His romantic sojourn in the Willoughby 
forest, after the fashion of Sir Rowland de 
Bois in Ardennes, probably had lost its 
charm. The silence of the woods must 
have oppressed at times the ardent and 
impetuous soul of the brave youth; and 
soon afterward he determined to go and 
join the Archduke Ferdinand, Emperor 
of Germany, and fight the battles of 
Christianity against the Turks. 


pi 


And now commenced in earnest the 
long epic of this singular life, so filled 
with perils, adventures, and romance. It 
is a tale of chivalry, as it were, with all 
the humor and gay tints of comedy su- 
peradded. His journey, from its outset, 
was to be strewn with incident. It was 
in the winter of 1596, when he was sev- 
enteen years old, that he arrived, on a 
gloomy night, off the coast of France near 
St. Vallery, in Picardy. Three French- 
men who had insinuated themselves into 
his good graces managed to go on shore 
first in the boat which bore the young 
man’s trunks. When he followed, he 
found that the “gallants” and his bag- 
gage had both disappeared; and he was 
obliged to sell his cloak to pay the amount 
of his passage-money. Wandering on 
into Brittany in pursuit of the thieves, 
he was reduced to great want; but in 
this his sorrowful strait he was assisted 
by some gentlemen of the province, and, 
above all, by that guardian angel who 
seems always to have hovered over his 
life—a woman. ‘“ The Lady Collumber” 
of Normandy succored him, and he con- 
tinued his way. ll the ills of poverty 
again assailed him, and new adventures 
marked his advance. One day while 
wandering in a wood, “near dead with 
grief and cold,” he fell, from hunger and 
exhaustion, at the foot ofa tree beside 
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a fountain, and would probably have per- 
ished but for the humanity of a peasant 
who discovered and relieved him. At 
another time he met with Cursell, one of 
the Frenchmen who had robbed him. 
Without a word both drew their swords, 
and in the presence of some country peo- 
ple, who looked down from a ruined tower, 
engaged incombat. Smith either disabled 
or killed him, forcing him, in presence of 
the people, to confess his villainy, and 
then continued his way. 

These forlorn journeyings were in the 
province of Brittany; and from a noble 
lord of that country he received assist- 
ance. This was the Earl of Ployer; and 
long years afterward Smith remembered 
his kindness, and named a place upon the 
Chesapeake, Point Ployer. From Brittany 
he bent his steps toward the south of 
France, “the rumor of the strength of 
Bayonne in Biscay” inspiring him with 
a desire to see that fortress. Thence by 
Toulouse, Narbonne, Montpellier, and 
Avignon he proceeded to Marseilles in 
Languedoc. _ Here he took ship for Italy, 
and was destined to encounter one of his 
most singular mishaps. The vessel car- 
ried a number of pilgrims to Rome; and 
when a violent storm arose upon the way, 
the pious Catholics arrived at the conclu- 
sion that their peril lay in having a god- 
less heretic on board. They cursed him 
not only for a Huguenot, but a subject of 
the hated Queen Elizabeth of England, 
whom they “vilely railed on” as an 
enemy of the true Church. From curses 
and threats they proceeded, when the 
storm increased in violence, to overt acts. 
Smith was seized by the superstitious 
pilgrims and pitilessly thrown overboard 
into the sea. The ship was off the coast 
of Savoy, near the city of Nice, however, 
and land was in sight. By vigorous 
swimming he succeeded in reaching the 
little island of St. Mary. He was taken 
thence by a vessel under the command 
of Captain Laroche, a friend of Lord 
Ployer, and with this worthy seaman he 
sailed to Alexandria in Egypt. 

Then began new voyages, journeyings, 
and adventures: the romance of this 
man’s life seemed only about to com- 
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mence. He sailed through the Grecian 
Archipelago, and on the way from Corfy 
to Cape Otranto took part in a desper. 
ate engagement with a Venetian argosy, 
which yielded to the Bretons. Smith's 
share of the spoil was a thousand sequins, 
and with this he landed and set out fo; 
Rome. He visited the great cities of the 
country, and the splendid sights around 
him gratified his vivid fancy to the utmost. 
But the attraction of fine buildings and 
famous pictures soon palled on him. 
They lost their charm when his thoughts 
returned to war. He thirsted to take 
part in deeds of arms, and, turning his 
back on the dazzling cities of Italy, pro. 
ceeded to the scene of hostilities. Cross. 
ing from. Venice to Dalmatia, he set for- 
ward toward Albania, to offer his services 
to the Emperor Rodolph, who was carry- 
ing on a bloody war with the Sultan Ma- 
homet. Passing over Mount Hemus, 
and traversing without guide or compan- 
ion Bosnia and Sclavonia, he joined the 
Austrian army under the Archduke Fer- 
dinand, who viewed the chivalric youth 
with a favor equal to his fondest hopes. 

The career of Smith thenceforward was 
crowded with incidents and adventures. 
Youth as he was, he speedily justified his 
claims to the highest consideration. At 
the siege of Olimpach he invented a 
species of night telegraph by means of 
torches, which had the effect of compel- 
ling the enemy to raise the siege. At the 
desperate battle of Girke, where he com- 
manded a company of two hundred and 
fifty men, his horse was shot under him, 
and he was severely wounded. Recover- 
ing, he fought in many encounters in 
Transylvania and Wallachia, and finally 
accompanied his friend Count Meldritch, 
with a large army, to the siege of the 
Turkish fortress of Regal. 


IIL. 


We approach, now, one of the most 
remarkable passages in the life of the 
young English chevalier. Regal was reg- 
ularly invested, and nearly a month 
elapsed without decisive advantage on 
either side. The siege grew tedious, and 
the-Lord Turbashaw, a Turkish warrior, 
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challenged the Christian army by his 
herald to provide a champion who should 
meet him in single combat. The Austrian 
knights gladly assented, and drew lots to 

ne who should meet the Turk. 
The lot fell upon Smith, and he was de- 
dared the champion. 

On the day appointed, lists were pre- 

the walls of Regal were crowded 
with fair dames, and the Christian army 
was drawn up in order of battle. Lord 
Turbashaw advanced to the music of 
hautboys, splendidly clad, and having on 
his shoulders “‘a pair of great wings, com- 
posed of eagles’ feathers, within a ridge 
of silver, richly garnished with gold and 
precious stones ;” a janissary bearing his 
jance in front, and two others riding on 
each side of his horse. Smith came to 
meet him with a courteous salute, at- 
tended by a single page bearing his lance, 
and heralded by the blast of trumpets. 
The signal was given, and the combatants 
rushed together. The first encounter 
ended the affair. Smith’s steady lance 
went through the visor, brain, and head of 
Lord Turbashaw, killing him immediately. 
The victor leaped from his horse, and 
severed his enemy's head from the body, 
amid shouts of triumph from the Christ- 
ians. 

Thus ended the combat, but the ire of 
the Turks was aroused to such intensity 
that another was determined on. Grualgo, 
a friend of Lord Turbashaw, sent his 
challenge to the conqueror. It was 
promptly accepted, and the opposing hosts 
assembled as before. The combatants 
charged fiercely, and both lances were 
splintered. Their pistols were then dis- 
charged, and the Turk so severely wound- 
ed in his bridle-arm that he lost his seat 
in the saddle, and fell to the earth. The 
result was, as we are succinctly told, that 
“he lost his head,” which terminated the 
second contest. Thus ended the chal- 
lenges from the Turks; but the turn of 
the Christians had come, Smith had won 
the right to become the champion of the 
true faith, and sent his defiance to the 
Turkish forces. If any warrior would 
meet him, he would stake his own head 
and the heads of Turbashaw and Grualgo 
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against that of his opponent. The chal- 
lenge was accepted by Bonny Mulgio, a 
celebrated warrior of the enemy. The 
lists were again set, the concourse assem- 
bled, and the champions appeared, hav- 
ing no lances, but armed with pistols, bat- 
tle axes, and falchions. The pistols were 
discharged without effect, and the foes 
encountered with their battle-axes, strik- 
ing with edge and point. Smith had 
found an opponent worthy of his steel. 
Bonny Mulgio struck him so powerful a 
blow that he reeled in his saddle, and drop- 
ped his battle-ax. The Turks upon the ram- 
parts raised a mighty shout of triumph, 
and their champion redoubled his exer- 
tions, ‘ prosecuting his advantage to the 
uttermost of his power.” But the Eng- 
lishman was a consummate master of his 
charger, and avoided every blow. Watch- 
ing his opportunity, he suddenly wheeled, 
and drawing his falchion, pierced the 
Turk through the body. He leaped from 
his horse, but “stood not long ere he lost 
his head”—and Smith was hailed with 
thunders of acclamation. Six thousand 
men accompanied him in a grand tri- 
umphal ‘procession to the general’s tent 
—the line preceded by the three fine 
chargers which he had won from the 
enemy, while the ghastly heads were 
borne aloft on lances. Lord Moses, the 
general, publicly embraced him, promoted 
him to the rank of sergeant-major, and 
presented him with a war-horse richly 
caphrisoned, a cimeter, and a belt worth 
three hundred ducats. 

Still further distinction and reward 
awaited him. Duke Sigismund came to 
review the army, and, hearing of the 
young adventurer’s prowess, gave him his 
portrait set in gold, a yearly pension of 
three hundred ducats, and permission to 
wear as his coat-of-arms three Turks’ 
heads in a shield. 


Iv. 


Such was the quick distinction won by 
the unknown youth who had studied arms 
in the woods of Willoughby. 

At twenty-two or three, he had made 
himself famous throughout Europe as the 
champion of the Christian faith; but he did 
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not rest upon his laurels. In his memoirs, 
which are filled with anoble pride and sim- 
ple modesty, he tells of his countless ad- 
ventures. . I cannot follow them, but pass 
to a new and wonderful chapter in his 
strange career, At the “dismal battle” 
of Rattenton, ‘in the valley of Veristhorne,” 
where the soldiers ‘‘of Christ and his Gos- 
pel did what men could do, and when 
they could do no more left there their 
bodies in testimony of their minds”—at 
this bloody encounter, where the flower of 
the Christian host were slain, Smith fell 
terribly wounded. He was groaning among 
the dead and dying, when the pillagers 
came by, and stopped, arrested by his rich 
habit and armor. Thinking that he was 
a person of wealth and distinction, ‘whose 
ransom might be better to them than his 
death,” they spared his life, and bore him 
away with them. He was carefully tended, 
but no ransom came; and the soldier was 
accordingly exposed for sale in the public 
slave-market of Axiopolis, After examin- 
ing his limbs, and compelling him to strug- 
gle with other captives to exhibit his 
strength; a certain Bashaw Bogall pur- 
chased him, and sent him as a present to 
his mistress in Constantinople. Others 
were marched to the same place, chained in 
twenties by the neck, and Smith was deliv- 
ered to the fair lady. Her name was Cha- 
ratza Tragabigzanda. She was ‘‘ young,” 
“noble,” and “took much compassion on 
him.” That she finally came to love as 
well as pity him is perfectly plain, though 
Smith, with that modesty which always 
characterized him, touches lightly in his 
memoirs upon this point, She could speak 
Italian, and would feign herself sick when 
summoned to the baths, or called to go 
and weep, after the Turkish fashion, over 
the graves of her kindred in the cemetery. 
The hours thus secured were spent in 
conversation with her slave. He soon 
found that his master Bogall was a brag- 
gadocio and a coward. That personage 
had written to the fair Charatza that Smith 
was a Bohemian lord whom he had con- 
quered in battle, and that he had taken 
many others, whom he would speedily send 
to her, “‘ whose ransoms should adorn her 
with the glory of his conquests.” 
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Such was the account which the fair 
lady gave, and we may easily imagine how 
thé mustachioed lip of the loyal adventurer 
must have curled with scorn or laughter 
as he listened. A few simple words strip. 
ped the plumes from the fine Turkish 
warrior. Smith declared to the lady that 
he had never seen or heard of the valiant 
bashaw until the day when he was pur 
chased in the slave-market of Axiopolis; 
and as he repeated this statement in Eng. 
lish, French, and Dutch to persons whom 
the astute lady brought to test him, Cha- 
ratza was fully convinced of its truth. He 
was an English gentleman, not a Bohemian 
atall, he said; and then, in those long, quiet 
interviews, probably followed an account 
of the youth’s adventures and sufferings, 

The result was unfortunate, but natural, 
The kind heart commenced by pitying the 
poor captive; in the end, the lady came 
to lovehim. The grateful and noble bear- 
ing of the man who had been the associate 
of dukes and princes proclaimed his high 
social rank, and his personal attractions 
had doubtless their full degree of influence, 
The young soldier was now in the bloom 
of early mankind, and in manners and ap- 
pearance was a brave chevalier, such as 
women admire the world over. Thus the 
master was banished from the heart of the 
lady, and the slave reigned in his stead. 
But that was all. The faith of Charatza 
was as pure as her bosom was tender, 
She would send him away to her brother 
in Tartary, for her mother already sus- 
pected her, and threatened to sell him into 
a more degrading slavery: she would ban- 
ish, thus, the dangerous youth from her 
presence ; but not forever. The sequel of 
her plan is conveyed in a brief but plain 
sentence: “She told him he should there 
but sojourn to learn the language, and 
what it was to be a Turk, till time made 
her master of herself.” Before blaming 
the fair Charatza for this somewhat equiv- 
ocal provocation, we should consider the 
nature of her situation. She was probably 
the purchased chattel of her lord the ba- 
shaw, who had power to sell her again. 
Might she not look forward, in that event, 
to becoming the blameless bride of the 
young Englishman ? 
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However this may have been, the young 
lady devised the best place she could for 
the safety of the man whom she loved. 
She sent him to her brother, the Tymor 
of Nalbritz, in Tartary, with a letter dan- 
gerously indicative of her feelings. The 
gpistle was so warm in its references to the 
captive that the tymor, we are told, “half 
suspected as much as she intended.” 
The rage of the savage was aroused, and 
it is plain that he understood the real 
truth. He stripped Smith naked, replaced 
his clothes with a rough garment of coarse 
hair and undressed skin, shaved his head, 
riveted an iron collar around his neck, 
and set him to work at the most menial 
employments. He was the last of a hun- 
dred other captives, and was thus “the 
slave of slaves to them all.” But this was 
of little importance. ‘ Among these slav- 
ish fortunes there was no great choice,” he 
declares, “for the best was so bad, a dog 
could hardly have lived to endure.” He 
bore his sufferings in silence. The stub- 
born fortitude which had sustained him 
on so many trying occasions and through 
eyery pain and peril did not fail him. He 
endured his misery without a murmur, but 
his brooding mind was busy. The tymor 
did not know his slave, or this silent sub- 
mission would have warned him of the 
danger which menaced him. 

Smith watched for his opportunity; 
andat last it came. The tymor and him- 
self were together one day in a lonely 
grange where the captive worked ; and the 
master, as was habitual with him, struck 
and outraged his slave. Smith’s patience 
gave way, and he yielded to the great 
temptation. They were more than a league 
from his master’s house, and escape was 
possible. With the club which he used 
asa flail in threshing, he dashed the ty- 
mor’s brains out at a single blow. Then 
assuming the dead man’s clothes, and 
hiding his body in the straw, he mounted 
the tymor’s horse, and escaped “into the 
desert.” Here he wandered hopelessly, 
more than once “ taking leave of this mis- 
erable world ;” but good fortune at last 
came. ‘God did direct him to the great 
way of Castrigan:” and knowing from the 
sign of the cross set up, as a rude finger- 
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board, that this was the road to Russia, 
he followed it. The sight of the blessed 
cross “‘added some comfort in this melan- 
choly journey:” and after traveling six- 
teen days he reached a fortress on the Don. 
He was saved. 

A woman, as usual, “the good lady 
Callamata,” came to his assistance; and 
the governor struck off the iron ring 
around his neck, and treated him so kindly 
that “he thought himself new risen from 
death.” 

Thus had the young adventurer suc- 
ceeded in making his escape from a slav- 
ery which threatened to bury him forever 
in the barbarous wilds of Tartary. We 
hear no more of the fair lady Charatza, 
and can easily understand why Smith did 
not venture back to Constantinople. He 
turned his back upon the East, which had 


* been the scene of so much misery and de- 


spair to him, and bent his way toward the 
abode of his friend Sigismund. Passing 
through Poland, he repaired to Transyl- 
vania, where his old companions greeted 
him as one who had issued from the grave; 
and thence, “glutted with content, and 
near drowned with joy,” he journeyed 
gayly on through Hungary, Moravia, and 
Bohemia, to Leipzig, where he found 
Prince Sigismund. He was met with the 
utmost kindness, and related his strange 
adventures to sympathizing ears. Sigis- 
mund caused his patent of knighthood to 
be drawn up, with an account in Latin of 
his services and sufferings; granted him 
an honorable discharge from military serv- 
ice, and presented him with fifteen hun- 
dred ducats. 
v. 


We find Smith now with “money in 
his purse,” and time and leisure to look 
about him, and enjoy himself. 

The wars were over for the moment, 
and he could “spend some time to visit 
the fair cities” of the Continent. He loi- 
tered pleasantly in Dresden, Wittenberg, 
Mentz, and Strasburg; then, passing 
through Lorraine, repaired to Paris. His 
stay here was short. The fine sights of 
the elegant capital were familiar to his 
eyes. He required something new to 
stimulate him. His glowing imagination 
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constantly suggested to him some untrav- 
eled land or brilliant spectacle which’ he 
had not witnessed. The rich plains of 
Europe, the ruins of the Nile, the mag- 
nificence of the Ottoman capital, and the 
chilling steppes of Tartary and Russia— 
all these had passed before him in their 
gloom or glory, with their brilliant or their 
tragic scenes. Spain and Barbary alone 
remained in ‘the Old World, and toward 
these he accordingly turned. He set out 
for Orleans ; and, embarking on the placid 
Loire, descended it, and repaired to Nantz 
in Brittany. He had passed through 
Nantz years before as an unknown youth ; 
he returned to it now one of the most 
famous soldiers in Europe. Whether he 
saw the kind friends who had once aided 
him, he does not say ; it is probable that 
his ardent nature would not consent to 


the delay. He burned “to see Burgos, ° 


Valladolid, the admired monastery of the 
Escurial, Madrid, Toledo,” and the glories 
of Spain. Setting sail from Nantz, he 
landed on the shores of the bay of Biscay, 
and directed his steps toward the south. 
Of his adventures we have no record. We 
are simply told that he arrived at Gibral- 
tar; and, “being thus satisfied with Eu- 
rope and Asia,” took passage on a French 
man-of-war for Morocco. ‘* Understand- 
ing of the wars in Barbary” is the sol- 
dier’s intimation of his intent; but fur- 
ther information made him give up his 
design of taking part in them. “ By rea- 
son of the uncertainty, and the perfidi- 
ous, treacherous, bloody murthers rather 
than war among those perfidious, barbar- 
ous Moors ”—such are the energetic terms 
in which he expresses himself — Smith 
turned in disgust from the affair, and 
busied himself with exploring “the an- 
cient monuments of the large renowned 
city” of Morocco. 

His explorations were cut short by one 
of those out-of-the-way incidents which 
seem to have been the rule in Smith’s 
strange life, as they are the exceptions in 
ithe lives of others, Captain Merham, 
commander of a French vessel lying in 
the roads, invited him on board, and gave 
him an entertainment. Doubtless the 
worthy sailor was absorbed in listening to 
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his guest’s adventures, and they sat so 
long that night came on before they were 
aware of it. The evening was fair, how- 
ever, and, urged by his host, Captain 
Smith consented to remain till morning, 
In the night a violent storm arose, and the 
worthy Frenchman was compelled to slip 
his cable and bear off his guest. The 
ship was driven to the Canaries ; but, fair 
weather reappearing, set forth on her re- 
turn. They were destined to encounter 
two Spanish men-of-war, which “ Mer. 
ham, the old fox, seeing himself in the 
lion’s paw,” courageously engaged, with 
vigorous assistance doubtless from his 
guest. The combat was desperate and 
bloody, but night came on; and “the 
Spaniards either lost them or left them.” 
The good ship continued her course, touch- 
ing at Santa Cruz, Cape Goa, and Moga- 
dore, whence she came again to Saffie, 
From Saffie, Smith, weary of foreign lands, 
and especially of the treacherous Moors, 
returned to England, arriving there in 
1664. 
VI. 


Thus, at the age of twenty-four or five, 
the young soldier of fortune had seen the 
great world as few men see it a long life- 
time. As a captain he ranked with the 
most famous of his age ; and as a traveler 
he had probably visited more countries 
than any of his cotemporaries. He had 
traversed Europe from the frowning rock 
of Gibraltar, looking on the military field 
of Spain and the coasts of Africa, to the 
frozen wastes of Russia; he had passed 
through Spain, France, Germany, Italy, 
Austria, Hungary, Poland, and Turkey; 
he had seen the beautiful mosques of 
Tangier and Morocco, the shores of Egypt, 
the islands of the Aigean, and the domes 
and minarets of Adrianople, Axiopolis, 
and Constantinople. He had fought a 
hundred times on sea and land—in pitch- 
ed battles, skirmishes, and single com- 
bats. He had been hailed with shouts 
and acclamations by an army of six thou- 
sand men, who followed him in a triumph- 
al procession. He had been received with 
honor by emperors and princes, knighted, 
decorated, and lauded. He had been sold 
into slavery, and felt the lash of a brutal 
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master, in the midst of the wild tribes of 
the Caucasus, He had passed from the 
hut of the peasant to the palace of the 
king; had ridden in rich, knightly trap- 
pings, followed by his suite; and toiled 
along, a solitary wanderer, in the dust of 
the highway, with scarcely a denier in his 
pouch. He had lived with the high and 
the low, the rich and the poor; fortune 
had crowned him with her bright rewards ; 
disaster had wreaked upon him her most 
cruel spite. He had, as he says with proud 
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simplicity, “‘ deeply hazarded himself in 
doing and suffering ;” and had proved 
himself through good and evil, in storm 
and sunshine, 


“A man who fortune’s buffets and rewards 
Had ta’en with equal thanks.” 


Such was the individual wko, returning 
in the bloom of early manhood to his na- 
tive land, was to found an empire in the 
Western World. 


ABOUT AMUSEMENTS. 


Amusement is not “the chief end of 
man.” - Before we can make it so, we 
must have a new catechism and a new 
Bible. We must make childhood’s tastes 
a standard for manhood, and dethrone the 
idea of duty and the supremacy of con- 
science, to install appetite or fancy in their 
place. 

And yet there is a demand in our na- 
ture for that recreation from severer toil 
which finds its sphere in part in what-are 
termed amusements. The bow can not 
always be strained to its utmost tension, 
and the mind can not always be kept 
upon the stretch. There are times when 
we must drop the oar, and either float 
with the stream—if it does not drift us 
the wrong way—or ride at anchor. Then 
the question rises how our time shall be 
spent, What is the best refreshment for 
our jaded powers? In what way, at once 
most harmlessly and most profitably, can 
we employ our time ? 

Amid the pressing din of business and 
the push and drive of daily toil it may 
seem a very impertinent inquiry. Some 
men do not even find the leisure to con- 
sider it at all. And possibly there are 
some who are so constituted that they can 
make business itself their amusement, and 
feel the need of nothing else. But to 
thousands it is still an important inquiry, 
and on the practical answer which they 
give to it not a little depends. 

Let it be understood, then, that the 


simplest pleasures are at once most satis- 
fying and healthful. A very simple toy 
will please a child most, and last him the 
longest. The more complicated and re- 
fined it is, the more likely it is to produce 
ultimate dissatisfaction. The happiest 
child is the one most content with home 
pleasures and joys, and least disposed to 
rove abroad. So amusements that are not 
far-fetched or exquisitely contrived are 
those which answer best the purpose of 
recreation. Any other tend to create 
cravings that can not be satisfied, or that, 
if satisfied, work mischief. A contented 
spirit is the most essential element of 
healthful recreation, but there can be no 
content where an appetite exists that it is 
difficult to gratify. The more laboriously 
one seeks for happiness, the more he in- 
sures his disappointment. It must fall 
into his hands like ripe fruit; and if he 
attempts to snatch it from the tree, he will 
find it raw, green, and indigestible, as 
well as hard to pluck from its stem. 

So to live for amusement is the sure 
way not to be amused in the end. “I 
have often said,” remarked Hannah More, 
“‘T do not know so hard a trade as pleas- 
ure, if it be well followed.” No one has 
a right to make amusement his great end, 
or to seek that first. If he does it, le 
perverts the order of things, and chal 
lenges the retribution which is sure to 
overtake such perversion. It is like put- 
ting gain before integrity, or a good dinner 
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before a clear conscience. Ht is attempt- 
ing to make brick without straw. It is 
like trying to dance with “‘a millstone” 
about one’s neck. Duty always comes 
first ; and to attempt fo build up any plan 
of happiness without putting it first is as 
vain and foolish as to imagine you can 
make the human body stand erect with 
muscles only. The vertebral column or 
the bony skeleton may not be a very in- 
viting thing in itself, but it is very essen- 
tial to hold up the whole frame. It is the 
basis forall else ; and so is duty the basis 
without which amusement has nothing to 
support it, and is reduced, as it were, to a 
mere flabby mass. To seek amusement 
without looking for it through the path of 
duty is like seeking flowers without first 
planting the root or the stalk that is to 
produce them. You may secure artificial 
flowers, made of wax, feathers, or tissue- 
paper; but nature will disown them, for 
they have none of her own rich fragrance. 

The mischiefs that follow an unrestrain- 
ed pursuit of amusement are grave and 
incaleulably evil. They are murderous to 
the soul’s prospects, and fatal to all true 
manhood. Allow a passion for games, 
plays, balls, parties, shows, or the thea- 
tre, to gain such an ascendency that duty 
is sacrificed to it, and it is as if that pas- 
sion had taken the soul’s place, and turn- 
ed it out of its dwelling. Thenceforth 
reason becomes a menial, and conscience 
a prophet cowed or bribed or gagged. 
In gaining a relish for mere amusement, 
the relish for any thing higher or nobler 
is lost. You would not very much admire 
a@ man’s taste who could visit Niagara, 
and think of nothing but water-privileges ; 
or see in Gettysburg only a fine place for 
a picnic ; or climb Bunker Hill monument 
without a single emotion kindled by its 
historical associations, and only with the 
object of getting a view of Boston harbor. 
But the lover of amusement, who has be- 
come its devotee, sees nothing at last in 
any thing but the amusable elements which 
it affords. Like the mathematician who 
read Milton’s Paradise Lost, and, in reply 
to what he thought of it, asked, “ What 
does it prove?” the confirmed pleasure- 
seeker finds nothing attractive unless it 
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ean tickle his palate or provoke a laugh, 
The wisdom of Solomon is tame for the 
lack of puns; The messages of the old 
prophets have a fatal defect in their lack 
of humor. Preaching is of little account 
unless it is in comic style, Every thing, 
even the infinitudes of eternal truth, must 
be measured by this barley-corn standard 
of wit or jesting. It is as if a man should 
visit the old cedars of Lebanon, or such a 
tree as the old Charter Oak, only with an 
eye to their cord-measure ; or should scan 
a Milan cathedral only to note how many 
barrels of lime it might be burned down 
into. 

Yet there are many who take note of 
things mainly, if not only, with a view as 
to how much fun or mirth can be got out 
of them. They are watching for the hu- 
morous or ludicrous side of every thing. 
Their pity for a poor cripple stumbling 
into the gutter is lost in the witticism 
which they can vent on his ridiculous 
plight. They would gaze upon that lion 
face of Cromwell, out of which the latent 
nobility of England’s greatest ruler looks 
forth, and note nothing but the wart on it. 
They would read the book of Job, with 
all its sublime descriptions and its pro- 
found reasoning, and be impressed by 
nothing but the picture of Job’s dunghill. 
They luxuriate in littleness. They turn 
the small end of their telescope at great 
truths that loom up like the everlasting 
mountains, and exult in dwarfing them to 
mole-hills. They listen to a sermon, and 
remember only a mispronounced word. 
They visit the place of prayer, and carry 
away nothing but the memory of what 
they term cant or a pious snuffle. Such 
minds pollute all they touch, and grow 
more polluted by the indulgence of their 
tastes. They incapacitate themselves for 
all serious aims. Life to them is only a 
comedy till death turns it inside out, and 
shows it to be the deepest tragedy, They 
are the moths of social pleasure, that 
know nothing but-to flutter around the 
blaze and scorch their wings. If we are 
to accept this theory of life, we must call 
it a jest set in a framework of blackness 
and despair. 

It is to this result that supreme devo 
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tion to mere amusement or pleasure comes 
at last. It begins in sport to end in crime. 
It sows mirth to reap death. It smothers 
the soul with roses. It stifles it in mis- 
chief. It melts down all the sacred ves- 
sels of the sanctuary into a golden calf. 
It makes light of judgment only to hasten 
its own damnation. It kindles its taper- 
flash of wit only to light it downward to 
the pit that is bottomless. 

Yet religion is no enemy to real cheer- 
fulness. A very competent judge once 
spoke of Mr. Wilberforce—so noted for 
his piety—as the most “ amusable man” 
that he had ever met, A truly religious 
spirit finds hidden joys everywhere. The 
very wilderness will have mosses and 
lichens and wild flowers for it. Passing 
through the valley of Baca, it makes it a 
well. What others enjoy in scant meas- 
ure, it drinks in with a new and strange 
delight. 

There are raany amusements that, kept 
in their place and made subordinate to 
duty, are perfectly harmless. They need 


leave no stain on the purest mind. Grave 
judges and ministers have renewed the 


memories of their own youth in the sports 
which they shared with the generation 
that was crowding them off the stage. 
Dr. Beecher could romp with his own 
children, and Dr. Chalmers could play 
with the boys at rolling stones downhill. 
Chief-Justice Parsons could drop his book 
to beat the younger members of the fam- 
ily at charades, and William Wirt could 
beas playful and as mirthful as the infant 
prattler that climbed his knee to stick 
roses in his hair. It may not seem very 
dignified to relax the brow, stern with 
thought and care, and unbend the mind 
i sportive wantonness or mirth ; but no 
man was ever made the worse by the 
transient and well-timed relaxation which 
opened his own heart to catch the light 
that beamed from the bright and happy 
faces of young or old. 

And undoubtedly there are many games 
that are harmless—some that are evil only 
in their associations. Perhaps they have 
been set up as arbors round about the 
devil's saloon ; and, like Jones’s Woods, 
have acquired an unenviable notoriety by 
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the company that has haunted them ; and 
if one can not take them up without feel- 
ing compelled to regard them in their as. 
sociations, he had better let them alone. 
What is one man’s food is sometimes an- 
other’s poison; and if we can not eat 
without encouraging others to partake to 
their own hurt, we ought to set an exam- 
ple of abstinence. Dancing may be quite 
harmless in some instances, and yet per- 
fectly mischievous in others. Combine 
it with crowded rooms and late hours and 
promiscuous company, and a person that 
would pronounce it unobjectionable might 
as well commend an Indian powwow or 
indorse the extravagance of a howling 
Dervish. It may be a person’s duty some- 
times to abstain wholly from that which 
he knows he can not indulge in without 
being fascinated on to further excess. Dr. 
Johnson, when urged to take a little wine, 
replied, “I can not take a little.” He 
found entire abstinence the easiest as well 
as safest thing for himself. 

And sometimes the best rule we can 
have in cases where we may feel that a 
thing is not wrong in itself is to ask what 
is the safest course. There is no wisdom, 
indeed, ix thrusting Puritanic angularities 
offensively on the notice of others ; but, if 
our companions are worthy of respect, 
they can be made to respect our con- 
scientious convictions. Some things may 
be simply inadvisable or inexpedient, and 
it is our duty to avoid even the appearance 
of evil. The danger of differing from the 
world is riot half as great as of conforming 
to it. It is a great deal easier to float 
with the current than to stem it, to go 
down the hill than to climb up it. 

This should be borne in er the 
choice of amusements, for some, inques- 
tionably, like a beautiful landscape sloping 
toward a precipice, incline the wrong way. 
No doubt the amusements of the theatre 
do in a very decided manner, and the in- 
clination is frequently remarkably steep. 
William Wilberforce once refused an in- 
vitation to a morning musical concert. 
Much as he liked music, he thought that 
at that early hour, and as an introduction 
to the duties of the day, it was a kind of 
dissipation. It was not the most fitting 
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preface for the volume of the day. So 
there are amusements that create a dis- 
relish for one’s proper business. They 
divert the mind from its proper sphere ; 
they dissipate thought # they make a man 
mere heedless and trifling; they fascinate 
him till he becomes their slave; they feed 
an appetite that is sure to grow more ray- 
enous by indulgence. 

There are amusements that are unwar- 
rantably expensive. There is no use in 
having a conscience, if a man is not to use 
it in his recreations as well as: his busi- 
ness. But conscience forbids us to use 
wealth capriciously. It is a trust which 
the great proprietor commits to our hands, 
and which we have no right to employ for 
mere selfish gratification. We might as 
well sink it in the bottom of the sea as 
expend it uselessly. Besides, it is not 
the costliest amusements that are most 
satisfying. To say nothing of the mem- 
ory of waste that they leave behind them, 
they are like highly seasoned food, that 
vitiates the taste or provokes indigestion. 
They lead to excitemént, excess, and ex- 
haustion ; they are really a kind of de- 
bauch that defeats the ends of recreation, 
and interferes with spiritual health. It 
was doubtiess with some such view as 
this that Hannah More remarked that 
“going to the opera, like getting drunk, 
is a sin that carries its own punishment 
with it.” 

The amount expended on extravagant 
and sumptuous feasts, on wine parties, on 
vain ornaments, on the toys and trinkets 
which grown-up children insist upon hay- 
ing, is doubtless far more than is con- 
tributed to all the charitable and Christian 
institutions of the world. Take the pro- 
fessed followers of Christ as a body, and 
the sum which they devote to needlessly 
expensive amusements, the pleasures of 
the-senses, and the adorning of ‘the per- 
son, would more than offset all that is 
‘given to extend the gospel and convert 
the world. The fondness for amusement 
thus becomes a plundering of that fund 
which should be held sacred to the claims 
of the Great Proprietor. Lax views of 
personal accountability are imbibed, and 
one becomes a heedless and unscrupulous 
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defaulter in appropriating to unwarranted 
uses what does not belong to the servant, 
but to the Master. Meanwhile the habit 
of estimating every thing by the standard 
of the personal gratification it will afford 
dwarfs the moral stature of the soul, and 
degrades every conception of duty. 

But amusement itself is a subordinate 
and secondary matter, and should be so 
regarded. It is not properly an end in 
itself, but the means to an end. It is not 
the dwelling, but a window to let in fresh 
light and air. It is not the goal, but an 
arbor to rest in for a while as we journey 
on. We may not pause there, nor linger 
there too long.’ It is the folding of the 
wings, that they may be refreshed for a 
higher and bolder flight, The amusement 
that does not answer this end—whatever 
it be—that wearies and exhausts; that 
debauches or corrupts ; that incites to dis- 
satisfaction with present and pressing 
duty ; that tends to dissipate thought; 
that expels seriousness of purpose ; that 
can not harmonize with prayer and praise 
and religious service, is utterly to be avoid- 
ed and condemned. It matters not whe- 
ther others can indulge in it or not; whe- 
ther their stronger nerves will bear the 
strain harmless; whether their easier or 
more enlightened conscience does not feel 
the wound it inflicts, their example is no 
sanction for our indulgence, so long as 
duty does not require that indulgence. 

* The proper scope of amusement is not 
merely to please, but so to please as to 
restore the jaded powers of mind or body 
to a healthful tone. The great work of 
life demands all our energies in their most 
efficient condition. It is a wise and kind 
provision of our Creator that we may find 
pleasure in that which, while it seems to 
accomplish nothing, is really refreshing, 
and recreating us for our great task. But 
he has ordered that no breeze shall be so 
fresh and grateful as that which fans the 
sweaty brow of toil; no feast so sweet 
and welcome as the homely fare to which 
the hunger of the laboring man gives a 
relish beyond the reach of sweets and 
spices; no social converse so delightful 
as that which follows the day’s task, when 
it is good to forget the burden and the 
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care; and thus it is that, to one who is 
assiduously and conscientiously faithful 
in the discharge of duty, amusement 
comes with relaxation almost as a matter 
of course; comes un ought, unsolicited, 
at no extravagant cost, and in that simple 
form in which it is at once most welcome 
and most satisfying. The idle man must 
ply his ingenuity to devise new pleasures 
for his cloyed appetite. To him amuse- 
ment is a study, a pursuit, and a task, 
But he who has borne the heat and bur- 
den of the day, who has never found time 
hang heavy on his hands, breathes re- 
freshment as he lays down pen or spade, 
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and in passing from the desk or field to 
his quiet home feels that he has only first 
to drop into his sheltered nook, and the 
fragrance of repose and social leisure 
breathes through his humble dwelling, 
and makes all the splendor of gilded sa- 
loons and all the luxury of opulent feasts 
simply contemptible. If toil-bought hun- 
ger is the specific that can make common 
food inviting, a faithful discharge of daily 
and religious duties is the best specific 
for amusement. It will abate the morbid 
passion of the soul for high-spiced pleas- 
ures, and make it more than content to 
forego all their luring sweets. 


—_——*2o———_——— 


AZRAEL, THE ANGEL OF DEATH. 


On a low bed within a narrow room 

She lies, and she has lain through weary years ; 
Her pale lips, parted, smile; there are no tears 
Within the languid eyes, her life’s young bloom 
Has faded from her, yet she does not mourn— 
When summer quits the year with sweetest flowers 
She lets him weep, but leaves him not forlorn ; 
For, setting fire to all her golden stores, 

She, from her pyre, excelling glory pours 

Through autumn’s coming to its latest hours. 

Is it the memory of joy, a light 

From years long set that makes those features bright ? 
Patient, frail sufferer, is remembrance sweet ? 

“O memory! hide, my past has tearful eyes; 

Pain is my pillow, want most near me lies: 

But I have heard the tread of unseen feet, 

In some deep night, when all-the world is still : 
He will come in, come in through that low door, 
Fearful and beautiful, and crowned and pale, 


Azrael, God’s angel. 


He shall stand before 


Me, face to face, and say, ‘ Thou’rt mine, thou'rt mine!’ 
My sleeping nurse will start at the new sound 

Of my rejoicing. See what I have found. 

Thine for one moment, messenger divine, 

Azrael, archangel, and that sudden thrill 

Of triumph shall my troubled life fulfill.” 
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LIBRARIES, OLD AND NEW. 


Nor many years since we entered the 
library of Dr. Hildreth, the learned anti- 
quary and historian of Ohio. There were 
some valuable modern works in the room, 
a few rare pictures and medals, a good 
collection of Indian relics, and some curi- 
osities found in the Mississippi Valley, 
which must have been the handiwork of 
a race that dwelt there long before the 
age of the Indian tribes. 

The doctor sat at his table, absorbed 
in a pile of soiled, worn, coarse -looking 
account-books, that might have belonged 
to the said ancient people, were we not 
sure of the chronology of paper and cheap 
book-binding. They were, however, the 
account-books of some worthy publican 
who kept a log tavern on the banks of the 
Ohio, in those days when Louis Philippe 
was an exile from France, and stopped to 
buy bread of a baker whose oven was 
near the little hostelry. 

“Come here,” said the old gentleman, 
“and see how an old account-book may 
aid the historian. If it were not for the 
Goths and Vandals of modern times, I 
mean the so-called tidy housekeepers, 
who hold an annual auto-da-fé of old books 
and papers, and the Bedouins of the 
kitchen, who light the fire with Sir Isaac 
Newton's calculations or Audubon’s notes, 
history would be more truthful and the 
labor of writing it less laborious. Our 
business men have banks of deposit, dis- 
count, and circulation; why can not we 
have savings libraries where tracts, pam- 
phlets, catalogues, sermons, speeches, etc., 
could be preserved in fire-proof apart- 
ments? Their value increases with their 
age. How highly should we prize the old 
Jewish library which was kept in the 
temple in Solomon’s day, or the still older 
library of Memphis. What a treat for us 
moderns to peep into the great Ethiopian 
collection of manuscripts, at one time the 
largest in the world!” 

“Library in the temple!” I said to 
myself. “I wonder what books they had, 
and surely an Ethiopian library is a 


myth!” But the remarks of the old 
gentleman interested me, and led me in 
my later wanderings to visit libraries and 
search for their hidden treasures. There 
is much enjoyment in it, and perhaps a 
few of the facts thus gleaned may interest 
the reader and lead him to more valuable 
researches. 

It is only within a very short time that I 
have learned what books were in the first 
temple, and I came across the catalogue 
in this way: Looking for some books of 
referente in the Astor Library one day, 
the librarian kindly directed my attention 
to a quaint little volume published in 
England, mpccxxxrx, in which the writer 
gives a catalogue of the Temple Library, 
namely : 

Book of Right, to which reference is 
made—Joshua -10. 

Chronicles of Media and Persia. 

Book of Animals. 

oS Pisnts, 
“* Precious Metals. 
‘“ Remedies. 

Book upon Magic and Invoking Spirits, 
which, tradition. says, was written by 
Solomon. I wonder that some of the 
modern mediums have not been informed 
of this book by the spirit of the sapient 
monarch who, it is claimed, condescends 
to rap out a communication. 

The same quaint writer tells us that 
the Ethiopian library was, at one time, 
the largest in the world. When we re- 
call the antiquity of the kingdom, and its 
superiority to the surrounding nations 
long before the Jews conquered Jeru- 
salem, we have little reason to doubt that 
they had a collection of all the ancient 
manuscripts on astrology and religion. 

The oldest library of which we have 
any distinct account is that of Memphis, 
which had over the entrance the figure of 
a Judge, with the image of Truth sus- 
pended from his neck, and overhead the 
inscription, ‘‘ Healing of the Soul.” 

The Chinese libraries are very ancient, 
and the art of printing on blocks of wood 
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was known to them long before its inven- 
tion in Europe. 

Our readers are familiar with the his- 
tory of the Alexandrian Library, and the 
gad story of its destruction by that old 
Mohammedan bigot, Omar. There are 
some critics who assert that he was not 
so bad as he is represented, nor the fire 
quite as destructive. 

Among. the Greeks the libraries of 
Athens were most valuable, and her sons, 
on their conquest by the Romans, gave 
their literary treasures to the hands, as 
reluctantly as they yielded their hallowed 
soil to the feet of the conqueror. 

The first library in Rome was estab- 
lished u.c. 167. Czeesar did not live to 
complete his plan for a great free library 
in the city. It was left to Augustus, who 
added that to his other munificent works 
for Rome. 

The largest library at the present time 
is the Imperial Library at Paris. It was 
commenced by King John about the year 
800, with twenty volumes. When Louis 
XIV. ascended the throne, there were 
sixteen thousand volumes ; but when he 
died, in 1715, there were more than sev- 
enty thousand. This library nurhbers 
to-day one million four hundred thousand 
volumes, the catalogue filling twenty-four 
quarto volumes. When we remember that 
this library is entitled to one copy of 
every book published in the empire, our 
surprise at its extent will cease. Every 
country in the world, where manuscripts 
have been written or books printed, has 
been laid under contribution to increase 
the literary treasures of this immense 
storehouse. 

This library has four compartments : 
1, Printed works, maps, and geographical 
collections, 2. Manuscripts, genealogies, 
autographs, etc. 38. Medals and antique 
gems. 4, Engravings. There are three 
hundred thousand pamphlets. There is 
areading-room connected with the library, 
where no conversation is allowed, the 
Teaders writing on slips of paper the 
names of books which they wish. In the 
Toom for engravings there are the works 
of engravers for some centuries back ; 
some of these are very curious, showing 
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a great ignorance of perspective. There 
are in this library ninety thousand por- 
traits. : 

This great building is open to the pub- 
lic, excepting on holidays and Sundays, 
The virtuoso, the poor student, the fash- 
ionable lady, and the poor girl who has 
no beautiful things in her own home to 
gratify her taste, may all meet here. Here 
come kings by right-of earthly titles, and 
kings whose more precious inheritance is 
the God-given crown of genius, In the 
same room can be seen a manuscript of 
Galileo, that of Newton’s Principia, the 
calculations of La Place, and the discov- 
eries of Herschel. Here, too, is a book 
printed by Caxton in 1490, and the Chron- 
icles of St. Denis in 1493. 

Some of the ancient mss. are so richly 
bound as to excite the admiration of all 
visitors. There is the Tours ms., large 
quarto size, with gold covers, On one 
side is a representation of the Crucifixion, 
on the other of the Resurrection. The 
Book of Hours, made for Charles the Bald 
before 869, has for covers two tablets of 
ivory, finely sculptured, with a border of 
precious stones set in little plates of sil- 
ver, 

There are more than thirty public libra- 
ries in Paris, most of them open to the 
public. There are the Libraries of Com- 
merce, Music, Mining, Law, and Medicine, 
all free to those who wish to enter. 

In the City Library there is a room for 
the special accommodation of Americans, 
in which there are six thousand volumes 
of official American publications. 

An English writer of the fifteenth cen- 
tury laments the lack of libraries in Eng- 
land, and calls France the paradise of 
literary men under the reign of Louis 
XIV., but fears that his successor will 
not maintain the reputation of this liberal 
monarch. But time proved that there 
was more danger in this respect from the 
advocates of liberty, equality, and frater- 
nity, than from the most imbecile of the 
French kings. At one time the National 
Assembly decreed that every missal, vol- 
ume, etc., that bore-a dedication to kings 
or the royal insignia should be destroyed 
or defaced ; this, of course, included the 
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most precious and ornamental treasures of 
the royal library. A few republicans, who 
were not vandals, risked their own lives to 
prevent the execution of this decree ; and 
among the number Ameilhon, blessed be 
his name! was so prompt and vigilant as 
to save in all eight hundred thousand vol- 
umes, which, but for him, would have 
been given to the flames or mutilated. 
At one time it was ordered that the books 
of a large library should be removed in 
three hours; but he obtained an altera- 
tion of the order to three days, and then 
kept men with wagons employed night 
and day till the time expired. His name 
stands in pleasant contrast to that of the 
renegade old monk Jean Aymount, who 
robbed the Imperial Library of some of 
its most valuable manuscripts, and muti- 
lated others. He cut thirty-five pages 
from a manuscript of the Pauline Epis- 
tles, which was of great antiquity, and 
written on vellum in gold letters; while 
from the Bible of Charles the Bald, a rare 
and curious ms., he cut forty leaves. It is 
a singular fact that, twenty-two years af- 
terward, thirty-four of the leaves of the 
Epistles came into the hands of an Eng- 
lish gentleman, who returned them to the 
library ; but the remaining leaf, and thir- 
ty-nine of the Bible, have never been 
found. 

There are in the libraries of Paris many 
rare and curious relics aside from books 
and manuscripts. All readers of history 
will remember Chevalier Bayard, who 
lived in the reign of Louis XIL., the knight 
without fear and without reproach ; and 
such will be interested in a piece of tapes- 
try that once adorned his castle at Greno- 
ble, but now hangs in the Imperial Libra- 
ry in Paris. This is valuable for its anti- 
quity, but is not as beautiful as a more 
modern piece of Gobelin tapestry which 
hangs in the Library of St. Genevieve. 
This library is one of the few that are 
lighted with gas, and open for evening 
visitors; and the tapestry is most exqui- 
site in design, representing ‘Study sur- 
prised by Night.” 

There are other rare old libraries on the 
Continent, none more so than the one at 
Munich, where the progress of book-mak- 
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ing may be traced to the earliest ages ; for 
there are six thousand books with dates 
previous to 1500. Here, also, is a manu- 
script musical library; that rich old me- 
dizeval music, a taste for which is now 
being cultivated in our own city. 

But the great storehouse of ancient 
books and manuscripts, the old pile in 
which reposes undisturbed the dust of 
many centuries, is the Vatican at Rome, 
I would like the lease of a hundred years 
of hale, vigorous life, with free entrance 
daily to these ancient halls, that I might 
give sunlight and air to the old mant- 
scripts and pictures, which are rendered 
almost useless now by the arbitrary re- 
strictions made in the time of Clement 
XIII, and which are still in force. 

There are in the palace itself, it is said, 
over ten thousand rooms ; the library- 
rooms are among the most lofty and spa- 
cious, and are adorned with pictures by 
the old masters, rare vases and statues, 
and the galleries containing the bookcases 
are beautifully frescoed; but the stranger 
can form no correct idea of the size of the 
library, as the cases are all closed. Among 
the few antiquities which the traveler is 
permitted to see is the Greek Bible of the 
sixth century, from which all other trans- 
lations have been made; the gospels of 
Luke and John, copied in the tenth cen- 
tury and bound in ivory ; and the ancient 
Greek Bible, which is so heavy that it 
takes two men to lift it, and for which the 
Venetian Jews offered its weight in gold. 
It is well that it is locked up in the almost 
impenetrable Vatican rather than on ex- 
hibition in Wall street. 

The lover of Dante will linger over a 
copy of the Divina Commedia copied by 
Boccaccio and sent by him to Petrarch, 
thus uniting these three illustrious names. 
Far less lovingly will the Protestant of this 
century look upon Henry the VIIIth’s 
Treatise against Luther, which gave him 
the name of Defender of the Faith; and 
many a heart is sad for a moment as it 


"sees, near this treatise, seventeen original 


love-letters, written by this same Blue 
Beard to the beautiful Anne Boleyn. 

The collection of illuminated missals and 
manuscripts in the Vatican is immense, 
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but there are no printed catalogues, and 
the written ones are very difficult of access ; 
then the library itself is closed on holidays, 
and these are so numerous in Rome that 
a stranger is often wearied in his attempts 
to visit it. The history of this library 
goes back, tradition says, to the time of 
Constantine the Great, but Sixtus V. pre- 
pared the great saloon of the library, and 
adorned the exterior of the edifice in the 
latter part of the sixteenth century. 

While in Italy we must linger for a 
moment among the quaintest old manu- 
scripts, collected by Cosmos de Medici in 
Florence ; nor can we pass unheeded that 
“ghost upon the sands of the sea, so quiet, 
so bereft of all but her loveliness; that 
city whose history is barred with bright- 
ness and shade, like the far-away edge of 
her own ocean, where the surf and sand- 
bank are mingled with the sky.” Flor- 
ence was once rich in her noble library of 
rare old manuscripts, first collected by 
Petrarch ; but the stranger who now enters 
its lofty galleries finds many of its alcoves 
made vacant by the despoiling hand of the 
Austrian, who has enriched Vienna at the 
expense of Florence. 

Poor Poland has suffered in the same 
way, for she once possessed one of the 
richest collections of manuscripts to be 
found outside of the Vatican ; but the czar, 
when he sent her nobles to Siberia, carried 
the gathered treasures of ages to his own 
capital. 

Turning from the continent to England, 
we find the Library of the London British 
Museum, containing six hundred and 
fifteen thousand volumes and forty thou- 
sand manuscripts. In this library the 
color of the binding indicates the subject, 
thus: history, red ; theology, blue; poetry, 
yellow ; natural history, green, etc. There 
are a number of libraries in the British 
Museum which have been presented at 
different times. The King’s Library is a 
collection made by the kings of England 
from the time of Henry VIL., and was pre- 
sented to the museum by George II. in 
1757. The Grenville Library was pre- 
sented by Lord Grenville in these words : 
“A great part of my library has been pur- 
chased from the profits of a sinecure office, 
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given me by the people, and I feel it to bea 
debt and duty that I should acknowledge 
this obligation by giving the library so 
acquired to the British Museum for the 
use of the public.” 

In this museum the stranger feels almost 
bewildered by the abundance of its literary 
treasures. Among the antiquities are two 
cases of block books, or the books which 
preceded the age of printing; they are 
simply specimens of nice wood-engravings, 
colored by hand. The earliest date—there 
are many older without dates—is the im- 
pression of a block, representing the seven 
ages of man, with a wheel of fortune in the 
centre, engraved 1460. There is another, 
much older, representing Christ before 
Herod, guarded by soldiers. This was 
found pasted inside a cover of a manu- 
script Vite Patrum, attributed to St. 
Jerome, and can not be later than the mid- 
dle of the fifth century. . Among the speci- 
mens of early printing is the first complete 
printed book known—a copy of the May- 
ence Bible, supposed to have been print- 
ed by Guttenberg and Faust at Mentz in. 
1455. 

The first book printed in England with: 
woodcuts was A Book of Chess Moral- 
ized, 1480;-but The Game and Play of 
Chess was printed six years before. This 
is found in Case 8, British Museum 
Library. There are two books, lying side 
by side, very beautiful in their workman- 
ship, but bearing dates three hundred and 
thirty-eight years apart; the first, 1517, 
nearly fifty years before the first printed 
book, is an allegorical poem on the mar- 
riage of Maximilian I. of Germany, with 
Maria of Burgundy. It is printed from 
movable types, while the ornaments, 
initials, and flourishes are engraved on, 
wood or lead, and nicely adjusted in the 
text. Its companion is a splendid speci- 
men of modern printing, and gained the 
gold medal at the Paris exhibition in 1855. 
It cost $20,000. 

Among other curiosities in this library 
is a copy of the letter which Columbus 
wrote on the discovery of the West-Indies 
in 1794; and here also is all that remains 
of that glorious old document—England’s 
pride—the Magna Charta of King John, 
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dated at Runnymede, June 15, 1215. It 
has been much injured by fire, but a frag- 
ment of the great seal still remains. 

Almost all the large cities of Europe 
have large free libraries ; but though rich 
in ancient manuscripts and rare books ; 
though some, like the Imperial in Paris, 
are searching Asia for the records of the 
past, and collecting even the Buddhist 
literature in their alcoves—not one, nor 
perhaps all the old royal libraries united, 
are doing as much to elevate the common 
people as the Free Library of Manchester, 
in England. This was opened in 1852, 
and has issued for five years, to readers in 
the building and borrowers owt, eight 
hundred and sixty-four thousand one 
hundred and four volumes, and the total 
value of all lost amounts only to twenty- 
one shillings! The working people show 
their appreciation of this library by the 
‘constant use they make of it, and its influ- 
ence is already seen in the increased indus- 
try, intelligence, and sobriety of that class. 

We have in the United States one free 
library, which equals, if it does not sur- 
pass, that of Manchester. I refer to the 
Boston Free Library, established in 1852 
by the liberality of two or three wealthy 
citizens, whose names will be remembered 
with gratitude as long as old “ Trimoun- 
tain” stands on her bleak hills by the 
sea, The building is a beautiful speci- 
men of architecture ; it is kept well warm- 
ed, ventilated, and lighted, and open to all 
who choose to enter; and the books are 
lent, without charge, to all residents of 
Boston who choose to apply. There is a 
general reading-room, one also appropri- 
ated to ladies, and a reference as well as 
a circulating library. It contains about 
sixty thousand volumes. 

There is a charming old library in Bos- 
ton, which, though not free, always ex- 
tends a kind welcome to a stranger ; and it 
has such a cosy, old-time air—a little 
redolent of Boston conservatism, to be 
sure—that he likes to linger, and if he 
wants a book upon almost any subject, 
(and what topic is there which Bostonians 
do not discuss?) the librarian, the best 
encyclopedia there, will be sure to direct 
him how to find it. 
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Last, not least, we come to our own 
city, where our noble Astor bears witness 
to the wealth and liberality of one family, 
It was commenced in 1839, and has now 
one hundred {thousand volumes, But 
it is not a circulating library, nor do we 
find the masses going there freely to enjoy 
its treasures. It is a delightful place for 
the student, the literary gourmand, the 
lady of leisure who has a literary taste; 
but we must turn to the Cooper Institute 
to find the men whose hands are hard 
with toil, the tired apprentice, the street. 
boy, the weary female teacher, the poor 
foreigner who sits down so eagerly to the 
foreign papers. We have watched all 
these classes there, and we have envied 
the donor the .happiness which he must 
feet when he sees the good which his 
hands have done. The periodicals are 
often so soiled that more fastidious readers 
go elsewhere. Let them do so, especially 
on Saturday afternoon, when those for 
whom the institute was intended, forget 
the toils of the week in the reading freely 
furnished to them. 

The Mercantile of this city was founded 
in 1820, and has nearly sixty thousand 
volumes. It is not a free library, but the 
privileges are great, and the terms moder- 
ate to clerks and to ladies, who are also 
admitted to the reading-rooms. 

There is another class of libraries in 
the United States which is doing great 
good in a silent way—that of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations. There is a 
large number of these societies in the 
United States, and most of them have, or 
are preparing to have, a library and free 
reading-room connected with it. The larg- 
est library now among them is that of the 
Brooklyn Association, valued at ten thou- 
sand dollars, and I believe this has the 
largest number of members. They have 
a large, commodious room, where any one 
who chooses can read the books, peri- 
odicals, and newspapers provided, while 
an annual fee of two dollars admits to all 
the privileges of membership. We hope 
to see these societies greatly multiplied. 

Why can not we also have in New- 
York a circulating library, similar to 
Mudie’s in London, where such books as 
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you wish may be ordered and brought to 
your own door for a trifling sum, and 
exchanged also, so that the housekeeper 
and invalid may be as easily supplied with 
books as with groceries? 

But we need in our great and rapidly 

wing city a free lending and reference 
library like the one in Manchester, Eng- 
land, open every day and evening—holi- 
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days not excepted. There are thousands 
of clerks, male and female, who have no 
quiet, pleasant hémes, but are crowded 
into small, ill-ventilated, cheerless bed- 
rooms, from which they are glad to escape, 
finding refuge often in some questionable 
place of amusement, or in the society of 
those whose ways lead down to the gates 
of death. 


a 


RESEARCHES OF A FOGY. 


I am one of those men who are not fast 
enough for the present age. Had I lived 
two hundred years ago, I should perhaps 
have acquitted myself creditably ; but now 
I lag behind. The consequence is, that, 
giving up all hope of keeping pace with the 
times, I busy myself in speculations on the 
past. But, as no man likes to feel that he 
isabsolutely useless, I try to persuade my- 
self that there is work for me, in rubbing 
up here and there the rusty image of an- 
tiquity, and in putting on record a few of 
those fleeting traditions which the passage 
mayhap of another generation would have 
carried completely beyond this world. 

It is not so much my purpose or desire 
to deal in solid antiquarian lore as to pick 
up and pack away some of those “ uncon- 
sidered trifles” which the serious annalist 
would hold beneath his notice; and to 
disport myself occasionally, 1t may be, in 
the twilight region betwixt fancy and fact, 
where, if the genuine gold of truth is not 
to be found, the pinchbeck mockery may 
pass muster in its place. 

That I am not utterly out of keeping 
with my time and have no prejudices is 
perhaps made evident in the fact that Iam 
content to give myself the somewhat 
slangy title of “Fogy,” which appears to 
hit my case. Thus much premised, I pro- 
duce the first item of my budget. 


I. 


IN THE DAYS OF SALMAGUNDI 


It is characteristic of this age, and more 
especially of this country, that events 
Which occurred comparatively but a few 


years ago already begin to assume the cast 
of age. So brief, too, has been our history, 
and the urgency of practical life heretofore 
so strong, that there has been little time 
or opportunity for the growth of those 
local, personal, or literary associations 
which give interest to the recollection of 
older communities. The Club of Shake- 
speare and the Ivy Club have no counter- 
part with us. This is even more the case 
with edifices here. Scarce does a building 
begin to nurse the first moss of antiquity, 
and invite old memories to shelter them- 
selves beneath its roof, than some surge 
of speculation sweeps it away suddenly, or 
the steadily advancing tide of business de- 
mand overwhelms it as a matter of course. 
This is the more to be regretted inasmuch 
as persons can make and leave behind 
them some record of their inner lives, 
through which the fashion of their minds 
may be discerned, and by which human 
sympathies can yet cling to them; but our 
associations with buildings are cat-like, 
and need to linger about the identical gal- 
leries and chimney-corners of the house. 
This train of thought has been suggested 
by a rumor which has lately come to my 
ears, to the effect that Cocktorr Haut has 
been or is about to be torn down. And 
what is or was Cocxiorr Hatu? It is 
an illustration of what I have just been 
writing. It was the resort, just sixty years 
ago, of a pleasant set of good fellows—of 
the quill, some of them—and the city of 
Newark has devoured or will devour it. 
And it is of this old house that I am in- 
duced by the paucity of such matter in our 
literary history to furnish an account, de 
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rived from family sources, which, if not 
much to speak of, is at least not brought 
into comparison with greater things. 

I should briefly premise that, at the time 
of which I am about to treat, the first 
series of Satmacunpr was in the full 
flush of success, and that Washington 
Irving and James K. Paulding, the authors, 
and Henry Brevoort, Jr., their sworn ally, 
were the most assiduous visitors of this 
place, the property of their common friend, 
Gouverneur Kemble. Irving and Paulding 
not only frequented the house themselves, 
but peopled it with a brood of imaginary 
gentlefolk and their dependents. Others 
of the Irving family, and friends of all the 
parties named, assisted occasionally in the 
frolics that went on there; and all, or al- 
almost all, had nicknames, as will inci- 
dentally appear. Gouverneur Kemble, for 
example, who came into possession about 
the year 1806, in recognition of his propri- 
etorship was fitted with the title of “ Pa- 
troon,” doubtless in ridicule of the limited 
extent of his grounds, for estates in New- 
York in those days often went by the 
square mile. 

And now for Cockxiorr Hatv itself. 

-This was a country-house a mile or so 
from the Newark in New-Jersey of that 
day, on the Belleville road. It was sur- 
rounded by a small domain of twenty-two 
acres, and stood nearly east and west, the 
main front being on the Passaic’ river, 
then and there a broad and sparkling 
stream. A honeysuckled porch with per- 
manent seats, one on each side of a door, 
met the view from the road, between which 
and the house was the garden. The 
grand entrance, gained by a winding car- 
riage-road, was opposite. The ground had 
a general slope toward the water, the 
porch on one side being raised two steps 
from the ‘earth, while on the other you 
reached the platform to the main door by 
a flight of six or seven. These were of 
stone, guarded by an iron railing, and on 
each side grew a Catalpa-tree, then some- 
what of a rarity. A lawn, studded with 
apple-trees, extended to the river. 

The house was ‘a plain square, with 
hipped roof, and wings to the first floor. 
When “‘the lads” first began to haunt the 
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place, it was occupied by Aunty, who 
had a life-estate in the property, and her 
major-domo and housekeeper, Daddy and 
Mammy Jacobs. ‘Aunty’ had been a Miss 
J., of Belleville, and her wedding must 
have been a ceremonious affair; for the 
old black cook of the establishment on 
describing the occasion, used, as reported 
to me, to expatiate on “her silks and her 
satins—de fedders on her head—and nine 
tall buckleys, miss, stringin’ on behind!” 
The old lady was iron in her notions of 
childish obedience and respect to age, and 
her favorite threat in case of disobedience 
or neglect of orders was: “Child! child! 
I'll shake you to a mummy.” 

The plan of the house, as described to 
me, was as queer as the supposed inhab- 
itants, the Cocklofts, are made to ap- 
pear, and there were some unaccountable 
“‘ poke-holes” here and there. The main 
outer door opened directly into a large 
hall, or, as it was sometimes called, “ The 
Chinese Saloon.” This hall, instead of 
extending lengthwise of the house, as is 
usual, ran crosswise, and occupied that 
whole front in the main body of the 
house, opening at each end into the wings, 
which formed, one the dining, the other 
the drawing-room. In each of these apart- 
ments the further end was of a hexagonal 
shape. The hall itself had its two inner 
corners cut off at an angle—one to ac- 
commodate a contracted staircase which 
led from a corner of the dining-room to a 
kitchen below, the other for the sake of 
symmetry. In accordance with the spirit 
of oddity which pervaded the entire estab- 
lishment, it was papered with all the 
trades of China, in active operation, and 
other illustrations of life in the Celestial 
Empire, such as an unlucky pigtail capsiz- 
ing a whole tray of crockery. A passage 
continued on from about the middle of 
this hall to the back door, (on the main 
road) and gave entrance'on the sides to 
Aunty’s room and that of Daddy and 
Mammy Jacobs. 

The stairway to the second story de- 
bouched from the large hall, was ingen- 
iously contrived so as to cut upa room on 
each floor, and landed on the upper level 
at the side of a narrow hall which ran 
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directly through the house, from west to 
east. This gave access to four chambers. 
These were, first and foremost, ‘The Red 
Silk,” which was the state-room, with the 
state-bed, a four-posted and awful struc- 
ture surmounted with a red silk tester, 
the edges of which were decorated with 
embroidered hangings, like what are now 
styled lambrequins. It contained also a 
superb cabinet, resplendent in apple-wood 
and brass, the secret of whose composition 
is with the lost arts. Then there were 
“The Green Moreen,” ‘‘ The Pink Chintz,” 
and “The Blue Chintz.” Does it not all 
read like a page from Fielding or Gold- 
smith? Over all was a low garret, which 
perhaps was responsible for the title of 
Cocxtorr Hatt. This: was probably 
bestowed by Washington Irving, who 
appears to have had in early life quite a 
passion for this sort of whimsical travesty 
of persons and things. 

The Green Moreen, which occupied 
the southwestern, angle of the second 
story, seems to have been the favorite 
bachelors’ quarters. Fast by its western 
window, on the southerly side of the 
stoop, grew an’ immense honey-cherry 
tree, to the fruit of which the birds were 
extremely partial ; and it is averred that 
these lazy dogs of Salmagundians would 
lie in bed there and shoot them. Into 
this tree “ Billy Taylor” (Paulding) once 
incautiously climbed, and the rest of the 
roaring boys, having detected him there 
pilfering, pelted him bitterly before they 
allowed him to descend; and, doubtless, 
it was a reminiscence of it that suggested 
one of the finest papers in the second 
series of SALMAGUNDI. 

The laziness of the friends on their in- 
cursions was notorious among their ac- 
quaintance. Peter Irving has recorded 
how they “sometimes fell sociably into a 
general nap in the drawing-room in the 
dusk of the evening ;” and it is told that 
on one occasion Miss Bella O., a neighbor 
in the outskirts of Newark, sent a bustling 
and peppery little doctor to see Mr. Paul- 
ding, at an hour when she had calculated 
that he would be found stretched on the 
sofa. Sure enough, before ‘‘ Billy Taylor” 
had fairly comprehended that a stranger 
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was in the room, the doctor, watch in 
hand, had him by the wrist, and was de- 
manding the specification of his synip- 
toms. The denowement may be imagined. 
Both parties at first’ thought the other 
was playing off a joke upon him, and both 
soon found that they were joint victims of 
a third. 

Many were the rare doings and the 
absurd pranks in and about that house, 
of which the trials at jumping and the 
games of leap-frog were of the least. In the 
Chinese Saloon, Dick McCall (teste Wash- 
ington Irving, e¢ al.) was, in a rather 
irregular way, dubbed a knight by Peter 
Irving, “senior of our order,” and be-pa- 
ganized into “ Ooroondates ;” and “ round 
and round and round about” the lawn, 
and finally into the summer-house, upon 
a certain fourth of July, was paraded.“ the 
supercargo,” (Harry Ogden) in the char- 
acter of St. Tammany, and in a mantle of 
red cotton, his Indian head-dress being 
represented by a huge fly-brush of pea- 
cocks’ feathers stuck handle-wise down 
his back under the collar of his coat, and 
towering majestically over his figure. 
Without question these wild blades did 
the attendant savages in a corresponding 
style of gravity ; but what mysteries were 
made manifest within that summer-house 
the witness of the previous part of the 
performance knew not, nor were they ever 
revealed beyond the circle of the Ilumi- 
nati. Again, one of the clan—it is not 
now remembered which—was on one 
occasion, for some breach of club-law or 
other social offense, arraigned before a 
grand court of inquisition, and solemnly 
adjudged to the horse-pond, the judges 
carrying out the sentence in person. In 
brief, the motto of Satmacunpr might 
very pertinently have been set up over 
the door of Cocktorr Hau: 


“Tn hoc est hoax, cum quiz et jokesez, 
Et smokem, toastem, roastem folksez, 
Fee, faw, fum.” 


So much for the trifling foundation of 
fact on which the three wags, William and 
Washington Irving and James K. Paul- 
ding, erected their superstructure of fic- 
tion, and based the stories of several 
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Cocklofts, that had no existence but in 
their own brains. 

Of the four principal figures of this 
madcap society, it may be pardonable to 
say a few words. Gouverneur Kemble, 
‘mine host,” the sole survivor, is known 
throughout the country, both for his hos- 
pitality and for being the founder of 
“The West-Point Foundry,” an estab- 
lishment which grew out of necessities 
brought to light in the war of 1812; and 
which, in another conflict, under the man- 
agement of R. P. Parrott, of gun celebrity, 
was one of the main agents in that won- 
derful development of military appliance 
which has so lately astonished the world. 

Brevoort, confining himself to private 
life, was of great use to Irving at various 
times, in his literary dealings, and became 
one of the earliest laborers in the building 
of “up-town” New-York. 

Both ofthe literary members of the 
fraternity rose to high public station— 
Irving a foreign minister, Paulding a 
cabinet officer. In letters, the name of the 
former has become truly illustrious, and if 
the other has ‘not achieved or deserved so 
universal a recognition, he was yet not an 
every-day writer; while in one point of 
view he will command in future ages a 
keener study than his more famous friend, 
that he was more characteristic of his age 
and country. 

That they should all have turned out 
so creditably seems to have astonished 
even themselves. Said Irving to Kemble 
in 1849: “‘Who would have thought that 
we should ever have lived to be two such 
respectable old gentlemen !” 

The friendship of these four comrades 
remained unbroken while they lived; and 
it is pleasant, and at the same time almost 
pathetic, to learn from their letters, how 
often as the years wore on their hearts 
reverted to Cocxiorr Haut and their early 
association there. 

It was dear to all of them. The two 
authors used it kindly. As an illustra- 
tion of how tenderly and affectionately 
these men touched with the wand of 
memory, and almost hallowed with their 
touch, even the inanimate features of the 
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place, I append an extract from that 
paper in the second series of Satmacunp1, 
to which I have alluded. It is from the 
pen of Paulding. 

He has imagined and finely described 
a thunder-gust, during which the Cockloft 
ladies are represented as having retired 
into a room with closed shutters and en- 
sconced themselves amid feather-beds, 

“The old cherry-tree,” says the chron- 
icler, “at the first blast, fell to the ground 
almost without a struggle. ‘It has gone 
before me,’ said old Christopher ; ‘ who 
shall complain of the shortness of life, 
when all live long enough to bury half 
the friends they love, and see the cherish- 
ed objects of their youth leveled in the 
dust ?? , 
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“Then ventured from their feathery 
covert Mrs. Cockloft and her blooming 
daughters. They had been told of the 
catastrophe of the cherry-tree, and the 
good lady attempted to condole with her 
husband. ‘It was so old, it could not 
have stood out much longer; and it was 
so full of gum, and bred so many insects; 
we will plant another, and it will soon 
grow again.’ ‘Plant another—soon grow 
again!’ repeated Christopher _pettishly. 
‘Yes, wife, we can plant another, and it 
will soon grow again. But we shall never 
live to see it, and all the pleasant recollec- 
tions of my younger days when I planted 
that old tree—will they, too, grow up with 
the one we shall plant in its stead? 
Young people’—turning to his daughters, 
who are verging only on to forty—‘ young 
people may renew lost pleasures, and 
replace their old friends with new ones; 
but the tree I have planted, and the 
friends I have followed to the grave, there 
is no time left me to renew.’” 

Christopher asks, If old associations 
be torn up, will they suddenly take root 
again? If Cocxuorr Haut be gone, as 1 
have reason to fear, I also may ask : 


When will there be another ? 
When one so well, in fancy and in fact, inhab- 
ited ? 
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SHORT SERMONS FOR SUNDAY-SOHOOL TEACHERS. 
No. IX. 


“Thou therefore which teachest another, teachest thou not thyself?”—Romans Ii, 21. 


Ix his conversation with Nicodemus 
our Saviour enunciated the principle to 
which all Christian usefulness must event- 
ually be referred; namely, that religious 
instruction, in order to be effective, must 
grow up out of one’s personal experience. 
A careful exposition of the passage from 
which our text is taken will show that it 
offers likewise an illustration of the same 
rule. 

The model Pharisee of primitive times 
imagined he was reaching the ultimate 
height of excellence when he could call 
himself a Jew; he asserted for himself the 
most edifying orthodoxy ; he presented his 
life as the pattern of flawless morality and 
eminent devotion ; he claimed extraordina- 
ty keenness in discrimination, approving 
only what was excellent ; he contemplated 
himself as sublimely equal to any exigency 
of public station; he could inform the 
ignorant, illumine the darkened, give coun- 
sel to bewildered adults, and help forward 
untaught children, being fully conversant 
with all the ritual and all the creed. 

Yet with all these assumptions the apos- 
tle seems to have discovered that which 
led him to rate such a creature as a mere 
spiritual quack; and he here denounces 
him with terrible violence. This man, so 
earnest against thieving, had a touch of 
dishonesty ; so stern in pressing the pen- 
alties of the seventh commandment, had 
some sins which would look ill under 
scrutiny. Ina word, he was instructing 
others with no word for himself. And, 
again, with great detail of illustration so 
as not to be misunderstood, St. Paul re- 
iterates the grand principle of the gospel ; 
religious instruction is to be indorsed by 
the living experience of the instructor. 

This is the theme upon which I venture 
once more to address my fellow-workers in 
the Sunday-school. A few general con- 
siderations will render the point sufficiently 
clear. 


I. Consider, first, the great common 
need under which humanity lies. It has 
pleased God to make men instruments of 
good to each other. Hence the proclama- 
tion of the gospel is necessarily experiment- 
al. No converted man has really any 
thing more to say than this: “ Come and 
hear, all ye that fear God, and I will de- 
clare what he hath done for my soul.” 

There is singular advantage in this 
method, if only faithfully carried out. It 
invokes all the power of sympathy. It 
renders one man influential over many. 
It saves material. It stimulates exertion. 
Men are always moved to action in their 
own behalf when they find others, once 
confessedly in the same category, now re- 
lating and commending the means of their 
extrication. Naaman was just the person 
to tell lepers of the prophet in Samaria, who 
had bidden him go wash in the Jordan. 
Bartimeus was just the right one to lead 
blind men to Jesus, who had opened his 
eyes. Hence it is perfectly natural that 
we demand of him who teaches us that 
he should first have felt the truth he prof- 
fers, that he should have experienced the 
good he promises, that he should have 
obeyed the command he is urging. We 
instinctively question the right of any in- 
dividual to address us upon those grand 
matters of personal salvation, unless he can 
say as Christ did, “‘ We speak that we do 
know, and testify that we have seen.” He 
is in as great peril as we are; he is in as 
much need as we are; and we say, “ Physi- 
cian, heal thyself!” 

II. Consider, in the second place, the 
aim of all religious instruction. The 
conscience must be reached, and through 
its monitions the entire life must be influ- 
enced, or else all teaching is wasted. And 
conscience is seared more or less in every 
case where the soul has so far passed from 
mere infancy as to reach the exercise of 
free-will. Great ingenuity is required in 
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order to reach it, something more than 
ingenuity is required in order to arouse it. 
Even then it is often misunderstood. 

Nothing appears-so mysterious as the 
forms of operation which this inner mon- 
itor chooses. Sometimes it seems to ren- 
der a man harder and more violent; and 
yet at that very wildest moment he is 
nearer yielding than ever before. Some- 
times it melts a man into deep emotion ; 
and yet we painfully discover afterward 
that this has been mere ebullition of ex- 
cited feeling. The main question to be 
answered with all teachers is this: How 
may we learn to discriminate in these con- 
fusing manifestations ? 

The answer is much easier than many 
are inclined to suppose. We can not grow 
skillful in distinguishing these external 
shows, without diligent studies of our own 
internal experience. Conscience must be 
watched in its working within our hearts. 
“ As in water face answereth to face, so 
the heart of man to man.” But face does 
not answer to face exactly ; features of chil- 
dren differ, and expressions of countenance 
are flitting and fitful. Still, the number 
and the name.of the lineaments are on every 
face the same. On general principles, that 
truth is most effective, which having proved 
itself forceful in reaching our own con- 
sciences, goes from its success there direct- 
ly and unhindered upon the intrenchments 
of another. And let it wear all its awful 
power undisturbed ; when it has the divine 
doctrine of repentance to utter, it would 
be folly to change even its raiment of 
camel’s hair, or cover the coarseness of the 
leathern girdle about its loins. 

III. Consider, again, the variety of 
JSorms employed in Scripture instruction. 
“ All Scripture is given by inspiration of 
God, and is profitable for doctrine, for re- 
proof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness, that the man of God may 
be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all 
good works.” But then, how much there 
is of it! One becomes bewildered and 
embarrassed in the midst of such riches. 
There is room for any amount of skill in 
discriminating what doctrine or what prin- 
ciple or what precept to apply in each 
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given case to insure most good, and avert 
all evil. 

Now, it is no reproach for me to utter 
when I assert that many of our Sunday. 
school teachers are at a loss here. Are 
there none, even in this day of light, 
who turn’ over the pages of God’s word 
helplessly in search of some reply to an 
inquiring soul? When the tossed world 
is drifting, and a passenger lies at the 
point of death, are there none who burry 
boldly to the Bible, as a sailor to the medi- 
cine-chest ; and yet stand appalled at the 
formidable array of spiritual drugs, any 
one of which possibly might be helpful or 
hurtful, if only they could know which ? 
How can we learn what truth to employ 
or what phases of truth to present? There 
surely can be but one reply to this ques- 
tion. 

Let the Scriptures be studied experi- 
mentally. Let the Christian teacher re- 
work every principle he offers to others, 
first into his own mind, and outwork it 
into his own life. It will not be long be- 
fore he will have gone over most of the 
moods and tenses of religious feeling he 
will meet. It-might not be safe that every 
physician try the effect of his prescrip- 
tions upon himself first ; but for Spiritual 
cures there is no process that can be more 
confidently commended. ‘“ Out of the 
abundancé of the heart the mouth speak- 
eth.” 

IV. Consider, furthermore, the power of 
@ Godly example. The common law of 
influence can not be expected to fail, just 
because the force exerted has in some 
cases become salutary: The habit of the 
human heart is inveterate. These are 
imitative, and in nothing so much as reli- 
gious observance. Moreover, they insist 
upon identifying a moral teacher with 
what he teaches, Especially under the 
gospel will they have it that Christians 
shall incarnate the truth they urge on 
others, and shall become the personal 
embodiment of it with all its predicted 
results. They will not suffer a limping 
man to propose an effective cure for lame- 
ness. 

Bear in mind that the world has this 
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much of a show of unusual reason in the 
case of the followers of Christ ; he ex- 
pressly taught that they should be accept- 
ed as illustrations and exemplifications of 
the gospel. The force of one sentence in 
the Sermon on the Mount turns upon the 
insignificant word, “So.” “Let your 
light so shine before men that they may 
see your good works, and glorify your Fa- 
ther which is in heaven.” “If, therefore, 
the light that is in thee be darkness, how 
great is that darkness!” In like manner, 
the apostles taught, “‘ Ye are living epis- 
tles, known and read of all men.” 

Hence there can be no inconsistency so 
utter as an inconsistent Christian teacher 
presents. There can no failure be more 
ridiculous in the eyes of a ribald world 
than that of a man who urges a truth and 
lives a lie. But, on the other hand, when- 
ever fully possessed of the power of the 
gospel, pervaded with its spirit, and ra- 


diant with its light, a grand life goes 


about doing.good ; that life has a majes- 
tic driving force to it almost unlimited. 
Men bend subdued to an influence which 
they can not comprehend, but which they 
know is safe, and which they feel they 
can trust implicitly. Finer picture of hu- 
man greatness there is not even in the 
Bible than that of Simon Peter, when the 
multitudes brought the sick out on couch- 
es, that they might lay them where at 
least his shadow could fall on them. Oh! 
believe me, this poor world has been de- 
ceived cruelly a great many times, but it 
is yet intelligent enough to recognize its 
best benefactors. There is no one thing 
it loves more to abide under than a good 
man’s shadow—the only shadow on this 
planet that renders it more luminous be- 
sides the shadow of the Almighty wing. 

V. Consider, in the fifth place, the law 
of the Holy Spirit's action. Truth is 
propagated not by transmission through 
mere symbols, but by radiation through 
conductors in contact. 

The lens of a burning-glass will not 
only suffer the free passage of the sun’s 
rays, but will condense and concentrate 
them, until the focus they fall upon bursts 
into flame; meanwhile the lens itself will 
remain perfectly cool. Wonderful experi- 
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ments of this sort have been performed 
with even a lens of ice, which kindled a fire 
and continued unmelted. You can find 
nothing, however, in religious matters to 
which this phenomenon would answer. 
The torch, not the burning-glass, is the 
emblem of spiritual life; it flames while 
it illumines, and is warmed as it sets on 
fire. He influences others most who has 
been nearest in contact with Christ. - 

‘Thus the Holy Ghost becomes an in- 
dweller. This is the meaning of the word 
spirituality ; it signifies the presence of 
the Divine Spirit. And there surely re- 
mains no ignorance in any mind as to the 
absolute necessity of his presence in or- 
der to all Christian usefulness. Without 
him we can do nothing. ‘If any man 
have not the spirit of Christ, he is none 
of his.” No religious teacher can give 
more than he gets, nor communicate more 
than he possesses. I will not deny that 
the Holy Ghost sometimes works immedi- 
ately upon the human heart ; what I urge 
now is merely that when he acts upon an- 
other heart through ours, he does it by 
And ordi- 
narily he influences the conscience next to 
the teacher’s, by moving the conscience of 
the teacher. Thus the efficient impulse 
is seen to grow up out of experience. 

Whichever way we look, then, we reach 
the same conclusion. The heart lies be- 
hind the hand which proffers religious 
truth. The practical importance of this 
principle can not be over-estimated. Let 
us now search for points of contact which 
it finds in Sunday-schools. 

1. We learn here the proper use to make 
of the Scriptures. All religious instruc- 
tion must be received experimentally. 
Thus the Bible becomes personal in every 
one of its utterances. How is it now? 
“The vision of all is become unto you as 
the words of a book that is sealed, which 
men deliver to one that is learned, saying, 
Read this, I pray thee; and he saith, I 
can not, for it is sealed. And the book is 
delivered to him that is not learned, say- 
ing, Read this, I pray thee ; and he saith, 
I am not learned.” What is this that ren- 
ders the learned and the unlearned toge- 
ther so at fault? Surely not want of edu- 
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cation, but want of experience. It may 
be worth knowing, as a geographical fact, 
that there is no water in the Kidron val- 
ley save after a shower; it may be im- 
portant to learn, as a historic fact, that 
Capernaum was located at Khan Minyeh ; 
but this is not what is going to save souls. 
We need to read the Divine word with a 
deeper sense of its spiritual meaning. 
We mus+, transmute facts into principles ; 
we must incarnate doctrine in daily ac- 
tion; we must embody truth in life; we 
must reduce vague information to vital 
and available help. 

2. We learn to distinguish between gift 
and grace. Mere intellectual gift some- 
times even hinders grace. “Christ,” said 
Legh Richmond, “may be crucified be- 
tween classics and mathematics.” It is 
not our want of aptitudes for doing good 
which stands in our way, half so much 
as it is our want of communion with God. 
The rule is, “Oh! taste and see that the 
Lord is good!” Out of this experiment- 
al acquaintance with truth grows our 
power to fitly offer it. Only thus can we 
learn to recommend the various viands on 
the table of the gospel feast. Scholarship 
becomes a means to an end. It is not 
the show of splendid attainments, but the 
hidden force of piety underlying them, 
which affects the souls we. hope to influ- 
ence. The gospel light is much like the 
solar light ; its beauty is not its efficiency. 
You may divide the sunbeam into seven 
beautiful colors, and not one alone nor all 
together will imprint an image on a da- 
guerreotype plate. Just outside the spec- 
trum, in the dark, there is one entirely 
invisible ray, called the chemical ray, 
which does all the work. No man ever 
saw it, no man ever felt it; and yet this 
it is which bleaches and blackens a dull 
surface into figures of loveliness and life. 
I care not how luminous a man’s personal 
or intellectual qualities may be, if he lacks 
amid the showy beams that are shining 
this one which is viewless—this efficient 
but inconspicuous beam of spiritual ex- 
perience—all. his endeavors will surely 
prove inoperative for good. 

8. We learn here the advantage of sca- 
sons of discipline. In all tho round of 
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God’s dealing with his children, there jg 
nothing like suffering as an educator, t 
deepens and widens and swells the vol. 
ume of Christian experience, so that the 
simplest utterance is made effective. Ah! 
how fine is the promise for good that is 
coming, when one wearing habiliments 
of mourning enters a Sunday-school with 
the rich for a class to teach! “He that 
goeth forth and reapeth, bearing precious 
seed, shall doubtless come again with re- 
joicing, bringing his sheaves with him,” 
Any thing that loosens the hold of the 
soul on earthly things, and just shuts it 
up to God, is valuable; but as a prepara- 
tion for usefulness is priceless. Any man 
expert in sea-life could haye said all that 
the apostle said when he came forth to 
quiet the sailors in the midst of ship. 
wreck. The force of his counsel lay not 
so much in the prudence of what he sug- 
gested, as in the experience which was 
embodied in it—that “long abstinence” 
in which he had received his vision. One 
mysterious but remembered hour there 
was which gave his speech all its efficiency. 
“And now I exhort you to be of good 
cheer ; for there shall be no loss of any 
man’s life among you, but of the ship. 
For there stood by me this night the an- 
gel of God, whose I am and whom I serve, 
saying, Fear not, Paul, thou must be 
brought before Cesar; and lo! God 
hath given thee all them that sail with 
thee. Wherefore, sirs, be of good cheer; 
for I believe God, that it shall be even as 
it was told me.” It is just this, just this, 
which is the element of power in any 
counsel, The angel of experience is sent 
to me, and then he is ready to say, “I be- 
lieve God!” 

4. We learn the secret of all success, 
and the explanation of all failure. It 
would seem at first sight that truth is ef- 
ficient in itself; that the, gospel sword 


has an inherent thrust no matter who’ 


wields it; and that all which needs to be 
done is to merely bring it in contact with 
human necessity. But now we under- 
stand that first it must pass through the 
teacher's experience before it can be ex 
pected to vitally influence those who are 
taught. He who fails lacks in experience , 
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he who grows init succeeds. That is, he 
who teaches another teaches also himself. 
When the plague was raging in Ireland, 
the priests gave out that if any map would 
take from his own fire a piece of burning 
peat and light his neighbor’s fire with it, 
he would deliver the family from an at- 
tack of the disease. The whole region 
was instantly alive, and brands passing 
toand fro. Oh! if superstition could do 
this much, ought not zeal to do more? 
But the kindling was to come from one’s 
own hearthstone then ; and the kindling 
must come from one’s own heart now. 
Oalvin’s seal-motto was a hand holding a 
heart on fire, with the legend, ‘‘I give 
thee all, I keep back nothing!” What 
we need beyond every other earthly need 
is, to have our entire level of Christian 
experience lifted. We are too busy about 
appliances and instruments and places 
and theories. My fellow-workers, suffer 
me one word. Since we last met I have 
been at the.ends of the earth. This hand 
that writes to you has plucked olive- 
leaves from the old tree in Gethsemane. 
Ihave a piece of a pyramid that I brought 
away from Egypt. On my table lies a 
canteen of water which I dipped from the 
Jordan. Alas! how little use I can make 
of these now! I showed them to our 
Sunday-school a few weeks ‘ago, and that 
is about all I can do with them. And 
here Iam back on the old ground again, 
facing my task. All I have to really work 
with, I find, is my experience of the Sav- 
iour’s love, And that is the result, not of 
my journey, but of my prayers! 

5. We learn the last essential of prepa- 
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ration for teaching. We must have the 
presence of the Holy Ghost. You see 
this most evidently in the case of the 
apostle who penned our text. “Thus,” 
says Chrysostom, “‘ this man, three cubits 
high, became tall enough to ‘touch the 
third heavens.” They called him Paul- 
lus, because he was little. He had a dis- 
temper in his sight. His bodily presence 
was said to be weak, and his speech con- 
temptible. But no man ever equaled him 
in power as a religious teacher. He held 
up before the world the most unwelcome 
and despised truth of the new gospel. 
He turned it round and round in his hand, 
as his own soul rose to a full comprehen- 
sion of its magnitude. He bound to it 
all his learning ; he wreathed around it 
poetry and philosophy; he warmed it 
with all his fiery ardor of temperament ; 
until in the supernatural rush of his elo- 
quence his diminutive body was forgotten, 
his bent form was straightened, his weak 
eyes were glowing, his hesitant utterance 
became fluent; and Saul of Tarsus, with 
all his passions and all his disabilities 
and all his sins, was lost in the inspiration 
of Paul, the ambasssador of the living 
God! No wonder that the simple-minded 
multitude of Lystra thought he was a 
deity, and brought forth garlands and 
oxen to sacrifice, saying in the speech of 
Lycaonia, “The gods be come down to us 
in the likeness of men!” 

Oh! for a baptism of the Spirit on us and 
on our children, that should fill us with a 
like experience, and insure for us a suc- 
cess ! 
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Day after day, upon my couch I lie 
Lonely and sad, by phantoms vague op- 
pressed ; 
Ghosts of the past, whom truant Memory 
Recalls to life to rack my tortured breast 
With vivid retrospect of fancies bright, 
High hopes, and strong affections, in whose 


ray 
Life, love, ambition, glowed with roseate light, 


Seeming to herald forth a “a perfect day.” 
Light faded —hopes extinguished — fancies 
fled— 
Feelings repressed till hardened into stone— 
The one beloved estranged, and worse than 
dead— 
Helpless, forsaken, humbled, and alone— 
One beam still lingers in the western sky ; 
Love only dies with life: Life—is Eternity. 
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CHAPTER I, 


“Ten let this be the last night we spend 
under the same roof,” said David Chester 
to Faye Chester, his wife. 

Did Faye Chester know her power as 
she sat on the hearth-rug at her husband's 
feet? Possibly she did, for without look- 
ing up from the flame of the fire that burn- 
ed before her, the pretty coral door-keep- 
ers of her words gave way, and a low, 
mocking laugh ran out from them. “ Da- 
vid Chester, you know that can not be, 
you love me too much. Go, if you can.” 

“You still refuse my wish ?” 

“Yes, David, Ido. Come, give mea kiss, 
and forget all about it. How the wind 
raves!” As Faye spoke, she lifted both 
hands toward her husband to be helped up, 
just as she had done a hundred times be- 
fore, for the hearth-rug was a chosen place 
of hers in the early autumnal evenings. 
She liked to get down “even with the fire.” 
I wonder if she knew what a pretty picture 
she made, sitting there, in her pure white 
raiment, with the flame-glow reddening 
over her and mingling with the clear gray 
tint of her eyes, making them burn like 
opals. 

“Faye! Faye, my darling! pity me; 
pity my great love for you, and tell me you 
consent. . Once more, I beg you to give 
way in this thing.” 

Her pretty white hands were still out- 
stretched toward David Chester, but he 
took them not. 

“T tell you I never will. She does not 
love me ; she hates me, and you, for loving 
me. I will not live under the same roof 
with her, lest I too learn to hate.” The 
hands had fallen, and a serious look was 
bent into the living coals before her. 

“Faye Chester, my wife, you know my 
promise. Farewell !” 

“ Ah! going, are you?” she laughed. “I 
would .wait for daylight and pleasant 
weather, if I were you.” Andnot a thrill 
ran through the heart of the little lady 
sitting there, as she heard the hall-door 
close. 


The great gale of the autumn was on 
its grand march over sea and land ; it slid 
across the rocky mountain-tops, and shook 
the foliage from mountain-sides and river. 
courses as if it were a demon of destruc- 
tion. Out at sea it was reveling in all its 
might of storm-power, and the waves beat 
the shore with a thunder of majesty terrible 
to hear; and yet, in the mountains there 
were chasms and secluded recesses filled 
with silence and calms, in the ocean were 
miles on miles of motionlessness where 
gale had never been; but in David Ches- 
ter’s heart, nay, in his whole being, there 
was no place of peace. It is only man who 
is stirred from the very foundations of 
his nature by the storms which sweep 
over him. 

Into a great deep of darkness and tem- 
pest, into a fiery storm, scorching and 
blinding and deafening, was this man cast, 
by the simple refusal of his wife. That 
which he had asked of her was a home in 
his house for Mrs. Chester, his mother. 
Long and earnestly had he reasoned and 
urged and besought, and at last condition- 
ed; but reason and condition were alike 
cast aside by that small person on the 
hearth-rug. 

Light and shadow of fire-light playing 
over her, Faye Chester sat on after his de- 
parture, and thought of the few years of 
her married life, how precious it had been 
to feel always and all-where the atmos- 
phere of her husband’s love enveloping 
her being as entirely as the soft blue bands 
of air wind around the earth, and she had 
so lived since the chime of their marriage- 
bells, without a thought of ever getting 
outside of that sweet atmosphere ; and even 
as she sat and heard a footstep along the 
hall, a smile played over her face at the 
thought of David Chester’s powerlessness 
to leave her. 

A knock at the door; Mrs. Chester 
sprang into being at once ; the little woman 
on the hearth disappeared, and in her place 
stood the mistress of “ Storm-Cliff,” and, 
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gave for the opaline beaming in her eyes, 
you would scarcely have recognized Faye 


Chester. 
“Where is Mr. Chester?” asked a 


servant. 
“He is gone out, Andrew, but will re- 


turn presently.” 

“Shall I admit Mr. Monroe?” 

“Yes, and to this room, the night is too 
cold without fires.” 

The low booming of ocean-surf always 
lingered about the region of Storm-Cliff. 
The thunders of the great deep shook the 
whole beach that night as the waves lash- 
ed sand and rock, scarcely a mile distant 
from the pure white walls of David Ches- 
ter’'s home. Just on that mile of the 
great Atlantic’s rim shone out, high and 
firm and white, a huge cliff, that bordered 
the home-land of the Chesters. 

The ancestral line of the Chesters had 
not ceased to hold Storm-Cliff in its pos- 
session since the year of the landing of 
Benjamin Chester on the western hemi- 
sphere ; it had become to them the grand 
centre from which all that was loyal and 
great and true in the Chester race should 
radiate, Thither, from year to year, they 
who bore the name and they to whom the 
name had been given went up or down 
or across, from their scattered dwelling- 
places, to renew again and yet again ties 
of affection and of love. This gathering 
together was a grand incentive to worthy 
action in young and old. The work of 
the year was then and there summed up, 
and to him who had achieved the best or 
the noblest, or the truest in life, the family 
jewel was intrusted, until the next an- 
nual meeting of the Chesters. 

This jewel was a ruby of great rarity and 
value, set in a star of gold, and as dear 
to the race as aught except its own love 
of noble deeds could be. It had been 
given by a monarch, scores of years in the 
past, in gratitude for his life, saved by his 
faithful subject Charles Chester. 

On the last annual meeting the ruby 
had been bestowed for the year upon David 
Chester. A great gleam shot out from the 
jewel in the fire-light as he disappeared, 
and Faye Chester saw it. The wings of 
the storm buffeted around the man; its 
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thunders at first deafened, then entranced, 
until, at the last, he was lifted up, as it 
were, into the presence of the storm-power, 
and borne by it down to the place of its 
throne, the coast. 

Up and down the white sands, tongues 
of watery fire leaping up into his foot- 
prints, went this man, left to the earth for 
resource and comfort. The sea was phos- 
phorescent ; far and near black waves were 
crowned and tipped with luminous fire. 
The long line of Storm-Cliff was laved 
at its base in a garment of sea-flame, the 
winds lifted the sea higher and higher, as 
if to wrap the cliff in the mantle of light, 
and the tide was rising. Low and black 
hung the clouds over earth and waters. 
There were pauses in the grand anthem 
of the equinoctial in which one’s very soul 
stood still to listen on that night, and in 
which, as in drowning, the events of life 
were brought visibly to the mind’s surface, 

David Chester reviewed his life; nay, 
his life passed in review before him. All its 
grandness, all its littleness, its joy, and its 
present bitter trial came and went in slow 
procession up and down along the sands, 
as he trod them. 

Storm-Cliff gleamed out suddenly 
from the blackness, as he turned his face 
landward after hours of wandering. New 
forces had been sent into the storm to 
break up its power. A long, low peal of 
thunder mingled itself in with the noise of 
the blast. 

Faye Mar David Chester had met five 
years earlier than this night. 

Born on the Indian frontier, bred into 
camp-life through childhood, and only 
sent home for education when it was sud- 
denly discovered one day that she was 
more deficient in learning than a private’s 
daughter of less age than she; pretty, 
imperious, and loved by her father as men 
love an only child for whose welfare they 
give their lives. Faye Mar went through 
the formula of an English education, very 
much as a comet sweeps the planetary 
sphere—in it, but not of it. To return 
to the wild freedom of life with her father 
was the strong desire of her nature. 

Faye sprang out of rules and forms, and 
with a joyous “peal to freedom” she was 
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once again on board the packet that should 
convey her to all that she prized most in 
life. ° 

When, one evening, all unexpectedly, 
a fair, slightly tall young lady appeared 
in Major Mar’s bungalow, with a cry that 
rang into his heart—a cry that. articu- 
lated, “Papa, I've come, I've come back 
to you, take me in,” and his arms infolded 
Faye—then did Major Mar comprehend 
that Indian camp-life, possible for Faye 
Mar the child, would not be a wise life 
for the young lady who had come back to 
him. 

But what should be done with her? 
He had not a relative to whom his jewel 
might be consigned for safe-keeping. “I 
will never, no never, leave you,” said 
Faye, when a return to England was sug- 
gested; “you sent me to school that I 
might fit myself to be a companion for 
you. -I remember every word you said 
that night, and for that I promised to go. 
I went, I have come back, and if we are 
driven into the jungle, I will never leave 
you, papa. Do you wish me to go away 
and love any body else; are you tired of 
your Faye, papa?’ And the lonely man 
who could command men could not un- 
wind from his neck the arms of his child 
and bid her go from him; he could only 
wrap the bit of “ Dear Devotion,” as he 
loved to call her, a little more fondly to his 
heart, and bid her stay. From that day 
the young lady adopted the name her 
father had bestowed upon her, and the 
signature “Faye Mar, D.D.” (Dear De- 
votion) was certain to work its way to 
suit the little lady’s will. 

As time went on Major Mar became 
more and more convinced that either Faye 
must leave him, or he must give up his 
commission. Decision came in the form 
of Indian fever, which reduced Faye from 
the fresh, bright English girl to a pale, 
wan, lifeless child, who seemed to be 
dying under the torrid heats of the land. 

More and more of tint and freshness 
came to Faye with every degree gained to 
the northward,and the airs from the moun- 
tains under the sea set her heart abeat 
with life and vigor, so that when the 
home-land was gained, and Major Mar re- 
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turned to olden places and friends, with 
the illness of Faye his apology for appeag. 
ing, the sunny blushes of that young 
lady seemed to set themselves at variance 
with the statement. 

Weary with English rule in India, ang 
heart-sick of military despotism, Major 
Mar sold his commission and turned his 
whole attention to the study of political 
economy. With Faye for his darling 
companion he journeyed from kingdom 
to kingdom, and having made European 
politics familiar in theory, he came to our 
beloved Western Republic, to learn from 
it what of wisdom might be in it. 

As David Chester paced the wave. 
driven sands he looked up at Storm. 
Cliff, his heart abeat with the thought of 
five years past. Again he fancied he 
could see that little figure, clad in white, 
perched on the cliff, looking out at sea, 
so far and so soulfully that although he 
stood on the sands until the sun had 
gone down, he might have been a grain of 
the sands or a wave of the ocean, so en- 
tirely was she unconscious of his presence 
below. 

That peculiar opaline light in the 
child’s eyes, as the last rays of the sun 
passed over them, has beamed far out at 
sea and down on David Chester, telling 
him that there was fear in the little one 
waiting there. ; 

Not often had he climbed the cliff, but 
in the twilight he went softly around, and 
holding his breath, lest he should alarm 
the motionless figure, he gained the 
height. The soft summer day had held 
its hand lovingly over the surface of 
ocean, passing down each shining winkle, 
and at twilight a low, dead calm lay on 
the waters, while from below beat upward 
the motion of the tidal heart that can 
never, while time lasts, be still. 

“ Alone, child, on this high cliff! have 
you no fear?” he had said, standing be- 
side Faye Mar. 

“Tam not a child, and ought I to be 
afraid? My father went out at daybreak 
with the fishermen, and I can not see him 
anywhere. It is growing dark ; tell me, is 
there danger for him? the boat seemed 
so small;” and not once did Faye Mar 
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withdraw that earnest, patient outlook 
from over the great deep. 

“It is very calm; the fishermen at our 
village are careful men, do not alarm 

If. How long have you been 
here?” 

“TI do not know, they went at day- 
break; I was here in time to see the boat 
go out of sight; I came from breakfast 

” 


“Tell me, where are you staying? not 
at the village? that is too far from here; 
besides—” and David Chester had paused. 

. There was something in the language and 
the air of the child, as he still thought her 
to be, that forbade the idea of a residence 
in the fishing-village four miles below. 

“No, at the large place down below, 
where so many are staying. We came last 
week; I do not remember the name of 
the house, you know it. You are Mr. 
Chester, papa told me, and that is your 
home over there. Papa has a letter to 
you from some friend of his—some one 
who knows you. There, there! I see a 
tiny sail! Oh! if it only is papa! I'll never 
let him go to sea again without Faye 
Mar, D.D.” Anda sunny smile dimpled 
the dimples of the watcher. 

“T never heard that name.” 

“That is papa’s name for me; no one 
else knows what it means. Isn’t it nice 
to have a name that no one else knows ? 
It makes me think of the white stone and 
the new name written thereon. Do you 
see the sail ?” 

“Tf you will tell me the name by which 
you are known, I will do my best to find 
the fishing-boat ; the sail you have seen 
isa ship coming in.” 

“My papa is an English gentleman, his 
name is Maurice Mar; ought to be Scotch, 
but he is not; and I am his only child. 
Do you see the boat ?”’ 

“Tt is not come to the rim of the ho- 
tizon; it is growing late, and I can not 
leave you here alone. Will you come 
with me, and I will send you safely home ? 
Besides, you must be nearly famished with 
hunger.” ' 

For one moment Faye Mar’s eyes could 
not see the darkening distance seaward 
for the tears that filled them. Wearied 
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with the long walk in the morning, faint 
from want of food, and worn with her 
vigil on the cliff, the child, if she had been 
any other child, would have gently yield- 
ed, and gone to the home of David Ches- 
ter. 

‘“*No, no,” she said ; “I feel as if I was 
papa’s light-house, set here on this rock ; 
as if I went down the light would go out, 
and he be lost. You must let me stay.” 
And argument failed to lift the little light- 
house from the cliff. 

Beneath the pure white walls of Storm- 
Cliff, scarce a mile distant, David Ches- 
ter knew full well that his mother impa- 
tiently awaited his return. He had prom- 
ised to be with her at sunset, and impa- 
tience of delay, he knew full well, arose 
with Mrs, Chester to all the power of a 
passion. 

“Miss Mar, you are not afraid to stay 
here alone ?” 

“Papa told me the coast was safe for 
miles, and this cliff is in your own grounds, 
is it not ?” 

“Tf you have no fear, there is not the 
slightest danger. You must make me one 
promise—not to leave the place until 1 
return.” 

“T promise, unless the boat comes in. I 
can scarcely see.” 

The little light-house showed its faith- 
ful watch for an hour after David Ches- 
ter went. Curiously, weirdly, the wind 
sprang up after the darkness was let down, 
and the moon came from the far east with- 
out a sign to tell whether it had met the 
little fishing-boats in their westward jour- 
ney. 

The Storm-Cliff stood at the shore end 
of the long line of light the moon shed 
over the ocean, like a huge pier on which 
it might safely rest; and on its summit 
fluttered the little white flag that told of 
the true faith of Faye Mar, as David Ches- 
ter returned shoreward. The maiden from 
the fishing-village, who served in his house, 
and who walked beside him to the cliff, 
was scarcely larger than the keeper of the 
light ; but with refinement of manner, 
born of true sympathy, (for she had 
watched the coming home of a boat that 
never yet had come to land) she placed 
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before Faye Mar the tempting food she 
had brought. “Pray eat it, miss,” she 
said ; “who knows but we shall watch all 
night, and you would not wish to be 
asleep when the boat comes in.” 

There was magic in these words, “‘ We 
shall watch,” beyond all persuasion, and 
she who had fasted since early morning 
ate. 

The moon reached the zenith. Three 
figures, wrapped in dark folds, held their 
places on the cliff, while the winds grew 
stronger and stronger, and the surf down 
below beat its grand marches on the sands, 
Words had grown powerless. Faye Mar 
would watch there. At last her eyes wan- 
dered for a moment from the bridge of 
moon-rays over which the boat. must pass 
in its homeward way to the little maiden 
by her side. Sitting upright, the child 
was asleep, the moonlight shining over 
her pretty, childish features, making them 
seem younger and fairer and fresher than 
they were. 

Faye said, “I think, Mr. Chester, this 
girl should be at home. See, she is 
sleeping, and .the wind is cold; will you 
go now? it soon will be daylight. She 
will work to-morrow and I can sleep.” 

“We can not leave you here, perchance 
the boat is already at the village.” 

“No; I have never looked away from 
the broad light yonder, and you yourself 
said it must cross that track. Do leave 
me and go home.” 

“ David, David!” Whose could be 
that voice, cold and stern, calling over the 
rocks in the depth of night ? 

Mr. Chester stood erect, and cried, 
“« Here, mother, I am, up the cliff. Stay! 
I will come to you!” 

“Tam come to you!” And a tall form 
appeared on the cliff itself, a height to 
which the lady of ‘ Storm-Cliff House ” 
had not attained by daylight in all the 
years of her life. The little maid from 
the fishing village started up and began 
to tremble, widely awake at the first sound 
of Mrs. Chester’s voice. 

“What does this mean ? Why are you, 
David Chester, not in your own room? 
Why are you here at this time of night, 
Olive ?” 
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Olive trembled for answer. David Ches. 
ter said, “Mother, this is Miss Mar; her 
father went out in the early morning with 
fishermen from the village, and she js 
watching for his return.” 

“T should like to know where Miss Mar 
was brought up, that she does not see the 
impropriety of spending the night with 
you on this cliff A young lady would 
never dream of such a thing.” 

“ Pray hush, mother.” 

David Chester almost groaned the 
words ; but the clear, unshaken voice of 
Faye Mar answered : 

“Madam Chester, I was ‘brought up,’ 
as you term it, in an Indian bungalow. 
My father is all I have in the whole world. 
He is on the sea to-night, and I am near. 
er to him here than in my room in the 
great hotel. Is the cliff yours, that I may 
not wait upon it?” 

“TImpertinence !” ejaculated Mrs. Ches- 
ter. 

“Madam, I am not impertinent. I love 
my father, and I only wait and watch for 
him. Your son and your maid need stay 
no longer. I see my father’s boat—there, 
there! crossing the light. I must go.” 
As Faye spoke the little boat turned in 
its course, the sea was risen into yeasty 
billows, clouds of sea-foam were beating 
at the base of the cliff Without another 
glance at Mrs. Chester, Faye almost ran 
down the steep side of the cliff. Even 
David Chester, man as he was, could not 
have kept pace with the white, flying fig- 
ure, had he attempted it. To assist his 
mother down, where she seemed to have 
climbed with such ease, was a slow and 
tiresome endeavor ; and when the sands 
were reached, he could just discern a mist 
of white on the beach below, in the direc- 
tion the boat was making. “ It was a 
curious place for the fishing-boat to land,” 
Faye thought; “nothing but a white 
reach of sand, and the breakers were surg- 
ing over it.” 

“Mother, since you have come out here 
into the night, I pray you wait here ; pos- 
sibly that is not the boat, and the child is 
alone.” 

“Child!” echoed Mrs. Chester, and the 
fine tone of scorn that wrapped the word 
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seemed to light its way, swift as lightning, 
into David Chester’s heart. He left his 
mother with the little maid Olive, who 
trembled more than ever at the severe lec- 
ture on propriety that the stern lady of 
Storm-Cliff thought it her duty to bestow, 
whiie she paced the beach in the direc- 
tion of the boat. 

“It is the boat, I know it!” cried Faye 
Mar, as David Chester approached. 

Steadily it came onward, riding the bil- 
lows like the stanch little bark it was. 
Sail and mast and hull, it rose into sight, 
then was lost in the valley of water below 
only to rise again and again, and draw 
near and nearer to the beach. 

_ Agroup of men were gathered in the 
stern of the boat. Faye saw them quite 
distinctly, and recognized the faces as the 
boat rode a high wave. She had gone to 
the village on the previous night with her 
father to make the engagement for the 
day. 

Suddenly the occupants of the fishing- 
vessel saw the fluttering white of Faye’s 
garments, They had thought the coast 
to be deserted. There was a little haven 
close by, where at just a turn of the tide 
the boat might ride in in safety. Into 
the haven they were guiding the boat 
when they saw figures on the sands. It 
was too late to turn, the wind was getting 
itself into a gale, and the ocean was put- 
ting on its might. Faye Mar cared noth- 
ing for wind or ocean, for boat or haven, 
so that her father had come home. Her 
long watching broke into a little carol of 
joy, which, had the child known the 
heart of her Father in heaven, would 
have resolved itself into a thanksgiving. 

“The boat is getting into Cliff Haven; 
come,” said David Chester, “‘ five minutes 
and it will be at anchor.” 

He led Faye onward, his mother and 
Olive following. } 

“Why did not papa know me?” said 
Faye, as if to herself; and then, under 
the rocks, close to the surf, they went, 
and were in the bit of harbor, just large 
enough to float the boat. 

Were the men worn out with their fish- 
ing that they entered in that death-like 
silence? Still as a statue stood the small 
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white figure, while the anchor went down, 
while the main sail was sliding adown 
the mast, while one after another the men 
stepped from the boat to the rock beside 
her, until in the boat there was no human 
being. , 
“What have you done with my fa- 
ther ?” 

Moon and stars kept their appointed 
places in the heavens, the sea beat its 
heart against the rocks just outside; the 
first faint line of day-dawn lay across the 
east, the fishermen stood in silence, and 
there was no answer for Faye Mar. 

“‘ Where is my father ?” she cried, and 
again there was no answer ; the little fish- 
ing-vessel just moved to and fro, and 
they who alone could have spoken spoke 
not. 

‘* Will no one tell me where my father 
is ?” 

An instant of silence followed the third 
appeal, and then the oldest man among 
the fishermen spoke, “I will, if it drowns 
me. Poor child, we lost him overboard !” 
and the man hurried away. Just outside 
the little harbor-basin, had there been 
one to listen, that one would have heard. 
strong sobbing, and seen tears stealing in. 
long furrows down the fisherman’s cheeks. 
It was two score years since he had seen: 
the curling waters strike down the gold’ 
of alittle head, that but a moment before: 
had been safe beside himin his boat. He- 
remembered the face of his wife when she 
came down at evening to meet him and 
their child. 

Faye Mar seemed to slowly contract, 
as if withering under the blight. Mrs. 
Chester ‘said, putting out her hand as if 
to rest it on her shoulder, “Think, Miss 
Mar, how many have been drowned be- 
fore, how many have borne bravely the 
drowning of friends.” Mrs. Chester’s 
hand did not touch Faye Mar’s shoulder, 
for the blighted little figure had dropped 
upon the rocks at her feet. 

‘Go home, mother, and prepare a place: 


for Miss Mar,” besought David Chester,, . 


he hovering over the little mass of white,. 

not knowing precisely how to gather it up. 
“If you are going to carry her, I will: 

I suppose she must be brought in liy, some : 
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one, but I should think it much more pro- 
per that one of the men carry her.” 

T do not think David Chester heard the 
words his mother had spoken, but he gave 
heed to Olive’s, gentle tender of assist- 
ance. : 

Storm-Cliff lay one mile distant; and 
as David Chester turned his face toward 
it, bearing the burden that was as noth- 
ing before the strength and power that 
was within him, he almost smiled to hear 
the words, “ We will follow Mr. Chester, 
lest his strength give out,” and the fisher- 
men kept pace with them. The little 
maid Olive walked now on one side, then 
on the other, holding the cold hands of 
‘Faye Mar in her own, and gently trying to 
urge back the warm blood into them. 
Only once did she speak; it was when 
the light of morning revealed fully the 
face he carried : 

“Do you think she is dead, Mr. Ches- 
ter ate 

“We will keep her alive, you and I, 
Olive,” he had said; and she had whis- 
pered, “No one but God can do that, Mr. 
David ;” and laid softly over the mo- 
tionless face the bit of lace that had serv- 
ed for a vail. 

The cliffroad ran in an unswerving 
line from the shore to the entrance of 
Storm-Cliff Just outside the reach of 
sea-sprays, gnarled, twisted, wind-driven 
trunks of wild-cherry trees lined the 
road ; above them hung tufts of green 
that formed welcome shade from summer 
heats. The line came to the ocean’s rim, 
just as David Chester reached the wild- 
cherry trees. He sat down on a fallen 
tree-trunk, more to rest the burden he 
carried than to ease his own arms. Olive 
gently held the face of Faye Mar in her 
hands, and she broke into a radiant smile 
as the sunlight struck across the fair feat- 
ures, for a soft sigh came through the 
closed lips. 

“She is alive, Master David,” said Olive. 
He+was standing looking down upon the 
two girls, so unlike in birth and educa- 
tion, so like in that something that shines 
out higher than mortal birth, and strong- 
er than any art of knowledge. 
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“Thank you, Olive,” he answered, bend. 
ing to bear onward the helpless child. 

“T wonder for what he thanked me,” 
thought Olive. ‘I don’t believe he knew 
what he was saying.” 

The sun was risen when the angle of 
shadow from the white walls of Storm- 
Cliff fell first across the face of Faye Mar. 
Was there something in the very shadow 
of it that aroused her into consciousness ? 
David Chester had not reached the en- 
trance when, with a sigh that smote into 
his being, he heard the words, ‘* Why did 
you bring me back, why didn’t you let 
me go to my father?” 

He strode into the hall, up the stair. 
way, and met his mother at the top of it. 

“ What réom ?” 

“Tn there !” 

The door stood opened. It was the en- 
trance to the pearl-room. 

The last occupant of the bed upon which 
David Chester laid Faye Mar had been 
Margaret Chester. From pearl to emer- 
ald had been the change for the last daugh- 
ter of the family. The summer sun was 
shining into the grass above her grave at 
that moment. 

“There! leave her to me!” and Mrs. 
Chester had almost thrust her son from 
the room. 

The process of recovery into which 
Faye Mar found herself involved necessi- 
tated all the power that was latent in her 
to endure. Mrs. Chester forbade her to 
speak, where no words were possible. 
She moved about the room issuing orders 
that were obeyed simply because there 
was no power of resistance. She issued 
orders that were not obeyed because there 
was no power of obedience. Faye Mar 
was told to eat of food that.was put to 
her lips, when the power of swallowing 
was suspended. She was told to “cry, 
that crying would relieve her,” when the 
mid-day sun of sorrow was burning into 
her brain, and one might as soon expect 
night-dews at noonday. 

The hours went by, until it was almost 
evening, and yet Faye Mar had not spoken, 
except the words to David Chester. She 


lay upon Margaret Chester’s bed, as mo- 
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tionless (save for the breathing that quick- 
ened as time went on) as she who lay be- 
neath the emerald in the graveyard. 

Sitting there, in the solemn quiet, Mrs. 
Chester resolved that this young lady, so 
suddenly put into her house, should not 
exert any influence over her son; and, to 
that end, she carefully excluded every one 
of the household from the room, that her 
name, even, should not be heard in the 
house. As often as David Chester appear- 
ed at the door to make inquiry, so often 
was the commaad of the.doctor, that “the 
patient should rest undisturbed,” repeated. 

At last there came a sound of heavy 
feet on the stairs and along the hall. It 
was of men bringing in baggage from the 
hotel down the coast. David Chester had 
sent for it with a purpose; and despite the 
assurance of Mrs. Chester that the pearl- 
room was no place for trunks, he ordered 
one in. Itwasa small, foreign trunk, that 
he rightly judged had been known to 
Major Mai’s daughter all her life. It was 
her father’s, inseparable from him in all 
histravels. The opaline light sprang into 
her eyes the instant they rested on the 
trunk, 

“T must go and watch for my father,” 
she said, springing up, instinct with life 
and energy, and then, suddenly discover- 
ing her surroundings, she cried out, “‘ Oh! 
why did you let me go to sleep and forget 
it, perhaps it is too late; do you hear? I 
must go now!” 

All the dignity of manner, all the power 
at Mrs. Chester’s command, were as dry 
grass before the fire of Faye Mar’s purpose. 

“ Madam, no one has ever stood between 
me and my father, and you must not; I 
could not bear it, nor could he; please call 
some one to prepare me and let me go.” 

“She is quite frantic,” whispered Mrs. 
Chester to her son, waiting at the door, 
ie must send some one to help hold 

er.” 
“T will send Olive,” he said; “but, 
mother, ask her when she wishes to go.” 

“ Ask a madman what he raves about ?” 
exclaimed Mrs, Chester, shutting the door, 
at which in a few seconds Olive waited. 

A half hour passed, and then Olive quiet- 
ly went out to Mr. Chester. 
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“Do you think,” she said, “it would kill 
Miss Mar to go down to the cliff again? 
It certainly will kill her to treat, her so,” 
and Olive cried like a child. 

“To treat her so! tell me what you 

mean ?” and David Chester shook Olive’s 
arm until, from very pain, she ceased sob- 
bing and told him that Mrs. Chester had 
taken from the room the dress Miss Faye 
had worn the night before, and was hold- 
ing her hands fast in her own, lest she 
should rise. ‘Do, Mr. Chester, take the 
poor young lady tothe shore; may be the 
sight of the waters will make her cry. I 
will carry her myself if there is no other 
way.” 
“‘ Nonsense, child, there is no need that 
any one carry her from Storm-Cliff; come 
with me, Olive.” And they straightway 
went to the pearl-room. 

“Mother, I must see you one minute ; 
leave Miss Mar with Olive, and come to 
me, or I come to you.” 

“ Any thing to keep my son from this 
girl,” thought the proud woman of Storm- 
Cliff; and she telling Olive to hold fast the 
hands she released, went to him. 

“Well, David, what is it ?” 

“Mother, I wish to take that poor child 
in there to the shore. I believe it to be best 
that she go.” 

“David Chester, do you think I am to 
be overruled in such a thing as this? Is 
it not enough that she is brought into my 
house in such a manner, without your in- 
terfering after I have taken all the trouble 
I have?” 

“Mother, I must take her to the cliff; 
her life I believedepends upon it. Will you 
see that she is made ready while I order 
the carriage ?” 

“No, David, I will not, nor shall my 
carriage go forth on such an errand; but I 
will order it to convey her out of the house; 
she shall go back to the hotel.” 

“Mother, do you forget whose house 
this is in which we have heretofore dwelt 
in quiet?” David Chester could not say 
“ ce.” 

“Then I go out of it.” 

“No, mother, not for such a cause, not 
for any cause; but, mind my words, in the 
thirty years of my life I have not once, 
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where my own interests were concerned, 
gone contrary to your expressed will. If I 
were in there, you should hold my hands, 
you should exercise the most of your power 
unquestioned; but against that child you 
shall not. I putall the might of my man- 
hood between you and her; let me pass! I 
have determined to take her to the sight 
of that which has destroyed her father.” 
Mrs. Chester did not move, she stood 
directly before the door of the pearl-room, 
her cold, dark eyes fixed in ineffable scorn 
on her son, her hand fast to the knob, as 
if she would there hold it against the 
world. 

A sharp conflict in the mind of David 
Chester—a sudden spasm, as of pain too 
quick to be groaned out, and he knelt at 
his mother’s feet. 

“Mother, J pray you let me in!” 

“ An adventurer’s daughter! Yes, go 
in, David Chester,” and she flung the door 
widely open. 

There stood Faye Mar, quietly robed in 
a soft gray dress, her eyes gleaming with 
a strange lustre that could not reflect back 
the angry scorn of Mrs. Chester. 

That lady no sooner discovered Faye 
Mar standing thus, than she, with one of 
those subtle, quick movements peculiar to 
reptiles, was within the room, with the key 
in her hand and the lock turned. 

“Miss Mar!” she exclaimed, “I am 
glad to see that you are so far recovered 
as to return to your hotel. I will send 
you in my carriage, and your baggage can 
follow.” 

“Thank you, madam, I will go now, if 
you will let me pass. Iam sorry”—and 
almost a sob broke forth— “that my 
father can not thank you for your kind- 
ness to ‘his child.” 

“You can not wear that dress from 
here. How dare you, Olive, touch one of 
Miss Margaret's dresses ?” 

“Indeed, Mrs. Chester, that dress came 
from this trunk,” Olive said, pointing to 
that which had been brought in. 

“Tt is my child’s dress.” 

“Give me mine and take it, Ginn: I 
shall want this no more. Papa gave me 
one corner in his box to have always in 
readiness for a sudden journey, and this 
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was in it; you can have it.” And with 
the words, all the light in her eyes seemed 
to die. 

Mrs. Chester passed into the little dress. 
ing-room beyond. She had not been 
there since the week after Margaret's 
death. She opened a wardrobe, and there 
hung a soft gray dress, that which she 
thought had been taken by Olive. For 
one instant a tide of hot blood rushed into 
Mrs. Chester’s face, and she hid it in the 
folds of the dress, but David's voice 
pierced even into the dressing-room, and 
hastily closing the wardrobe, she went 
out. 

The proud woman was fiercely humbled, 
and by her own words; her anger chang. 
ed into something deeper; it looked like 
undying hate, as she said, “You can leave, 
Miss Mar, I will detain you no longer in 
my house.” And she threw the door open. 

David Chester entered. He encoun- 
tered that terrible look in his mother’s 
face, and, man as he was, he trembled 
before it. When he spoke, she was 
gone. Faye Mar moved a few steps to- 
ward the door, and again that peculiar 
contraction took place which had preced- 
ed the fall upon the rocks. David Chester 
saw the faltering figure, and before it had 
time to fall it was laid back upon the 
dead Margaret’s bed. 

“She has eaten nothing since last night. 
O Mr. Chester! please do not leave her 
again—pray do not!” pleaded Olive, 
gently stroking back the hair from the 
dead-white temples. 

“Fear not, Olive, I will not.” With 
the words the fisherman’s daughter had 
departed. Scarcely a moment, it seemed, 
was she gone, when she returned trem- 
bling and sobbing, and whispered : 

“Mr. David, tell me whatI can do; 
Mrs. Chester took from me the cup on the 
stairs, and told me to give nothing more 
of hers to this——” 

“There ! there! Olive, hush!” and fora 
moment all was silent within the room, 
David Chester bending over the still feat- 


ures of this girl, who, twenty-four hours — 


earlier, had not come into the horizon of 
his life ; and now—for her sake was it, or 
for humanity's sake ?—he was about to do 
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that from which he would have shrunken 
as from a dishonorable deed, only one day 


earlier. 

“Oliyé, Iam going out, to lock you in 
here a few minutes. You will trust me, 
and not be alarmed ; try your utmost to 
bring back Miss Mar; here are all the 
restoratives you need.” 

There was a world of trust in the gentle 
face, all flushed with feeling and tears, 
that turned not one instant from the pallid 
little figure before her. 

David Chester met his mother in the 
hall, where she was walking up and down, 
her features almost distorted with wrath, 
and her muscles all at fullest tension 
from the working of the evil spirit within. 

“Mother!” said her son, walking on 
by her side, “do you remember the day 
Margaret died in the room up-stairs ?” 

“ How dare you mention my Margaret’s 
name to me, you—unworthy to be her 
brother, unworthy of your name.” 

“Mother,” he went on, not giving way 
toa feeling of his own, “ will you be just 
to our Margaret in being just to this poor 
young girl, so thrown upon our kindness 
and care? How do you know that she 
might not be to you, in your loneliness, 
a second Margaret, if she lived? But I 
fear she will not live. I appeal to you, a 
mother, my mother!” (and an accent of 
almost tenderness crept into his voice) 
“to fulfill your duty toward this mother- 
less, fatherless child.” 

“You have taken charge of her—you 
are eminently fit for the duty—yow are 
bringing credit on the family. Attend her 
by all means; I advise it, it looks well.” 

“Mother, you have spoken. I will, and 
you may not interfere.” 

For the first time in Mrs. Chester’s life 
she stood in awe of a human being. She 
knew in that moment that there was a 
will in David Chester that was stronger 
than her own; it burned in one long, 
steady blaze out of his eyes. 

“Mother, go to your own room, and in 
this thing [ will be master in my house,” 
(it was the first time the words “my 
house” had escaped his lips.) ‘Whatever 
is n to Miss Mar’s recovery must 
be done without hinderance from you.” 
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The evening twilight was just beginnihg 
when the physician made his visit to the 
pearl-room. Faye Mar lay on the pillow, 
breathing, living, but in the long, deep 
sleep of utter exhaustion, now and then 
Olive gently touching the parched lips 
with water. 

“Tt is such a blessing that she watched 
last night on the rock; a nature like hers 
would have died, but for this physical 
weariness. When she awakes, let her 
follow her own inclination, whatever it 
may be,” said the doctor. 

“She begged to go to the shore again 
as soon .as she came to consciousness to- 
day,” said David Chester. 

“Then take her there, if it is at mid- 
night; only watch her closely. Whereis 
your mistress, Olive? tell her I would 
like to see her.” 

“T shall love that doctor as long as I 
live,” whispered Olive to herself, as she 
trod the long corridor to Mrs. Chester’s 
private apartments, no longer afraid of 
any thing in that house. 

Olive knocked and waited, knocked 
and waited, until she feared the doctor 
would growl with impatience, for he had 
a way of growling that was sometimes 
very effective. At last she tried the 
door. The room was vacant. An inner 
door gave no response. That room like- 
wise was without Mrs. Chester. Olive re- 
turned with the report that Mrs. Chester 
was not in her rooms —— not in the house, 

“T noticed that your mother was a good 
deal agitated this morning. Perhaps she 
is in the grounds ; I will walk about and 
see.” And the doctor touched again the 
little telegraph from the heart that told 
life’s progress in Faye Mar; then laying 
back the hand with almost tenderness, 
the old man felt for his handkerchief, but 
his tobacco-box coming first, he reserved 
the tears for another time, and searched 
the grounds for Mrs. Chester. He did 
not find her. She was not found when 
the moon came up. 

Margaret’s clock was wound that night. 
It had ceased to tick in the very hour of 
her death, and the ivory hands still point- 
ed the hour. The little maid Olive was 
fast asleep when the clock struck. for 
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twelve, but Martha, the old nurse of the 
Chesters, kept her watch in the pearl- 
ropm, while David Chester képt his in the 
grounds below, waiting for the return of 
his mother. Save Mr. Chester and Olive, 
not one of the household knew that Mrs. 
Chester was not sleeping in her room. 

At this hour Faye Mar suddenly awoke, 
and, as before, with the vague, bewilder- 
ing thought that she had neglected to 
watch and wait for her father’s. coming. 
Olive was at her side. She spoke gently, 
as to a little child just come out of sleep; 
she held a cup of milk to her lips, and said, 
“Drink this, and we will go down to 
Storm-Cliff, you and I; the moon is bright, 
we can see a great way out to sea.” 

Faye Mar could not resist the tender 


Sacrifice. 
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touch and the promise; just as she had 
left India to go to school that she might 
be a companion instead of a care to her 
father, so now she drank the cup as a 
step in the way to reach him, 

Doubtless the little pony waiting in the 
stables had wondered why he wore a har- 
ness through the night, and perchance he 
wondered yet more that he should be 
driven down the cliffroad at midnight 
and made fast to the gnarled old cherry. 
tree that stood the nearest to the sea, 

Neither Faye Mar nor Olive saw the 
dark spot on Storm-Cliff that fixed David 
Chester’s vision as they came near to it, 
He knew full well what it meant. His 
mother had come down to meet them 
there. 


—_—_++ + —____ 
SACRIFICE. 


“I know whom IJ have believed, and am persuaded that he is able to keep that which I have committed unto 
lim against that day."—2 Tim, i, 12, 


My all, my all, I’ve sacrificed to God: 

Love, Joy, the bright career wherein I trod ; 

Bound them to regions more than earth sublime, 

Deferred them to an hour more fixed than time. 
“T am persuaded he can keep them all,” 

And give me each one back from forth their pall 

Bright as I lay them down ; restored at last 

When this sad Present shall become the Past, 

I shall be happy then with all the power 

Of all the anguish of this bitter hour ; 

I shall regain the dear ones of my home— 

Be free through every world at will to roam; 

Not with bound hands shall I behold distress, 

But power be strong as will, to give and bless; 

Ambition shall attain each just desire, 

And Love and Joy burn with a spirit’s fire, 
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OUT OF THE DARKNESS. 


Uspzr my window the birds are singing, 
Full of joy and glee ; 
In yonder meadow the lambs are skipping, 


Buds are opening, 
And the sun shines brightly over all. 


From life’s sorrow, pain, and anguish, 
Father, I turn to thee ; 
Like the birds singing and lambs skipping, 
Trusting, trusting in thee. . 
Tear-drops glisten, 
While I listen 
For the coming, O Lord ! of thee. 


Over the sun a cloud has gathered, 
Shadows are on the land; 
Over my eyes the deep mist thickens, 
I feel Death's welcome hand ; 
Softly he speaks to me, 
Tenderly carries me 
Through pearly gates to the kingly throne, 


Skip on, little lambs, gay and free; 

Sing on, sweet birds, your notes of glee ; 
My days of rest have come: 

No clouds can darken nor shadows fall, 

Daylight and sunlight reigns over all— 
I am in my Father's home, 
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4 TALE OF THE NETHERLANDS, 


CHAPTER Ill, 

Ix.a gloomy apartment, whose walls 
were covered with black cloth, there sat, 
ata table draped as dusky, upon which a 
crucifix stood, Granvelle and the inquisi- 
tors.. In their dark visages could be read 
the death-doom their hateful lips were so 
ready to speak, and no kindly feature be- 
trayed the hope of mercy. A dull death- 
stillness reigned in the room. The judges 
sat like lifeless statues, and a little way off 
submissively stood the servants of this 
tribunal which disgraces humanity. 

The folding-doors were opened, and 
laden with chains, yet proud as a king, 
Hugo Van Geest entered, attended by 
two armed men, yet frank and fear- 
less. Just behind him came Diego, with 
similar adornments and attendants. Hugo 
looked at the old man with friendly and 
yet sympathetic glance, and saluted him 
as an acquaintance. Diego was gloomy. 
His blazing eye rested piercingly upon the 
cardinal, who did not seem to know him. 
The folding-doors closed again. The 
former stillness returned, and Granvelle 
gave the signal that the court was in 
session. ‘Hugo Van Geest,” called the 
fiscal, a hoary Dominican, out of whose 
illfavored face a fiendish soul looked, as 
he stood up. ‘‘ Hugo Van Geest, you are 
accused of horrible crimes, of ‘heresy, of 
high treason, and of mockery of the holy 
tribunal. You stand before your judges: 
answer, if you are able.” 

The young man boldly advanced a step, 

“Take off from me the chains,” said he 
firmly and haughtily, “that you have un- 
lawfully laid on me, then a free Nether- 
lander will speak as he deems best.” He 
stepped back again and was silent. 

For a time the judges looked at each 
other, confounded by this unexpected 
boldness, At length, after exchanging 
some signs with Granvelle, the fiscal spoke: 

“Your audacity might overcome the 


forbearance of the holy office, were it not 
wont to be mild, even against the outcasts 
of the human race!” 

A wink, and the chains fell off. He was 
like a bird escaped from a snare. His 
breast swelled freer. He stepped forward 
again, prouder and bolder than before, and 
looked fearlessly into Granvelle’s yellow 
countenance, The cardinal’s eye rolled 
unsteadily. At that moment he looked 
like the accused and Van Geest the 
judge. 

“Look at, me, my lord, cardinal,” said 
he with firm, well-toned voice, “for to 
you I speak, not to this man, whom I do 
not know, to whose abusive language I 
have only the contempt of a good con- 
science to oppose,” 

The Dominican bit his pale lips. Gran- 
velle strove to face the youth, but could not 
bear the piercing glance in which scorn 
and ridicule alike lay. 

“Who, say I,” continued Van Geest, 
“who gives you the right to arrest a free 
Netherlander, secretly, like a thief, against 
the rights and liberties of his country and 
his station? Who empowers you to put 
him in chains, like a murderer, before his 
guilt is proven? Who gives you the au- 
thority to bring him before a court that 
leads its horrid existence only in darkness— 
him who can be tried only by the council 
of state, before his peers and superiors? 
You are silent? You feel of what pre- 
sumptuous dealings you have been guilty. 
I protest solemnly against this tribunal, 
and demand to be placed before that of my 
own country!” 

Silence, wretch!” thundered the car- 
dinal, who had regained courage. “Be 
silent, and do not increase your guilt.” 

“Whoever suggests to you the fancy,” 
continued Hugo, not heeding him, “ that 
a Van Geest ever trembled before the word 
of a tyrant, to him I say to his face that 
he is a liar!” 
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“Put him in chains!” cried the fiscal, 
“no investigation is required.” 

The two familiars approached the youth: 
His eye of fire met them. “Back!” he 
thundered, so that the fellows trembled 
and retired. He stepped forward nearer 
to the cardinal. “Through your silence 
you admit that you are guilty of an assault 
upon the rights and liberties of my coun- 
try, and I would consider it beneath my 
dignity to answer your accusation, if I did 
not just now feel a pleasure in fixing my 
attention upon it, and if my conscience did 
not summon me to give testimony to the 
truth. It is true that I adhere to the pure 
teaching of the gospel with my whole soul 
and to my latest breath. It is a foul lie 
that I have ever forgotten my respect for 
the king. Even the play that you know 
of, and in which I most certainly took 
part, concerned you alone, my lord cardi- 
nal, and should show you how you are 
hated and despised, and should teach you 
to withdraw from your position while 
withdrawal without disgrace is possible, 
and while the fury of an ill-treated people 
has not yet -revenged itself upon you—a 
people who have as yet only used ridicule 
and contempt as weapons against you. 
That I mocked at the inquisition is true, 
and I did what was right. You have my 
confession. I am guilty of this, if it be a 
crime. But this man (he pointed to Alva- 
rez) is innocent. Place me before my 
proper judges and let me be tried.” 

His powerful speech, and his rash, reck- 
less freedom, but especially his’ demand 
for a trial before his proper judges, ap- 
pointed by the king, embarrassed the in- 
quisitors greatly. The confession of his 
faith, however, placed much power in their 
hands ;. and after the first surprise was 
over, the cardinal, in fearful passion, order- 
ed him to be chained more heavily and cast 
into a worse cell. In vain did Van Geest 
protest. He must submit to force. The 
servants of this holy court fettered him 
mercilessly, and thrust him into a room 
which was so near the audience-chamber 
that he could notice all that passed 
there. 

At first he heard only a half-loud con- 
versation. He perceived distinctly that 
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the voices trembled with rage. His sen- 
tence could readily be foreseen—death— 
for these judges whom he had so proudly 
assailed never forgave; still he felt too 
deeply the injustice of this treatment, hig 
faith in the eternal rule of Providence wag 
too firm, to allow his courage and confi- 
dence to be shaken for a moment. 

Diego was now called up. The accusa- 
tion of heresy was not made against him; 
only the other two which had been laid 
to the charge of Van Geest. Diego said 
little. He requested aloud to speak a 
word in confidence with Granvelle alone, 
then he was willing to be condemned, 
since he knew that he was guilty of these 
things with which he had been charged, 
Hugo was astonished, trembled. He lis- 
tened more eagerly. He heard steps pass 
by the door of the room in which he wag 
confined, then a door creaked and a lock 
closed. 

Diego and Granvelle stood opposite each 


other. “Look at me carefully, my lord 
cardinal,” said Diego. “Do you know 
me?” 


The cardinal stared at him. It seemed 
as if the image of this man floated in his 
memory. 

“Tt appears,” began Diego again, as the 
cardinal was silent, “that ten years have 
made much devastation in my body, since 
you do not recognize me. My name is 
——” (he whispered something into the 
cardinal’s ear.) Granvelle turned pale and 
started back. 

“Ha!” cried Diego aloud, ‘‘do you re- 
member the service this miserable hand 
rendered you? Your gold still lies heavy 
on my soul, and long years of penitence 
have not removed it.” 

“Man ! are you still alive ?” cried Gran- 
velle. 

“T am alive,” said Diego, “and I shall 
not die through your judgment, for my 
death would cause your destruction. My 
secret lies sealed in the hand of a friend. 
My death, my disappearance even, breaks 
the seal in eight days. My lord cardinal, 
you are in my hands, not I in yours; do 
not forget that, and be prudent. Forever 
shall my lips be silent. My life alone can 
save you!” 
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“Fiend !” cried the cardinal desperately. 

“Give me your hand,” said Diego, 
mockingly, ‘“‘which of us is the greater ?” 

The cardinal trembled in every limb. 
Gold sweat ran from his broad brow. He 
leaned against the damp wall and was 
silent. 

“IT ask one thing more,” continued 
Diego. ‘I demand that you release Van 
Geest, whom you have unlawfully ar- 
rested.” 


“Man, will you drive me mad ?” cried 
the cardinal. ‘Go, reveal what you 
know, come what will.” 

“Well, then,” returned Diego coolly, 
“there will fall on me a judgment I have 
long deserved; yours will fall on you; 
the world will lose nothing in us.” He 
turned himself to the door. 

“Hold, horrible fellow, worse than 
devil, hold! Do you promise eternal 
silence? Will you leave the Netherlands 
at once and never cross the border again ? 
Will you pledge me that ?” 

“That I can not do,” returned Diego, 
“for my wife is too sick. You, have al- 
ready torn me from her, inhuman !” 

“Once more,” said Granvelle, in fever- 
ish emotion, “‘wait until she recovers, 
then leave this land and die with your se- 
cret,”’ 

“Well, so let it be,” answered the old 
man, “still my friend keeps what he has 
insecurity ; and should I die—I know you, 
my lord cardinal !—should I die through 
you, then—” 

“Hush!” cried Granvelle, almost in a 
swoon. “ You are free |” 

“ And Van Geest ?” 

“He dies.” 

“Then I die too. 
tence.” 

Granvelle tore his hair with both hands 
like one crazed. ‘Curses on the hour 
When I saw you, Satan!” cried he 
aloud. 

“Your eminence forgets yourself,” said 
Diego mockingly. “I, too, say curses on 
that hour!” He sighed deeply. ‘“ Does 


Pronounce my sen- 


Van Geest die?” he asked again. 

“No,” said Granvelle, entirely unman- 
ned. “No; ask what you will except his 
liberty 1” 
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“And just that I do demand,” said 
Diego coolly. . 

“ He is punishable like yourself, Diego,” 
said Granvelle, attempting to be gentle. 
“You must both do penance, in appear- 
ance at least.” 

“Meanwhile my wife perhaps dies! 
Remember that she alone, poor woman, 
binds me to life. Should she die, then I 
too will seek death!” 

“Be free, then, Diego. Van Geest shall 
do penance only a little time for his folly. 
I will even consent to deliver him over to 
Margaret.” 

“Very well,” said Diego. 

“And you will keep silent?” asked 
Granvelle. 

“ Forever |” 

Granvelle stepped out of the apartment. 
He was disfigured. A gray death-like 
color rested on his countenance. He took 
his place and struggled for composure, 
Only wearily did he win it; he could not 
be master over his physical agitation. 
Still trembling, he leaned, exhausted, in his 
chair, The inquisitors were astonished 
and looked anxiously at him. They could 
not solve the riddle. After continued 
silence, Granvelle said with weak voice : 
“This man has intrusted me with secrets, 
whose extraordinary nature can only be 
described to you by the visible agitation 
I am in. They are of great importance 
for the state. I bought them from him 
with the promise of his liberty, under the 
condition that he should leave the Nether- 
lands in the course of half a year, and 
during this time should conduct himself 
quietly and without taking part in any 
more such scandalous proceedings. Be- 
sides, it was my person that was princi- 
pally injured by that representation, and 
it is Christian to forgive. I have par- 
doned him. He is free.’ The judges 
stared at him. The fiscal cleared his 
throat, and would speak. 

“ He is free,” said Granvelle, with em- 
phasis, and the fiscal settled himself mo- 
rosely in his place. 

Diego was unbound, and went out with- 
out saying a syllable, though he cast one 
look of cold contempt on the cardinal. 

Granvelle’s heart beat lighter. He 
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could deal more quietly with the inquisi- 
tors about Van Geest. The fiscal insist- 
éd upon the sentence of death against the 
audacious youth. Granvelle opposed it 
ina subdued manner. He set forth the 
injurious and certain consequences of such 
an act with circumspection and clearness; 
showed in evidence that with the popu- 
lar feeling which had been observable in 
Brussels for some days, there would be 
danger of a riot. He then proposed to 
imprison the young man for a little time, 
and then release him. 

. “It were well if you had considered this 
earlier,” objected the fiscal, with repress- 
éd anger, as he saw that here, too, his 
victim would escape him, “before you 
exposed the holy office to ridicule in this 
manner, gave it in the eyes of this stiff- 
necked and refractory people an impo- 
tence which can only be of evilresult to it.” 

Granvelle conquered his emotion. 

You should better have spared that 
remark,” said he, yet in sharpness, “I 
know very well what I have to do, and 
methinks the wisdom of another is essen- 
tial now for the first time. The holy of- 
fice only yields to circumstances. The 
time is near, perhaps, when it can display 
its full power in imposing fashion, since 
heresy stalks more boldly than ever. 
Until then it remains of my opinion. 
Certainly you have no objections ?” 

The inquisitors bowed before the power 
of one whose arm had elevated them, 
and could hurl them back into insignifi- 
cance, The fiscal was silent, though 
pale with vexation, and Granvelle bade 
the servants lead the accused, who had 
partly heard their proceedings, back to his 
cell, so soon as the court had withdrawn. 
He adjourned the session at once and 
went to his house. 

Hugo Van Geest was again placed in 
his dungeon. The cardinal had been so 
agitated by the. encounter with Diego 
that he was incapable of superintending 
any business, even a pressing summons 
from Margaret could not be obeyed. He 
must betake himself to bed, and this was 
announced to the duchess. 

It was not long, however, before the old 
President Viglius appeared by the couch 
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of the cardinal, The old man reproached 
him warmly on account of his treatment 
of Van Geest. He set forth to him the 
protest and the demand of the three pro- 
vincial stadtholders, and claimed, in the 
naine of the stadtholderess, who was very 
indignant against him, the immediate de- 
livery of the youth. 

The cardinal’s head began to reel. He 
felt for the first time gloomy forebodings 
that the ground on which he stood was 
tottering. Only his confidence in Philip, 
and the almost unbounded power he pos- 
sessed over the monarch, served to quiet 
him somewhat. In the presence of Vig- 
lius he ordered the prisoner Van Geest to 
be delivered to such persons as the duch- 
ess would send, and with this answer 
Viglius returned to Margaret. 

Breughel was with Clara. Scarcely did 
he perceive the loosing of this knot before 
he hastened away triumphantly. 

The report spread like wildfire through 
the streets of Brussels, for Breughel’s ex- 
uberant joy could not contain itself. The 
people, informed of all by him, assembled 
in crowds near the prison, and in the 
streets through which Van Geest must 
pass, up to the palace itself. 

Shortly after Montigny appeared, attend- 
ed by the captain of the body-guard and 
some halberdiers. They went with a let- 
ter to the prison. Hugo Van Geest, who 
had become a popular idol, soon stepped 
with joyous mien out of the house where 
he had tasted of the dungeon. Huzzas 
greeted him and attended him to the pal- 
ace. It mattered not what Montigny said, 
how much he bid the crowd consider the 
injury that must necessarily follow for 
the prisoner from this tumult. The joy 
of the people that Van Geest was free 
from the clutches of the cardinal could 
not be checked. At last they arrived at 
the palace, though not without frequent 
delays from the press of the populace. 

With a blush of shame, Van Geest 
stood before Margaret, who looked at him 
for a long time in silence, with a face in 
which reproach and sorrow were com- 
bined. 

“From you,” she said, after the attend- 
ants had withdrawn, “ from you, Hugo, I 
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had not expected this. You compelled 
her who wished you well, through your 
indiscretion, to a severity of which her 
theart would gladly be ignorant. You 
have pained me, and many a heart that 
wishes you well.” 
‘This soft language, this sorrowful re- 
which expressed so much affec- 
tion, moved the youth’s tender heart ex- 
ceedingly. A tear stood in his handsome 
eye; and, carried away by his feelings, 
by shame and penitence, he 
threw himself at her feet, seized her 
hand, and, pressing it to his lips, said : 

“Can you pardon me?” The hot tears 
wet Margaret’s hand. “Can you pardon, 
when shame and contrition fill the heart 
that in youthful folly did that which so 
much displeased you? If you punish me, 
Ishall bear it willingly, for it is the love 
and mildness of a noble heart, constrain- 
ed to visit upon my reckless folly the 

. strict consequences which order and duty 
demand.” 

Margaret looked at him with emotion, 
but at that moment the door of her cham- 
ber opened, and Clara, overcome by her 
feelings, fell before her at Hugo’s side. 
Margaret’s lips trembled, tears dimmed 
her eyes, and with the words, “ My child- 
ren!” pressed both to her heart. 

That was a happy hour for Margaret, 
such as she had rarely in her impoverish- 

_ ed life been permitted to enjoy. All the 
cares of her position disappeared for the 
time, She felt the happiness of love in 
contemplating that of others. She sanc- 
tioned their union, and life opened before 
them in colors of rose, for Margaret prom- 
ised soon to celebrate their marriage. Hu- 
go gladly endured a brief banishment to 
laGauchére. The end of his exile would 
be the beginning of his highest happiness. 
Margaret overlooked even his heresies. 
She hoped that he would return to the 
bosom of the Catholic Church. 

Van Geest’s banishment caused a great 
Sensation ; and the more so since he now 
appeared to be a martyr in the popular 
cause. But for Van Geest’s and Mon- 
tigny’s moderation, the discontent of the 
people would have broken out in open 


tumults. When it was generally known 
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that he was betrothed to Clara, the popu- 
lace became quiet; still his departure 
from the city resembled a triumph, for all 
his friends accompanied him, and the peo- 
ple crowded after them with tokens of 
genuine grief, 

The noble Breughel had taken Diego’s 
suffering wife into his own house imme- 
diately after the arrest, and Franciska’s 
bruised spirit found in his wife a warm 
friend, a faithful nurse, and a gentle com- 
forter. Another angel, too, appeared by 
her sick-bed, Clara, whose greatest pleas- 
ure it was unobtrusively to bring help 
and consolation to the afflicted. But alas! 
they could not bring her the comfort she 
most needed, the hope of her husband’s 
deliverance. Every day her condition be- 
came more critical; her disease heighten- 
ed in spite of the medical attendance 
which Clara sent; and more and more 
marked were the ravages of internal pain 
and anxious penitence. Some secret 
weighed heavily on her heart, some cir- 
cumstance of her earlier life that she never 
distinctly expressed as yet. Her peace 
came first when Breughel’s wife read to 
her out of the Scriptures. The nearer the 
hour of her dissolution came, and it was 
without doubt not far off, the more she 
longed to see Diego again, and to havea 
preacher of the Protestant faith with her. 
Indeed, it was evident that this longing 
alone still bound the soul to its decaying 
tenement of dust. 

About this time Van Geest’s friend and 
instructor, La Grange, came there, as if a 
ministering angel. This man, attached 
to the reformed faith with glowing ardor, 
could fulfill the wish of the unhappy wom- 
an. His anxiety about Van Geest had 
led him to Brussels, and with a heavy 
heart he entered Breughel’s house. 

Breughel met him with gloomy looks, 
though he greeted him with friendly, 
hearty words. 

“Where is he ?” said the preacher, 

“In Granvelle’s hands,” was the paint- 
er’s answer. 

“Then may God help, him and be gra- 
cious to him!” said La Grange, in deep 


pain. 
“ Amen!” said Breughel, and pressed 


his hand. “But do not despair !” he add- 
ed, “‘ the cardinal’s sun is setting, and 
Hugo has powerful friends.” 

La Grange had sunk into a chair. 
Wearily he, the strong man, supported 
his head. He looked up toward Breughel, 
but was fettered by another sight, and 
seemed transfixed as he looked. The sick 
woman had collected all her remaining 
energies as she heard the sound of La 
Grange’s ‘voice, and raised herself. An 
indescribable expression, half fear, half 
joy, half pain, half pleasure, appeared in 
her countenance, upon which death’s hand 
seemingly now lay, giving it a power that 
moved the whole soul. Breughel and his 
gentle wife shuddered, for they thought a 
feverish fantasy had seized the invalid, 
only to extinguish the sooner the feeble 
spark of life. 

How much astonished were they when, 
- stretching out her hands, she called with 
a loud voice, “‘ My Pelegrin! my Pelegrin!” 
and the death-paleness of La Grange’s 
face gradually gave place to an expression 
of joyous wonder; and half doubting, 
half convinced, he hastened to the couch, 
calling with like deep emotion, “ Fran- 
ciska!” and soon both forgot all in a 
close embrace. They only perceived the 
woman’s sobbing and the words, ‘“ Broth- 
er!” “Sister!” 

“Come,” said Breughel to his wife, 
drawing her out, “heaven is opening its 
gates here; leave them undisturbed. It 
is Franciska’s last joy on earth, perhaps 
the only one. We will not mar it.” 

And when they entered the room an 
hour afterward his words were proven 
true, for Franciska lay there lifeless, the 
peace of God lingering on her features, 
and La Grange kneeling in prayer beside 
her. He rose in tears and clasped the 
painter’s hand. 

“Finding and losing,” said he, ‘is our 
lot here below; but it is so hard, after so 
long separation and such sudden finding, 
to lose so quickly! Oh! that I could have 
saved her soul when the godless deceiver 
was near her at first!” He looked at the 
frail body, and then said, ‘‘ How deeply 
_has sorrow furrowed those features once 
so lovely. O God! grant that it may not 
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have been crime! No,” added he, with 
more cheerfulness, ‘ Franciska’s unguard. 
ed heart may have fallen, but did not sink| 
No, such peace does not rest on the face 
of those who have not found God! Why 
was I so far on the shores of that Swiss 
lake when he entered her simple heart, 
the wretch ?” é 

Breughel led him away to another apart- 
ment to quiet him, and there La Grange 
told him how Franciska was fascinated by 
a man who appeared in Valenciennes ag 
an “equestrian ;” how this fellow enticed 
her from her paternal home and disap. 
peared with her; how both father and 
mother sank from sorrow into an early 
grave. ‘ Never,” said he, “have I been 
able to discover a trace of the robber, to 
rescue from him his precious booty, for 
her soul was pure, and only unguarded 
love drew her into the gulf. Oh! how 
often have I called down God’s vengeance 
on the villain, on whose name horrible 
deeds are heaped !” continued he, in wild 
passion. “He had robbed me of the 
dearest one that I had, except father and 
mother, and these, too, he took, and rob- 
bed her of their blessing; cufse him!” 

“Stop,” said Breughel, with emotion. 
“Curse him not, The hand of justice has 
overtaken him,” 

“Has overtaken him?” asked La Grange. 
“Do you know him.?” 

“Diego? Oh! yes, [know him. Heis 
lying in the dungeon of the Inquisition, 
whence there is no escape.” 

“Diego! No—that is not his name,” 
said La Grange. “Pietro Piella he was 
called.” 

“ Horrible !” said Breughel. ‘“ Was not 
that the man who was suspected of rob- 
bing Van Geest’s mother of her infant ?” 

“The same.” Breughel turned pale; 
Van Geest was associated with this man 
calling himself now Diego ! 

At this moment Breughel’s wife enter- 
ed in tears. ‘ Diego has been here,” said 
she. “Ah! could you have seen him as 
he kneeled by her couch, wept, and then 
sprang up in wild pain, to rush away like 
one distracted.” In dumb terror both the 
men stood and stared at each other. 

‘Where is he ?” cried Breughel, recov- 
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ging himself and hastening out. But he 
had disappeared, and the painter sought 
for him in vain: 

“Let him go,” said La Grange, whose 
goul had won its peace again; “let him 
go! ‘Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith 
the Lord.’ The Lord’s hand will overtake 

n 


Breughel pursued the fugitive all over 
Brussels, until Van Geest’s release turned 
his activity in a new direction. 

Franciska was quietly interred. Breughel 
and La Grange followed the remains, and 
the preacher returned in great but deep 
sorrow to the painter’s house. He intend- 
ed to await Van Geest’s fate, and then re- 
turn to Valenciennes. Only when his be- 
loved pupil was freed, did a ray of glad- 
ness again visit his spirit, bowed as it had 
been by the fate of his sister—her reap- 

ce and sudden death. He went 
to La Gauchére to lighten the days of his 
friend’s exile. 

Hugo opened his whole heart to him, his 
love to Clara, his approaching happiness, 
and the pious man gladly gave his bless- 
ing, for Clara was the gentle being who 
had sweetened the last life-hours of his 
sister. Although it was hard for Van 
Geest now to live away from Clara, yet his 
banishment was cheered by Breughel, who 
came and went with many a message, and 
by the presence of his friends, La Grange, 
Montigny, and Brederode. They brought 
him the account of events in Brussels, en- 
joyed with him the rural life, and consult- 
ed respecting their plans for the future. 
Generally it was the serious affairs of their 
country and religion which were handled 
with warmth and earnestness in this little 
circle. Here germinated the first seeds of 
that closer union of the nobility, that like 
ameteor rose on their country’s horizon 
and disappeared without a trace. The 
moving discourse of La Grange awakened 
in their souls higher, nobler views, and 
kindled a noble fire which burned on never 
tobe extinguished. He was always seri- 
ous and solemn, even silent and reserved, 
until one of those topics dearest to him 
was touched—religion and fatherland; 
then the flame of enthusiasm blazed up, 
Warming and illuminating all about him. 
Hugo’s character gained immensely in 
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earnestness and depth, in sympathy for all 
that was great and elevated by this inter- 
course, Years could not have ripened 
him more than these weeks, during which 
his spirit lived only in these higher .re- 
gions. 

The news of Granvelle’s fall rejoiced 
them now —of his sudden withdrawal to 
Burgundy. Their joy seemed complete. 
The morning of a better time seenied to 
dawn, and in Hugo’s heart sprang up the 
hope of living, in union with Clara, a happy 
future. How her heart beat with the 
thought of soon being Hugo’s! The 
ducheés, in the pleasing consciousness of 
release from Granvelle’s fetters, prepared 
in secret for their marriage. 

And so one glad morning, after Breughel 
had been for some time in La Gauchére, 
but only with La Grange, a brilliant train 
passed through the gate of Brussels which 
led to Valenciennes. It was the duchess, 
with Clara and her maids, in those proud, 
clumsy chariots of old, attended by an 
unusual crowd of gentle lords. There were 
the noble Orange, the counts of Meyen, 
Egmont, and Horn, Brederode and Hoop- 
traaten, the barons Montigny and Meters, 
and many of the most conspicuous of the 
nobility. Even old Viglius was among 
them, and, by Margaret’s special invitation, 
with anger at heart, Noircarmes. There, 
too, was the painter Breughel, upon a 
splendid steed, the gift of Margaret, with a 
countenance reflecting an ecstasy of bliss. 
Everywhere the train was greeted by the 
huzzas of the populace, for its object was 
known. Breughel gave the information, 
since his overflowing heart made silence 
impossible for him. It concerned his 
Hugo’s happiness. The lovely girl was to 
be united to him for life. The news quick- 
ly spread, and the people’s interest in their 
favorite found loud expression. Slowly 
moved the gay throng, and wherever it 
passed or halted the same huzza. 

Hugo did not suspect what was await- 
ing him, but he discovered one bright day, 
very early in the morning, an unusual life 
in the chateau, noticed that the chapel was 
decked as for a festival, that La Grange's 
face seemed to shine with a quiet gratifica- 
tion, and yet to his inquiries what all this 
meant he received no answer, 
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But soon afterward trombones and 
, drums were heard, and into the court-yard 
wheeled that splendid array Clara’s eyes 
shone upon. The enigma was solved. 
Like one in a dream, he was led by Viglius 
and Montigny, by age and youth, into the 
chapel, where behind the simple altar La 
‘Grange stood, robed and ready to solemnize 
the sacred contract. 

Margaret of Parma led the blushing, 
lovely bride before the altar. The gentle 
witnesses formed a circle about them, and 
that Satan might not be wanting in this 
paradise, Noircarmes leaned in anger 
against the wall, and cast burning looks 
upon the happy pair; handsomer could 
not be found. 

Death stillness reigned when Margaret 
was about to speak, but she could not; 
her feelings overcame her; tears rolled 
down her cheeks; she could only utter, 
“God bless you, my children !” 

Hugo and Clara fell upon her breast. 
She joined ‘their hands. La Grange ex- 
changed their rings and began the solemn 
rite. Then suddenly a fearful shrick ar- 
rested his words. In amazement every 
eye turned to the chapel-door, where, cov- 
ered with sweat and dust, with dishevel- 
ed hair, with pale and horrid countenance, 
a@ man appeared. 

“Stop!” he said, in a tone of wildest 
despair; “stop!” 

Breathless he then stood before them, 
and as ‘with one mouth Margaret and 
Olara, Brederode and La Grange, cried, 
“Pietro Piella!” Breughel and Van 
Geest stared wildly, for it was Alvarez. 

“ Ha! you know me still ?” he said, with 
a fiendish laugh; “you know me still ? 
Don’t interrupt me. It is the only good 
work I ever did, that brings me here.” 

“Poor young man,” he cried, taking 
Hugo’s hand, “I must make you miser- 
able, and this angel too; she is your sis- 
ter. Istole her from your mother because 
a sinful passion filled my heart, and she 
drove me off as she would a devil. I sold 
her to Margaret !”” 

Margaret and Olara fell swooning at the 
foot of the altar, and Hugo reeled into 
the arms of Montigny. The rest stood 
transfixed. 

“Seize the criminal!” cried Viglius, 


Hugo Van Geest. 
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who was first to recover himself. “Ho 
is mad!” 

“No,” said La Grange,'*the speaks the 
truth. The horrible story is plain to nie, 
Alas! alas! He made my life wretched, 
and now thine, Hugo!” 

They turned to Pietro to arrest him, 
but he had disappeared; they followed 
him quickly, but came too late; with a 
dagger in his heart he lay before the 
chapel-door, and his black soul fled. 

Agitated by these terrible scenes the no- 
blemen returned to the chapel, the senseless 
ladies were carried into the apartments of 
the chateau, where they awoke to this aw- 
ful reality ; but insanity, in this case almost 
a blessing, had seized upon Clara. She 
laughed, asked for Hugo, and implored, 
so touchingly as to pierce every heart, 
that they would send away the ugly 
Maestro who wanted ‘to ill-treat her. 
The past, her childhood’s days, mingled 
strangely with the present in her gentle 
madness, that never left her until death 
plucked the flower, once so splendid, and 
led the spirit back to clear vision. From 
Margaret, too, life’s happiness had fled, 
and the world had nothing more for her. 
Rent in her spirit, she seized the reins of 
government with a hand of iron, and soon 
surged about her the wild storm of revolt. 
Weary of life, she stepped from her high 
position, giving place to Philip’s execu- 
tioner, Alba. 

And when, afterward, Noircarmes ap- 
peared before Valenciennes, to besiege that 
unfortunate city, and when he made that 
fierce assault upon it, there fought upon 
its ramparts and walls, with the energy 
of despair, a hale youth, seeking death, 
which cruelly fled him. At last he was 
seen upon the ‘Nicholas tower, fighting 
still, though bleeding from many wounds. 
Thither Noircarmes pointed his artillery, 
and when the foundations of the tower 
yielded to the thunder of the cannon, the 
youth stood with extended arms upon 
the tottering height, fell with it, crying, 
“Clara, I come!” The ruins buried him 
with fearful crash, in which the mocking 
laugh of Noircarmes wickedly mingled. 

“But liberty dies not in the persons 
of her soldiers, nor is the — 


laugh the presage of his victory.” 
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AN EXCURSION TO THE PAINTED TOMB OF VEIL. 


Frou the Monte Pincio, over which we 
are slowly riding one early summer morn- 
ing, one has a charming view of modern 
Rome. There rises the great dome of St. 
Peter's. There stretches the huge pile of 
the Vatican, with its mile of extent, its 
long galleries, and its many apartments 
for the Head of the Church and the ruler 
of Rome. On the Janiculum beyond 
flows the triple fountain of St. Paul. The 
gateway so prominent on the same hill 
is the entrance to the Villa Doria. The 
church in the neighborhood is that erect- 
ed over the spot where St. Peter is said to 
have suffered martyrdom. Just beneath 
us isthe Piazza del Popolo, whence stream 
the three streets which pierce that portion 
of modern Rome where foreigners congre- 
gate ; and hence churches and palaces and 
crowded streets sweep on toward the ho- 
rizon. 

Now, go backward in time. Let these 
lonely hills, where but an occasional con- 
yent ‘or villa watches over the city, spar- 
kle with magnificent palaces, long-drawn 
porticoes, and richly decorated theatres. 
Restore the Colosseum, whose huge bulk 
rises in the distance. People the forum 
with a moving crowd, of whom some shall 
enter its splendid temples; others be 
driven in costly chariots to the senate- 
house or to the Greecostasis, where am- 
bassadors from foreign lands are to be re- 
ceived ; or all, both rich and poor, throng 
to the Circus or the Amphitheatre. Throw 
down the buildings of the present city, 
and restore the valley to its primitive des- 
tination as a military parade-ground. Let 
the grand dome of the Pantheon still 
swell in its midst. In place of the mod- 
ern church of Santa Maria Sopra Minerva, 
let the worshipers of the goddess of Wis- 
dom meet in a temple sacred to her fame. 
Place, also, for the mourners, who are 
slowly bearing the ashes of a beloved 
prince to the mausoleum of Augustus. 


And when we have gazed a moment on 
this scene, command the wave of time to 
roll back still further, and once more we 
look from this same height. 

The Tiber flows on, but no imperial 
bridges cross its tide. The Palatine lifts 
no gorgeous palace to the sky. The Cap- 
itoline bears no temple to the Father of 
gods. Over no Via Sacra, no Via Tri- 
umphalis, rolls the conqueror’s car. No 
prisoners groan in the dungeons of the 
Mamertine. No lion’s roar is echoed 
through the vaults of the Amphitheatre. 
No living fountains pour their streams 
through the arches of the aqueducts. The 
obelisks which were brought to adorn 
palace and circus of imperial Rome now 
guard the splendid temples on.the banks 
of the distant Nile. The arches of the 
Colosseum, the walls with which the mis- 
tress of the world surrounded her seven 
hills, slumber in the quarries of Cerbara 
and Monte Verde. 

In those distant days there flourished 
here a city over whose grave Rome has 
triumphed as she triumphed over the 
thousands of living cities which in after 
days bowed beneath her sway. Its very 
name has perished. Its very existence is 
denied. Its great works have been at- 
tributed to a handful of barbarians and 
shepherds. 

It is to visit the site of a city which was 
flourishing and prosperous before the days 
of the foster-children of the she-wolf that 
we leave the gates of Rome, and direct 
our steps toward Florence, on our way to 
see the spot where once flourished the 
Etruscan city of Veii. 

We are riding at first through a‘coun- 
try of lovely cultivation. The hill-sides 
are hung with vineyards, and from’ their 
slopes stretch long reaches of grain and 
grass fields. As we advance, however, 
the Campagna becomes more wild, and 
we are lost in an extent of hills from 





which, on looking back, we catch. occa- 
sional glimpses of St. Peter's, calmly’ rais- 
ing its grand head in the distance, Here 
and there, all over the Campagna, are 
scattered solitary towers of the middle 
ages. Each of these has its story, or 
had in the long ago; but now they are 
but watchers over the grave of the past. 
Here and there, too, we pass remains of 
Roman edifices. Now and then an old 
road is distinguishable by the tombs on 
either side. Wc ,ass one of these lat- 
ter, dedicated to the manes of one who, 
among other offices, held, as the inscrip- 
tion tells us, that of “ president of the 
province of Sardinia ;” and after all the 
high-sounding titles which precede, we 
read with tender sympathy that it was 
“to her very dear father and her very 
dear mother, erected by Tibia Maria Max- 
ima.” 

There are no smiling, white country- 
houses ; no long line of villages on our 
road. The laborers who reap the fields, 
waving a welcome to them in the sunlight, 
come from the mountains which bound 
our view. Many of them lie down beside 
their field of labor when it is over for the 
day, and never rise to resume it. With 
no shelter from the cold dew, the fever 
which is borne on the wings of the night 
smites them, and some widowed heart in 
the far-off villages which gleam on the 
hill watches and waits and listens for a 
footstep which shall fall no more. 

About eleven miles from Rome a bend 
in the road gives its name to the lonely 
post-house of La Storta. Here we turn 
into a lovely road ; riding beside fields 
and hedges, blossoming and burning 
with red poppies and yellow grain. 
Above us rises the hill upon which Isola 
Farnese is situated, a poor little village, 
which we must visit to put up our horses, 
and procure a guide and donkeys for the 
excursion about Veii. As we ride up the 
hill, we see remains of the walls which 
once surrounded it, great blocks of stone 
laid upon lines of brick-work. There are 
also niches in the rock, which tell us that 
here Etruscan fathers and mothers of 
those who fought so long and so well for 
their country were laid to sleep in the 
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heart of the hill which looked down upon 
their homes. We enter the gateway of 
the village, pass several remains of Roman 
Veii, which have been wrought into the 
houses of the modern town, and enter the 
court of the castle. I strolled into the 
church, which was very bare of decora- 
tion, but strewn thick with sweet-smelling 
boughs. Its doors and windows were 
hung with garlands; and in this simple 
manner the villagers had dressed it for 
one of their church ceremonies, or festas, 
as they call them here, The castle is a 
great, straggling building, dilapidated and 
desolate. Up and down its stairs long. 
legged chickens and dirty, rosy children 
were making everlasting little journeys of 
discovery. The mothers of these latter 
were homely and haggard; wrinkled in 
their youth, their eyes sunken and bright, 
their cheeks hollow and burning with fe- 
ver. The men had almost all gone to the 
mountains with the sheep, and there were 
but about thirty souls left in the village, 

Meanwhile, saddles being unknown lux- 
uries in Isola Farnese, those we brought 
with us are transferred from horse to don- 
key, and we proceed to visit the ruins, 
The saddles being capable of going around 
the donkeys about twice, the gentlemen 
have their hands full to keep us on them. 
I finally suggest a pair of crutches asa 
desirable aid and comfort to locomotion on 
an Isola Farnesian beast of burden. 

We wind down a charming shady path, 
and find ourselves in a country which has 
received almost no cultivation. The hus- 
bandman but casts his seed in the ground, 
and leaves it to spring at its own will, 
while he basks in the sun or drives his 
flock to the mountains. Yet the grain 
and grass and beans seem to grow in heaps, 
so heavy are the crops, while above them 
rise groves of olive-trees, drawing their 
nurture from the same rich soil. We reach 
a mill, beside which the river, the Formello, 
falls in a graceful cascade over the tufa 
rock. Fording the little stream, we go on 
through rich grass besprinkled with wild 
flowers, through flowering bushes and 
overgrown briers, to see the little that re- 
mains of Veii. These are a tomb, a colum- 
barium, remains of the walls and gates and 
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of theroads, There are two classes of ruins, 
the one very ancient and Etruscan ;* the 
other of a later period, when a Roman 
colony settled on the site. The roads were 
very fine, as is evident from the polygonal 
blocks of stone which remain. The Etrus- 
can style of paving was afterward intro- 
duced intoRome. In passing through the 
cuttings of the ancient roads, we are much 
struck with the peculiarity of the-soil, and 
there see what nature had done long be- 
fore Veii entered upon her existence. Some 
fifteen miles distant is Lake Bracciano, 
which occupies the site of an extinct vol- 
cano, Ages ago, when this was in opera- 
tion, it discharged its fiery flood upon this 
partofthe Campagna. In process of time 
the lava was covered with vegetation. 
Again did the angry mountain send forth 
its waves of destruction and bury the 
smiling plain. Again went on the process 
of new life, and this again was overwhelm- 
ed, And so we see the deep layers of vol- 
canic tufa, and the thinner layers of char- 
coal. 

But to return to a period of later date, 
for, although we do not condescend to look 
at the remains of Roman Veii, we must see 
those of her Etruscan predecessor. The 
blocks which formed the walls are often 
eleven feet long; but there are compara- 
tively few of them left. Mr. Dennis, who 
spent weeks in examining the ruins, gives 
an account of many which have utterly 
perished. In exploring the walls, he dis- 
coyered, in 1840, a gate and flight of steps, 
of which not a trace remains. The peas- 
ants are allowed to pillage them at will. 

A columbarium is a sepulchre used to 
contain the ashes of the dead. The word 
columba, dove, gives its name to this kind 
of burial-place, from the form, like a dove- 
cot, of the niches in which the jars hold- 
: ing the ashes were placed. Some of the 
olumbaria at Rome are very beautiful ; 
painted with great taste, and the opening 
carefully sealed with a marble tablet, on 
which is inscribed the name and titles of 
the dead, This one is, however, but roughly 
hewn from the rock, and entirely without 
Ornament, Longagoit has been unsealed. 

names of its inhabitants are all un- 
known, The jars‘which held the ashes 
Von. IV.—17 
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are broken, and the ashes scattered to the 
winds. 

Another ruin is that called the Ponte 
Sodo. To see it, we are. obliged to dis- 
mount. from our donkeys, and scramble 
down the cliff through thick underbrush 
and tall grass to the water’s edge. Here 
we see the tunnel excavated in the solid 
rock for the passage of the stream, some 
two hundred and forty feet in length. A 
most picturesque dell is this in which we 
stand. The great massive rock through 
which the tunnel has been pierced rising 
above us, ilexes and ivy clinging and wav- . 
ing in every direction, boulders scattered 
about us as though giants had been at 
play ; some of these choking the stream, 
covered with moss, and fit for footstools 
for the river-gods. It seems impossible to 
realize that we are standing on the site of 
a populous city. And yet Veii lay stretch- 
ed for a distance of seven. miles in the 
happy valley she had chosen for her home. 

We can not toil through the heavy veg- 
etation that hangs over what were once 
crowded streets and lofty walls, or urge 
our way through briers covering the site 
of homes made comfortable by luxury and 
civilization when Rome was struggling 
into existence on the Palatine, without re- 
membering with deep interest the history 
of the life and death of Veii. Before visit- 
ing its most interesting memorials, let us 
recall some of the bravery of the noble 
people who inhabited it. 

Veii was the chief of the twelve Etruscan 
cities, and well did she deserve her place 
at their head. She early saw with pro- 
phetic eye the danger to her life and lib- 
erty threatened by Rome, and early in the 
career of the latter a series of struggles took 
place between the two powers. She fought 
with Romulus, with the first Tarquin, and 
in aid of Tarquin the Proud when he was 
banished from Rome. Again and again in 
the history of the republic, also, did Veii 
rise to conquer or die. And again and 
again, there is no doubt, was she success- 
ful. Amid all the glamour which Roman, 
historians throw over their wars, this fact 
still shows forth. In the days of Romu- 
lus, the Etruseans settled upon the Ca- 
lian Hill, which certainly conquered foes 
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would never have been allowed to do. 
And we read of long treaties continually 
being’ made between Rome and Veii; 
treaties for ten, twenty, forty, and even 
one hundred years; while Veii was gener- 
ally the first to disturb the peace between 
the two powers, Some of the most mem- 
orable and splendid passages of Roman 
history’ occur in connection with her wars 
with Veii: The Fabian gens for two years 
left their’ beloved city and encamped six 
miles from her walls; erecting a fortress, 
whence they emerged from time to time 
to harass their foes. At last they grew 
bolder, and: strayed further from their 
camp, lured by the Veintines to their de- 
struction, It fell upon them. swift and 
sure. And the Romans were not strong 
enough to avenge a slaughter which plung- 
ed their whole city into mourning. The 
Veiians encamped on the Janiculum, cross- 
ed the Tiber; and stood before the gates. 
Another truce was made, we know not 
upon ‘what terms, and so war followed 
truce, and’ truce attended after war again 
andagain. And when, at last, Veii fell ,it 
was in ‘no ordinary battle. A mine was 
pierced, opening into her citadel, into the 
temple of her goddess, The Romans issued 
into the streets, opened the gates of the 
city to their hosts, and slaughtered their 
noble foes, or. carried them. captive to 
Rome. The statue of Juno looked on 
while the blood of her children flowed at 
her altar. ‘“ Wilt thougoto Rome, Juno?” 
said Camillus, and Juno, with the facile 
power of muscle and the desire for change 
which is apt to be characteristic of images 
of sacred and profane worship, bowed her 
head in assent. So she was conducted to 
Rome, and went to housekeeping in a bran 
new marble-front house on the Aventine, 
where she was worshiped for a thousand 


years. 

And now Veii,emptied of her inhabi- 
tants, was in the hands of her conquerors. 
It was a lovely city, beautifully built, with 
regular streets and splendid public edifices, 
with a citadel upon a commanding hill, 
with houses abounding in luxury and com- 
fort all unknown to most of the population 
of Rome. It stretched away. into a well- 


watered plain, occupying a space as large 
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as that covered by Athens, and was in all 
respects a contrast toRome, Rome climbed 
its seven hills ; its streets were narrow, its 
buildings irregular, its houses destitute of 
comfort, its lands occupied by the rich, its 
poor forgotten and miserable, Many of 
the bone and sinew of Rome removed to 
Veii, but they were recalled. They were 
needed to labor and to fight, and strong 
measures were taken to prevent their leay. 
ing the city, 

The next year the poor Veiian slave at 
labor for his new and cruel taskmasters 
heard the Gaul thunder at the gates of 
Rome, and the smoke of the proud city 
went up to heayen as she lay in ashes 
beneath the tread of the’ barbarian. 
Roman gold paid the price which redeem. 
ed the capitol and the buildings on the 
Palatine only, 

But let us enter the last resting-place 
of a noble Etruscan, who, taken from the 
evil to come, was never forced, with brim- 
ming eyes-and bursting heart, to behold 
the ruin of his country. A passage cut 
through the tufa rock, and guarded by 
two lions, leads to the sepulchral cham- 
ber. At the door of entrance two other 
lions are placed ; all these grim sentinels 
are now headless and battered. I shall 
never forget my feelings when, having 
passed them, the door was opened, and I 
was admitted into this house of the dead. 
On either side of the room I entered is a 
stone bench, upon which, uncoffined, had 
been laid, on the one side, the body of a 
warrior in full armor, and on the other, 
as it is supposed, that of his wife. Part 
of the armor, a spear-head, and helmet lie 
upon the ‘bench at the right hand, and 
also a candelabra—all of bronze. There 


are about the room many jars containing _ 


ashes, and others for wine and oil. The 
next room is ceiled with carved beams, 
and contains a bronze brazier for burning 
perfumes, and several small square stone 
chests for human ashes. On the lid of 
each of these is sculptured the head of the 
occupant, so that he seems emerging from 
the urn which contains his remains, On 
the walls are painted party-colored crowns. 

Returning to the first room, and taking 
in my hand the helmet, I felt that I could 
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read there, written in letters of bronze, a 
tale of pathetic interest. Long ago, be- 
fore the days of Solomon, an Etruscan 
prince led his countrymen to the field. 
He was victorious. Pursuing his flying 
foes, urging on his troops, himself in the 
front rank, as the enemy turned at bay to 
sell their lives as dearly as they could, he 
was mortally wounded in a hand-to-hand 
combat. See, by this hole entered the 
spear, and by this one it passed out, hav- 
ing done its work well, and set free a no- 
ble soul as it pierced the active brain, 
His troops return to their home victorious, 
but singing no song of triumph. A mel- 
ancholy dirge floats on the air, and is re- 
echoed in wilder, shriller accents from 
within the gates of the city. Again and 
again rises the strain of mourning as the 
soldiers bear him whom they loved and 
reverenced, and for whom hundreds would 
have willingly laid down their lives, to his 
honorable bed. They hewed out his tomb 
in the living rock, and placed about it the 
dread symbols of sovereignty and eternal 
guardianship. They depicted crowns of 
victory about the walls to symbolize his 
death as a conqueror. They burned cost- 
ly perfumes in his honor. They poured 
libations of wine and oil. And there, 
“like a warrior taking his rest” on the 
battle-field, they laid him. Here his bro- 
ken-hearted wife was soon brought to 
share his repose. Here his family and 
friends were placed near him. Here his 
dependents and servants were laid beside 
him. And when all was done, when wife 
and friends and servants were all gathered 
about him, when the tomb was finally 
ceiled up, and relinquished to the care of 
the mute sentinels who lie still beside it, 
they carved no name, they inscribed no 
record of his deeds. These were graven 
on the hearts of his countrymen. They 


' Were sung from age to age by the bards 


of Etrusca. Hundreds of years after his 
tomb was closed the poor Veiian slave in 
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the city of his foes sang at his toil in 
plaintive accents the life and deeds and 
death of the great Etruscan Lucomo. 

But even here we do not leave the dead 
warrior. The chambers are painted in 
quaint designs, but in imperishable col- 
ors. One of these only I shall describe. 
It reminded me most strongly of a quaint 
picture I had seen a few months before, 
painted by old Luini, representing the 
scene of the Crucifixion. The victim still 
on the cross, but dead. The souls of the 
penitent and of the impenitent thief in 
the guise of new-born babes were just 
hovering over the cross. The one was 
received of angels, the other seized and 
borne away by a demon. 

In the rude painting nearest the war- 
rior’s last resting-place we see a traveler 
unarmed and unclothed, mounted on horse- 
back. He is preceded by two attendants, 
one of whom bears a hammer. Seated 
behind him, with one paw resting on his 
shoulder, is an animal, who may perhaps 
represent a genius. The soul of the war- 
rior is here represented setting forth upon 
its long journey. The attendants are 
the good and evil spirits, to one of whom 
he is to be delivered. The animal who 
rides behind him is the memory of his. 
past deeds. 

But the countenance of the traveler, 
his firm posture, his steadfast, onward 
gaze, betoken no fear. Naked, he is not 
ashamed; alone and unarmed, he trusts. 
and is safe. Surely, gleams of a better 
faith; surely, hopes of a higher life are 
portrayed here, And around all the 
quaint, rude figures are portrayed gar- 
lands of lotus-flowers, the emblems of im- 
mortality. May it not be said of these 
who sleep here, and of those who laid 
them to their rest, that they obeyed the 
command, “ That they should seek the 
Lord, if haply they might feel after him 
and find him” ? 
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THE SONG OF THE SILK-LOOM, 


i. 
Eat—eat 
Leaves—dark, shining, Mulberry Leaves ; 
And eat, eat, eat 
Till bare and stripped the trees, 
Stripped the trees hungry and bare 
Lifting their long arms in air 
While ’tis eat, eat, eat 
Morning and Noon and Night 
And eat, eat, eat 
Through Darkness, and Dimness and Light. 


, 
Spin—spin 
The filaments silken and fine ; 
And spin, spin, spin 
Ten thousand feet in a line: 
Our Lives go out in a ball ; 
We spin our funeral pall 
While ’tis spin, spin, spin 
Night and Twilight and Noon ; 
And spin, spin, spin 
The precious and fatal Cocoon. 


ul. 
Weave—weave 
The tissues that Beauty shall wear ; 
And weave, weave, weave 
The warp that seems light and air : 
And yet ’tis that mulberry leaf 
Which The Worm has spun in a sheaf 
Which we weave, weave, weave 
With shuttles so nimble and free, 
And weave, weave, weave 
Into bright, silken Tapestry. 


Iv. 
Ye who dance—dance 
In tissues so silken and soft, 
Sending your glance, glance 
Wicked and mischievous oft, 
Think that the light of your eyes 
Can never rival the dyes 
Which eaten, spun.and wove 
From leaves so neglected before, 
Are ever the Vestments of Love 
Which Taste, Beauty, Talent adore. 


9 


THE SPECTRE HARVEST. 
** He that soweth to his flesh, shall of the flesh reap corruption.”—Sr, Pav. 


Far beyond the searéd eyeballs, Ages upon hopeless ages 
Stretching like a horrid main, Move those reapers o’er that plain, 
Like a sea of Sodom surging, But within ten thousand sickles 


Wanes the cursed harvest-plain. Gathers not a single grain. 
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In the morning, for the evening “Must we feed upon these ashes? 
Of the weary day they sigh ; Must we sigh this gloom away ? 
In the evening still their groan is, Must we reap these countless acres 
‘ Would to God the morn were nigh !” With our spectre-sickles—say ?” 


But upon that field of sorrow 
Ne’er shall rise another day ; 
From its brazen sky is taken 


Then across that horrid harvest 
Came this chilling, thrilling breath ; 
“Ye have sowed unto. corruption, 


Sun and moon and stars—for aye. Ye shall reap eternal death, 
Reaping onward—reaping ever— “Reap it with those phantom sickles, 
Reaping till their latest breath, Reap it till your latest breath, 
They shall gather to their bosoms Reap it through the gloom of ages, 

Sheaves of darkness and of death. Reap—this is the second death.” 
When illimitable acres Bent again those spirits over, 
Have been garnered to their store, When had ceased the chilly breath, 
Wan and weary, on itg ashes, Slowly moved again each sickle 
They shall feed for evermore. O’er that harvest-field of death. 
After countless ages toiling With no ray of light above them, 
*Neath that flaming, sunless dome, With no ray of hope within, 
Sadly asked each weary spirit, Darkly reaped each spirit onward, 
“Shall we have no harvest-home ? Reaping endless death for sin. 
4 
+ + —____ 


A FOOT-TRIP IN THE TYROL. 


A oynicat friend of ours, who has travy- 
eled much, once made the remark, that 
“he liked every thing about pedestrian 
trips except the going on foot!” 

But even he had never experienced the 
full independence and pleasure of a foot- 
journey through a picturesque mountain- 
country. One becomes accustomed soon 
to the “going on foot ;” and, after a twen- 
ty-five miles’ walk, will come in even 
fresher for the enjoyment of scenery, than 
after a day’s driving or staging. | 

A great deal of the pleasure of ordinaty 
traveling is lessened by the annoyances 
with drivers, guides, porters, and serv- 
ants, and the frequent business neces- 
sary for the arrangement of a carriage 
journey. To thoroughly enjoy grand 
scenery, one must have as few cares as 
possible ; a small and select company, or, 
sometimes better still, journey on in 
complete solitude. If you have brought 
Buides to look after, baggage to attend 
to, and a considerable party whose wants 





must be constantly regarded, you may 
have one kind of pleasure; but it will 
not be the pleasure which comes from 
the great mountains, or the impression 
which beauty and grandeur and soli- 
tude leave on the mind. No one who 
has not tasted it, can comprehend the 
exquisite enjoyment, the boyish fresh- 
ness and sense of independence which 
one experiences, starting on a mountain 
tour in fine weather, with only knap- 
sack and walking-stick. No chaffering 
with guides; no bargains with extor- 
tionate coachmen, no elaborate contracts 
with vetturini; no anxiety about lug- 
gage, or annoyance from dull or vuigar 
fellow-passengers ; no fear for night quar- 
ters, or that you may not be treated 
with the respect you deserve—for you 
know in the inns which the pedestrian 
frequents there is always a warm wel- 
come and a clean bed; no effort at 
enjoying scenery amid many interrup- 
tions, but a. calm expectation of many 
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days’ unbroken companionship with na- 
ture, under her grandest aspect; and, to all 
this, the bodily spring and vigor which a 
healthy man feels at'the prospect of good 
strong exercise of his muscles. 

It was with some such feelings as these 
that, after a few days’ delightful stay in 
Nuremberg and Munich, I started for a 
foot-trip through the Bavarian Alps—that 
district so interestingly portrayed in the 
“Tnitials ;” and then for a longer pedes- 
trian journey through a country I had so 
often heard of, but of which I knew so 
little—the Austrian Tyrol. 

For a foot-journey in the Tyrol, one 
needs a very simple preparation. A strong 
“‘business-suit”’ of thin woolen; (not too 
heavy, on account of the great heat of the 
valleys) thick flannel shirt, without any 
linen; felt hat; heavy shoes with hob- 
nails ; (for the glaciers) a cane, or Alpine- 
staff; and, without fail, an umbrella. Of 
course, a knapsack, (of india-rubber or 
thick leather) with as little in it as pos- 
sible; some woolen socks; (indispensable 
for long walks) a change of shirt and a 
night-shirt; a book for rainy days, and 
writing materials; and, above all, a map. 
I found Mayr’s a very good one, but 
there is an especial one of the Oetzdale, 
and so of other districts, with a small 
guide-book—Baedeker, if possible, which 
is much more convenient than Murray. 

No wine:or brandy need be carried, as 
they can always be obtained easily. For 
money, the best is the Austrian paper—a 
light and convenient currency. 

The great trial to an untrained pedes- 
trian is his knapsack, so that this should 
contain as few articles as may be. The 
great danger in Tyrol to the foreigner is 
the water, which is often lime-water, and 
which the great heats tempt one to drink 
too freely. Wine can be bought on the 
highest mountains, for six or eight cents 
a half-bottle; and as it is light and acid, 
it makes, with the water, a very agree- 
able and healthful drink. 

, ‘The language to be used is, of course, 
‘German, but an extreme patois ; so that 
often one can not understand it at all, 
though your own German may be per- 
fectly comprehensible to the peasants. 
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French is of no use.’ Their own German 
is, in fact, so bad, that any foreigner who 
speaks the language passably, will be al- 
ways mistaken for a North-German. 


Barerscne Zext, July, 1866, 

My foot - journey is to begin at this 
little village, nestled among the Baya- 
rian Alps, and reached by an easy trip 
from Munich. An early drive this morn- 
ing has taken me through quiet green 
village and moderate hills, and I stop 
here for breakfast and to prepare for a 
climb. There is something already which 
speaks of a different country from Ger- 
many, and promises that great deside- 
ratum to the traveler, a certain freshness 
of experience. “The prices are delight- 
fully new. Last night I had a stately 
bed-room, with a superb bed and ruf- 
fled sheets, deer-skin mat, foot-bath and 
all proper appurtenances, supper and 
breakfast in my room, and the charge 
for the whole, service included, was forty- 
three cents. This morning I had occa- 
sion, to take a mountaineer considerably 
out of the way to show me the road, 
and I offered him a piece of money which 
must have been considerable to him. He 
would not take it; and I had to thrust it 
in his pocket! The houses we have passed 
are very characteristic. They seem to me 
more picturesque than the Swiss, and, at 
the same time, more nicely finished. They 
are large, built of wood, evidently be- 
longing to people in comfortable circum- 
stances, with broad overhanging roofs, 
which give now an agreeable protection 
from the July sun, and must be a shelter 
from the severe winter storms. 

This cap over each house is one of its 
most picturesque features; then double 
galleries, or ‘‘piazzas,” pass around the 
building, each gallery carefully carved in 
its balustrades and external surface, evi- 
dently by the peasants themselves. The 
lower part of the cottage is generally 
covered with lime or smooth wood; and 
on this the peasants have practiced their 
art of painting, often with much skill, 
so that every house has some striking or 
sweet figures on its walls, and some- 
times, groups of figures. 
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‘Oecasionally the foundations are painted 
blue, and on these, Scripture scenes are 


I saw, to-day, the Apostles represent- 
ed frequently, and the Saviour; Adam in 
the garden of Eden, with the serpent, and 
inany of the saints. Almost every door- 
way has some appropriate inscription over 
it, usually from the Bible. One can hard- 
ly imagine how sweet and picturesque 
these Tyrolese cottages are; they suit so 
well the grand scenery around them, they 
look so comfortable and home-like. Each 
one has a character and beauty of its 
own; and the owners have evidently lav- 
ished, for generations, all that they could 
give of painting and laborious carving, 
to make the homestead attractive. How 
such experiences make an American long 
for some more picturesque architecture 
among ‘his formal white and yellow 
houses! 

Where economy is the first consider- 
ation, it may often be necessary to build 
the square, unornamented white block ; 
but there are thousands of persons with 
us who build in the country to have a 
pretty residence. 

A break in the lines of the roof, a sharp 
gable, overhanging eaves, a little orna- 
mental work over ‘an oriel or bay-window, 
some carving or even machine-made wood- 
work of graceful pattern on a piazza or 
gallery, though adding somewhat to the 
expense of the house, will be well repaid 
by the lasting pleasure it gives, and the 
object of beauty or picturesqueness it be- 
comes. 

Wall-painting we can hardly hope for 
with us, as the talent of designing is not 
sufficiently common. But we can hope 
for arural architecture which will be less 
monotonous, and more in harmony with 
our scenery and a greater pleasure to the 
eye. 

Why will not our architects study the 
Tyrolese cottages ? There is so much, too, 
tobe learned in German and Tyrol towns 
of the management of two most telling 
features—the projecting window or oriel, 
and the broken or step-like gable of which 
Nuremberg” gives so many instances — 
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features that have never been attempted 
in American architecture.* 

But Tam detaining my reader too long 
from Tyrol ‘scenes, 

T have called ‘for breakfast, and an ex- 
cellent one is speedily laid of cold meat, 
bread and butter, pancakes, and a half- 
bottle of very good light wine, (costing six 
cents.) Near:me, at another table, sits an 
old peasant, who says ‘a long Latin grace 
before and at the end of his brief meal. On 
the walls are pictures of chamois-hunt- 
ing, and one, apparently designed in the 
interest of the revenue commissioners, 
represents the fearful arrest of a Tyrolese 
smuggler and ‘the terrible grief of his wife 
and children as he is taken to prison. 
After a good meal, I start, knapsack on my 
back, (luggage having been sent to Inns- 
pruck) for the mountains over the vil- 
lage; the hostess with an air of affection- 
ate respect wishes me farewell and “hap- 
py journey,” and hopes I will call when I 
return, and charges me for breakfast and 
lunch (packed up) the moderate sum of 
thirty-six cents. I proceed steadily up 
the heavy hills above, but very soon lose 
my way, and must stop to ask the old 
women who are gathering wood; but, 
though they can understand me, I can 
make nothing.of their patois, and ‘so wan- 


* Why, also, will not some skillful architect 
go to Genoa and the Italian cities, and repro- 
duce here in our stately mercantile buildings 
those unequaled entrances and deep arched 
doorways with grand stairways, and those 
symmetrical fronts of the Italian palaces, where 
our splendid light and deep shadow would 
have the game play it has on those wonderful 
buildings? A great mercantile building here 
is about of the size of an Italian palace, and the 
front of the one would suit the other. A good 
study for a magnificent banking-house would 
be that old Palace (Palazzo Grimani) in Venice 
on the Grand Canal, now turned into a post- 
office and a building for offices, Any architect 
here who could reproduce the rich, massive, 
and symmetrical front of that palace for a bank 
or warehouse, would make his name immortal ; 
and yet the facade would cost no more than 
several now in New-York which are eye-sores 
to all beholders with any feeling for art. 
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der.on through -the hills, until a grand 
chain of snow-peaks comes to view. in the 
north, the sight of which alone would re- 
ward me for the detour, At length I 
meet.a man whom. I can understand, and 
he puts me, after a great deal of wander- 
ing, on the right path. One greeting I 
have already learned, appropriate to the 
weather, ‘ Vorm'st /” (warm, ist es /) for the 
July sun beats down on these mountain- 
sides with a power which reminds of New- 
York. My path over to the valley of the Inn 
soon followed the course of a torrent, pass- 
ing through woods, and occasionally giv- 
ing grand glimpses of mountains. In the 
midst of the forest I stopped at an inn for 
rest ahd refreshment, where the forest- 
master was staying. Hewasa very hand- 
some fellow, dressed as Tyrolese hunters 
or Italian banditti are on the stage, and he 
brought out a really beautiful young wife 
to sit at our table under the arbor. I 
asked him about hunting. He often shot 
the chamois, (or Gems, as they call them) 
he said; it was.a stupid beast and easily 
killed by a good hunter. When I told 
him I was an American, he was deeply 


impressed, andasked many questions about 
our civil. war, on which he was well in- 


formed. “No one buta free people could 
carry on such a war! (that is, make such 
sacrifices)” said he. He was rejoiced that 
slavery was crushed and the slaveholders 
defeated. He had often wished to go to 
America, but it was too far and it cost too 
much to cross the ocean. After an hour’s 
chat, we bade adieu very cordially. 

As the path approached the Inn, the 
peasants’ cottages grew more capacious, 
comfortable, and ornamental. They nearly 
all had richly carved galleries and wall- 
paintings. Being thirsty, I turned into 
one with a porch all shaded by apple-trees. 
There was no oneat home,andI sat down on 
a comfortable wooden lounge, hospitably 
placed apparently for the wayfarer, under 
the great overhanging roof. The under- 
part of this was painted blue, with yellow 
rafters, and all the lower part of the house 
was colored blue, Over the doorway was 
a clearly painted inscription, “Jesus of 
Nazareth, the King of the Jews. By this 
victorious name I conquer all seen and un- 
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seen enemies!” Within, every thing was 
scrupulously clean, and some rather solid 
old wooden furniture, now and then cary 
was scattered about therooms. The bees 
were humming at the hives, and the air 
was sweet with the fragrance of the flow. 
ers. Tired and travel-worn as I was, the 
scene made a most peaceful and resting 
impression on me, 

All day I was continually passing little 
niches placed by the wayside, with the 
figure of the Saviour in them ; always in 
pain, bowed with grief or on the cross. It 
happened that the Virgin was only once 
represented, and then beneath Christ. I 
confess that even these constant remind. 
ers of the grandest fact of history are not 
disagreeable to me; and the feeling and 
affection of this simple art are unmistaka- 
ble. 

Near the Inn river there was a droll 
memento, A terrible picture represented 
two Hungarian soldiers cutting down an 
unfortunate Bavarian who was begging for 
mercy. Beneath were the words in Ger- 
man, “Anno 1743. The Cralpatians, (Cro- 
atians?) Delpatchians, (Tolpatchians ?) 
the Pandours and other people of that 
kind from Hungary.” It then describes 
their horrible enormities and the killing of 
this picket-guard. ‘May God give him 
eternal rest!” Above is a figure of Jus- 
tice, und still above it the Virgin and 
Child. 

These must have been the Hungarian 
cavalry of Austria, when Frederick the 
Great was in alliance with France and 
Bavaria. 

OBER AUDORF, 

I have now reached the valley of the 
Inn, the great river of Tyrol, The sceneis 
one to remember ; high, jagged lime (dolo- 
mitic) cliffs, with a few scattered pines, 
coming almost down to the banks of a 
clear river, which runs like a torrent, so 
fast that I have never.as yet seen a boat 
on it; occasiona lgreen peaceful intervales, 
and the distant perspective up the valley 
ending in grand snow peaks; the banks 
and hill-sides sprinkled with dark, theatri- 
cal-looking cottages. The inn where I am 
staying is most comfortable ; great rooms, 
with clean, well-sanded floors, and heavy 
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furniture, two or three beds in each, piled 
wp with feather coverlids and blankets, 
the heavy linen sheets ruffled, and the pil- 
Jow-cases ornamented. 

[have just created a profound sensation 
by calling for tea. They bring it, how- 
ever, and the mistress wishes me ‘‘a good 
appetite” so politely, and every one as 
he enters salutes cordially. 

Every thing seems theatrical, and I am 
constantly fancying I am witnessing an 
opera. The peasants who come to the inn 
have black pointed hats, with feathers, and 
ornamented jackets, dark knee-breeches, 
and colored stockings, while at their belts 
they wear silver-handled knives and forks. 
The women wear pretty head-dresses or 
fantastic-pointed caps, with colored bodices 
and short dresses, like petticoats; pre- 
cisely as they are represented on the 
stages. Many of them carry heavy silver 
ornaments, which are probably heirlooms 
in their families. 

Some priests have just entered, very 
polite and pleasant men, in long, black 
robes; one, a Capuchin, with coarse 
brown robe and hood drawn over his 
shaven head. They are welcomed with 
the utmost respect and cordiality, and 
wine and cigars are brought to them at 
once; of which they take sparingly. 
There is great life and fun going on 
among them all, for the Tyrolese is 
famous for his wit. 

Last night we had a truly theatrical 
scene. It was the birthday festival of 
the vicar of the parish. As I came out 
of the inn, I saw on the hill-side above a 
bright bonfire blazing, around which chil- 
dren and maidens were dancing and sing- 
ing; in a copse adjoining, so hidden that 
we could not see whence it came, a band 
was sending forth sweet music. Far in 
the distance on the mountain, a fiery 
cross was burning, which shone there for 

‘hours, (It was made of wooden beams 
With little lamps on them.) In the mid- 
dle of what we may call the stage—the 
hill-side—was a lighted transparency, 
giving the name and ‘birthday of the be- 
loved priest, while fireworks were let off 
and a cannon fired. In the foreground 
was a group of sharp-pointed hats and 


bandit-looking peasants, with mantles 
thrown over one shoulder, and scythes or 
rakes held as gracefully as if they were 
placed in position in the theatre, while 
in another corner was a pretty band of 
peasant-women, seemingly arrayed for 
stage effect. It was a perfect stage-scene, 
and could not have been more prettily 
got up by the best manager; and yet it 
was probably done without much thought 
or preparation by the peasants alone. 

They seem to me to have a natu- 
ral dramatic sense. They pose them- 
selves unconsciously. Plays of much 
wit and action are constantly represented 
among them; and even during this sea- 
son, the religious plays, of which we have 
heard so much, are to be enacted by the 
peasants of the LowerInn. I see already 
“excursion trains,” with reduced fares, 
advertised, to bring visitors to the repre- 
sentation of the Trial of our Lord, the 
Sentence of Pilate, and the Crucifixion, 
before audiences of which the peasants 
at least are affected with profound emo- 
tion and reverence. 

The charm of all this is in the mingling 
of the past and the present: the mystery- 
plays of Albert Durer, and the religious 
sentiment of the times of Michael Angelo, 
side by side with the telegraph and the 
railroad of the nineteenth century. 


KUFSTEIN. 


It seemed nutural to me that my first 
glimpse in the Austrian dominions on 
awaking should be of one of those de- 
tested state-prisons, perched on the heights 
above the town. Ah! how well I know 
the feelings of those poor wretches who 
are gazing through their grated windows 
on this green valley. There, no doubt, 
are some of the patriots of Hungary and 
Italy, going through their daily rounds of 
dull prison-life, and waiting patiently (as 
I remember in the Hungarian prison) for 
some grand stroke by France; or some 
sudden outburst of revolution, which 
should shatter the empire and open the 
prison-doors. How long must they wait 
for deliverance! The white coats called 
up in me again the bitter detestation with 


‘which I looked at them fourteen’ years 





ago in Hungary, when they seemed to me 
such stupid instruments of atrocious tyr- 
anny. But all such reflections I kept 
carefully to myself, not even betraying 
anywhere that I:-was.an American; and, 
after a short enjoyment of the beautiful 
river from the heights above, I started 
for my walk up the valley toward Inns- 
pruck. 

This portion of Tyrol is remarkably 
prosperous; the farms are large and 
thriving, and the division of property 
keeps the landed estates larger, inasmuch 
as the eldest son is allowed to have the 
homestead, while he is expected to keep 
“open house” for the younger sons. In 
other parts of the country land is more 
divided at the death of the owner, and 
each child gets a share. This is the only 
part of rural Tyrol, as I found afterward, 
where sexual vice prevails to any degree. 
No country is so free from illegitimate 
children as this; but this district of the 
Lower Inn shows more of them in its re- 
ports, because of the above division of 
land—the younger sons not having sufli- 
cient to marry upon. 

I had a long conversation with a phys- 
ician having a kind of official contfol 
over a district near the capital. He con- 
firms all that I hear everywhere of the 
marvelous virtue and continence of the 
peasantry. The Tyrolese is singularly 
faithful in his attachments ; and this gen- 
tleman says that he has known a young 
peasant and maiden, betrothed in their 
teens, and preserving their plighted word 
for ten or even twenty years, perhaps liv- 
ing far apart, and only seeing each other 
once in several weeks—the man walking, 
it may be, thirty or fifty, miles to meet 
his betrothed a few hours on a Sunday. 
Marriages are late. I was curious to 
know of this physician what effect the 
eonstant out-door labor hadon the women, 
whether there was any bad moral influ- 
ence or any physical weakening from it, 
for in every branch of agriculture you 
may see women laboring in ‘‘the open,” 
in Tyrol. They dig and hoe and rake and 
mow and plant, and even make roads. 
The effect on their appearance is unfortu- 
nately too plain, The young maidens 
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sometimes show rich beauty—a bloom 
nut-brown and clear as the peach, masseg 
of long black hair tastefully arranged, 
arms and bust exquisitely rounded, and a 
regular nose and clear eyes ; but as they 
grow old their forms spread with this 
heavy labor, and their complexion be 
comes brown and faces wrinkled. A wo. 
man of thirty will look as if she were fifty, 
My friend said what is universally true of 
Tyrol, that this open-air work with the 
men has no bad effect on the morals of 
either; and so far as health is concerned, 
the women are wonderfully strong. He 
never hears complaints of ‘‘ backs,” or the 
usual women’s ailments, A young woman 
will work in the fields every week-day of 
the month ; and married women will re- 
sume harvesting or gardening a few days 
after their confinement. I have often 
asked the women how they liked it, and 
they have uniformly said they much pre- 
ferred it to house-work, for in-doors they 
never felt sowell. I may say here of the 
physique of the Tyrolese, that the men are 
a fine race, far superior to the Bavarians 
or Austrians ; tall, with supple and mus- 
cular figures, thin and marked faces, the 
nose often aquiline and the eye keen and 
commanding, the mouth firm and set—a 
face lively and masculine, as of a person 
appreciating wit and poetry but also ac- 
customed to danger and hardship, with 
the capacity of great obstinacy and hard- 
ness of feeling. ‘Take a mountaineer, 
with his green-pointed hat and cock’s 
feathers, his rifle in hand, a handsome 
embroidered jacket slung over one shoul- 
der, and a close-fitting shirt showing the 
broad chest, tight breeches and gray 
stockings revealing the symmetry of the 
legs, the flush of a mountain climb on his 
cheeks and the light of the chase in his 
eagle eye, and you have as handsome a 
specimen of a man as is often seen. 

On one matter my physician's testimony 
was peculiarly trustworthy—the influence 
of the priests; and it was confirmed by 
all my observations. Though himself in- 
different to their religious faith, he was 
convinced that their moral influence in 
restraining the peasants from licentious- 
ness and vice was the best, while their 
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charity and purity of life were beyond all 

But for them he would fear for 
the worst in Tyrol, as there was so little 
education among the people. And here 
he admitted that the priests were opposed 
to progress and intellectual improvement. 
They kept the schools in a poor condition, 
though men of culture themselves, and 
did not favor any mental enlightenment ; 
no doubt dreading the effect on their own 
priestly influence. Teachers taught but 
three months in the year, with salaries of 
from twelve dollars'to twenty-five dollars. 
Some there were, however, of the priests, 
who were doing much to improve agricul- 
ture, and to scatter information on this 
subject among the peasantry. 

It is fair to state, however, here, that 
the liberal Roman Catholics, who hate the 
priests on account of their position on 
political questions, do not agree with this 
favorable view of the clergy. They accuse 
them of many secret vices, and think they 
are gradually undermining the virtue of 
their parishes. 

INNSPRUCK. 

This town is the capital of Tyrol, and 
one of the most romantic in its situation 
to be found in Europe. It is built on the 
banks of the Inn, which flows through it 
like a torrent, and the mountains where 
snow is now sprinkled (in July) rise so 
steeply over it, as to lead to the well-known 
saying, that “the wolves look down into 
the streets of Innspruck.” The prome- 
nade by the side of the rapid river, with the 
great mountains on each side, and the dis- 
tant perspective through the valley, of the 
snow-topped Bavarian Alps, is most at- 
tractive. Of the ordinary guide-book ob- 
jects I shall not speak ; but there is here 
an interesting museum, with some paint- 
ings and many specimens of the pro- 
ducts of Tyrol, though unfortunately no 
good collection of antiquities, in which 
the country should be very rich. The 
librarian, Mr. Hevnold, is a very culti- 
vated and liberal-minded gentleman, and 
& poet of no mean order. He has trans- 
lated Longfellow with much skill <A 
poem of his, in which the victory of the 
North was greeted as the final triumph 
of the people over “the slave masters of 
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both continents,” had quite a run in the 
German liberal press, and was copied in 
the American. 

I saw something of the cultivated soci- 
ety of this city, It is full of the Tyrol 
liveliness, and shows more than the:Ger- 
man simplicity and economy of living. A 
learned professor, known throughout Eu- 
rope, will be found living at the top of a 
“family house,” the entrance through the 
kegs of a wine-cellar, and his own recep- 
tion-room a small bedroom. People do 
not seem to entertain at home, or indeed 
to live there in summer; for as soon as 
the day’s work is over they all proceed to 
the promenades, and take their evening 
meal and enjoy social life in the beer- 
gardens, drinking great numbers of glasses 
of lager beer, and smoking incessantly, 
Each table has its gentlemen and ladies, 
and sometimes children, and the conver- 
sation I can bear witness is often most 
lively and cultivated. 

The liberals of Austria are now in- 
tensely interested in the struggle going 
on for parliamentary rights throughout 
the empire. It happens that in Tyrol the 
towns all represent the modern and pro- 
gressive ideas, while the rural districts are 
reictionary and conservative. The lib- 
erals ‘have had a great battle in regard to 
the right of Protestants to hold real 
estate, in which they have been defeated 
in the Tyrolese Diet; but they expect 
victory yet through the ministry, which 
must yield to the constitution of the em- 
pire. 

Some of the leading liberals here have 
been much cajoled and flattered even by 
the members of the royal party ; but they 
have stood out in a most manly way. 
They aim at a thoroughly free press, a 
responsible ministry, and a representative 
parliament, with the abolition of standing 
armies. The liberals of Tyrol, of course, 
have no great sympathy with the liberals 
of Hungary in desiring the complete in- 
dependence of that country. They only 
wish for it a parliamentary government. 

Everywhere I find that the liberals ex- 
ult at the prospect of Maximilian’s ap- 
proaching fall. He himself, personally, is 
popular, as being a prince far more liberal 
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than his family ; but they all look upon 
the Mexican monarchy as a pet project of 
Napoleon’s, to strengthen the cause of ar- 
bitrary power against the people. Then 
all the liberals have a profound sympathy 
with our republic, and an unlimited ad- 
miration for its power and resources ; and 
they know that the new kingdom has no 
chance for life. 

It'was truly touching to an American 
to hear of the public expressions of grief 
in so remote a place as Innspruck, at the 
death of President Lincoln. People came 
out.in the streets to talk over the news, 
unable to credit it, and many were in 
tears. 

From Innspruck I was designing to 
make my various excursions through the 
Tyrol, and here I obtained thorough direc- 
tions from my friends. The best hotel is 
the Oesterreichischer Hoy, and the charges 
are about as they are in Germany—three 
dollars (gold) a day. 

Though lying so immediately under the 
mountains, so that it seems but a short 
walk to the snow-patches, the city is in- 
tensely warm. The thermometer now is 
over ninety degrees in the shade, 


ZILLERDALE. 


T took the rail a short distance, and 
then the Stellwagen, a kind of omnibus, 
which goes slowly through the country, 
the driver stopping five or ten minutes at 
every tavern for bread and light wine, in 
which the passengers join, in nowise averse. 
No one calls for cake or pies or other in- 
digestible matter, but the universal re- 
freshment seems to be little rolls and half- 
bottles of acid wine, white or red, costing 
generally from five to ten cents. The 
wine comes from Southern Tyrol. Thus 
far I see no drunkards, and the old ex- 
perience of the effect of cheap light wines 
seems confirmed, this time under a cli- 
mate as liable to extremes as our own. 

The omnibis is tremendously crowded 
with men, women, and children, all peas- 
ants, and as the coupé is taken I sit with 
them. All are very lively and good- 
natured, ‘‘chaffing” each other continu- 
ally in the broad patois, ‘‘Good heaven!” 
says a stout man crowded into a cor- 
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ner, and sweltering with heat, ‘ seventeen 
souls; and God only knows if there be 
not another !” looking merrily at a pretty 
young woman, who is apparently a bride 
of some months’ standing, and who blush- 
es through all her nut-brown complexion, 

As we rattle on through the dust, some 
get out at the different farm-houses, and 
others take their places. Here two school. 
girls, peasants’ children, are going on to 
some boarding-school, and the jolly bache- 
lors within keep up a continual fire of small. 
arms with them. It is a most lively popu- 
lation. The houses look very comfortable, 
and almost all have quantities of pretty 
flowers in the galleries. 

In one inn where we stopped to-day— 
evidently a wealthy farmer’s house—there 
was such a beautiful young woman, the 
daughter of the inn-keeper—tall, with ex- 
quisitely rounded bust shown through a 
pretty bodice, the most perfectly moulded 
arms, regular features, dark hair and clear 
eye, with a sun-browned complexion—the 
very picture of health. She wore heavy 
ornaments of real silver. She worked in 
the fields usually, she said, and earned 
ten cents a day and board. She could 
rake, mow, and plant, but did not gener- 
ally do the heaviest field-work. She liked 
it far better than this dull house-work, 
which made her head ache! 

The omnibus stopped at Zell, where we 
had an excellent dinner ; and all went out 
to admire a church of the peasants, with 
some good pictures, 

The Zillerthal peasants are the ideal 
Tyrolese, who wander all over Germany, 
and keep up an active personation of a 
simple-minded, bold, and affectionate 
peasant, who trustingly calls every one 
thou, and sells chamois-leather, gloves, 
and other articles, at a good bargain. 
Their character at home is by no means 
so idyllic. There they call no one thou, 
and are considered very sharp and selfish, 
and are generally comfortable in means 
which they have gathered up in “ out- 
land.” It is remarkable that the only 
Protestant movement in Tyrol since the 
Reformation, occurred within a few years 
in this valley. The peasants became much 
aroused by the doctrines preached by 
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some Protestants among them, and by the 
dreulation of the Bible ; and with true 
tenacity they held on to their 
new faith, amid intense persecution and 
bitter opposition, continued for many 
Numbers of them were banished 
by an edict of the Diet in 1837, and never 
returned. The King of Prussia gave 
them an asylum in Silesia. According to 
the accounts among the peasants, they 
have led an unhappy life in their banish- 
ment. 

At this inn I found that two of my fel- 
Jow-travelers (apparently traveling agents 
for some business-house) were willing to 
take a carriage with me to Mayrhofen. 
As we reached there a storm came on, 
and we were compelled to spend the night. 
In front of the inn was a kind of arbor or 
porch, and here my companions held a 
levee, drinking a great deal of the light 
wine with the various acquaintances who 
‘came to visit them. First the doctor call- 
ed, then the two village pastors, who were 
received with warm welcome. Each one 
crossed himself before sitting down to his 
wine and cigars ; but neither of the priests 
drank much. One was called away in 
the middle of the evening to go through 
the storm to the bedside of a sick woman. 
Their conversation did not touch at all 
upon political matters. 

As I was going to bed a terrific out- 
burst of thunder and lightning occurred, 
and suddenly through the storm I heard 
the calm, solemn tolling of the church 
bell “What is it?’ I asked anxiously 
of the inn-keeper. “ They are bearing 
the host,” he replied, “and offering pray- 
ers!” (to protect the people in the 
mountains from lightning,* and to prevent 
damage to the crops.) 

The next morning, at half-past three, 
we began our mountain walk, after a cup 
of coffee. Two of my fellow-travelers 
were going up to a sort of fashionable 
watering-place on the mountain, the Hin- 
ter-Dux. Even at that early hour we met 
ruddy young women going afield to mow 
and reap and do men’s work. The path 


* TI hear that eight cows were killed by 
lightning under one tree, night before last. 





was by the side of a torrent, and often 
sufficiently dangerous, as the many Mer- 
terlen show. These are little tablets of 
wood, with a picture painted on them of 
the accidents they commemorate. Some- 
times we see a man represented falling into 
the stream, while on high the angels are 
bearing him, dressed in his Sunday-clothes, 
to the Virgin, who sits calmly enthroned 
above; then beneath his age and’ name 
and the date of the accident are given, 
and some solemn words remind the pass- 
er-by of the fate that may await him, and 
ask of him an Ave Maria or Lord’s Pray- 
er. Generally, above all is the Saviour 
on the cross. Here, again, a child is rep- 
resented, who has fallen into the stream. 
Within a short distance this morning 
there were memorials of three who had 
perished from avalanches, three who had 
fallen over the precipice, two children 
swept away by the torrent, one who had 
slipped from the rock, one killed by a 
falling tree, and several overwhelmed by 
land-slides. 

These constant memorials of accidents 
and pictures of the future of the soul 
presented to the passers-by, are very ef- 
fective and solemnizing. 

I passed one tablet in which were pic- 
tured the forms of three men burning in 
the flames, while above Christ was sitting 
peacefully on his throne. I asked a peas- 
ant if they were the pictures of the lost. 
He smiled and said, “That would be ew 
grob — too rough !” and explained that 
these unfortunates had been burned to 
death in the woods. I asked a very intel- 
ligent man with whom I was traveling, if 
the peasants were not especially foolhardy 
or unfortunate, there were so many of 
these memorials. He thought not. ‘‘Sup- 
pose, lieber Herr, in America every time 
there was a railroad accident, you put up 
the Marterlen!” I was obliged to admit 
that some parts of the country would be 
covered with tombstones. 

On one very difficult hill to-day were a 
series of niches or posts called “ stations,” 
up to a chapel on the summit. Each con- 
tained a picture of a supposed scene in 
Christ’s bearing of the cross: here he 
falls three times; here he assists his 
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mother; here he imprints his face on 
linen for her, and so on; the rest being 
mainly of Bible incidents. At the top is 
the cross, and Jesus again in his agony, 
with the words above, “Jesus, Son of 
God, Redeemer of the world,” etc. As 
one wearily mounted the laborious ascent, 
there was something singularly touching 
in this constant reminder of the severer 
ascent of the world’s great Sufferer. It 
seemed a scenic representation of the last 
moments of the Benefactor of humanity. 
In one lonely place in the forest I came 
to-day on the picture of a noble face, not 
too weak in expression, (as they often are) 
pale and bowed in agony, and beneath 
the words, “‘ Was ever pain like mine ?” 
I observe that the Virgin does not appear 
so prominently in the wayside pictures. 
The Saviour there is always the leading 
figure; but in the churches it is the 
Mother who is most honored. 

The “watering-place” to which we 
were all proceeding on foot was simply a 
small wooden inn on the mountain, hardly 
more than a shanty, and near it a natural 
warm spring, gushing out of the rock, 
with a bathing-house attached. But so 
rare are the bathing facilities of Tyrol— 
the streams being so cold—that people 
come from all quarters on foot to stay at 
this tavern and bathe in the spring. The 
heat had been intense in the village—95° 
in the shade—and I found a bath most 
delightful, the temperature of the water 
being 723°. These signs of volcanic ac- 
tion are not rare throughout Tyrol. I 
saw in the very midst of the Alps frag- 
ments of ancient lava. Occasional shocks 
of earthquakes have been felt within a few 
years. 

One of my companions, who is of a 
class above the peasants, evidently un- 
derstands how to play on their ruling 
feelings. He was bargaining to-day with 
an innkeeper for a horse to go to a neigh- 
boring point. “Six guilders! Who ever 
heard of such a price as that? I'll pay 
you three !” 

“Three, lieber Herr! why, I should 
starve at such rates,” replies the host. 
“Well, as charity, then, I'll say four!” 
“No, not a kreutzer less than six!” 
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“Come, I'll pay you five,” returned my 
companion ; and then with a very solemn 
air, which evidently impressed the peasant, 
“Remember, der Herr Gott wird Di 
curioser strawfsen (the Lord God will give 
thee a pretty punishment) if you over- 
charge!” He at once lessened his bill. 
The Tyrolese accent and idiom gives an 
irresistible effect to this. 

As I began to descend from the summit 
of the Hinter-Dux, at the edge of even- 
ing, I passed along the border of a wood, 
and, looking above, a scene very charac- 
teristic of Tyrol appeared in the evening 
light. Three figures, as large as life, 
nailed to crosses, stood out in the midst 
of the forest, on the hill above. They 
might easily be supposed real, and in the 
changing and uncertain light the features 
of two of the victims seemed to move in 
theiragony. The central one alone looked 
down calm and sad on the spectators. 
What a realization must the peasant find 
of the great drama, by such a scenic 
representation suddenly brought before 
him in the silent forest! It was thrilling 
even to a tired traveler from Yankeeland 
like myself. 

After I had walked half way down the 
descent, I found that a nearer close to niy 
day’s journey would be decidedly more 
agreeable than the one I had purposed. 
I had then walked some thirty miles, and 
had been up since half-past three; so, as 
the road passed through a little village, 
I resolved to make a bold effort at the 
country parsonage, where I knew some- 
times strangers were accommodated. I 
stopped, accordingly, at a large, comfort- 
able-looking building, and rapping, asked 
of the servant-maid whether the pastor 
would take in a stranger belated. A 
young vicar came to the door, and, after 
some hesitation, said that the pastor was 
absent, but, as his assistant, he would 
have no objections ; and I was shown into 
a large room without carpet, but with 
comfortable furniture. The vicar and a 
Capuchin friar with rough gown, fastened 
by agirdle and a cord, were dining. They 
at once ordered more dinner for me, and 
another flask of light wine. Feeling 
rather exhausted, I produced my tea from 
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my knapsack, and requested that some 
might be prepared. But the cook had 
never heard of such a thing, the Capu- 
chin, also, had never tasted it, and the 
vicar had seen it but once. However, I 
gave my directions, and in a short time it 
was served up in goblets for myself be- 
fore dinner, as a kind of bitters, appar- 
ently. The priests took theirs with rum 
and sugar, and pronounced it excellent. 
As soon as the two had finished eating, 
and almost in the midst of our chat, they 
both suddenly arose, and looking toward 
the east, chanted alternately some mo- 
notonous prayers in Latin, and then took 
their cigars, and one fingered with the 
violin. My meal was produced and done 
full justice to, and then we had all a long 
and pleasant talk. Except for these cere- 
monies of devotion, and now and then 
some characteristic opinions, I should 
hardly have known that I was not chat- 
ting with two theological students in Yale 
or New-York. They were greatly inter- 
ested in the geography of their country, 
and had quite a collection of maps of 
Tyrol, as well as scientific treatises. 
There was evidently no lack of intelli- 
gent education in their training. I asked 
about their life in the parish. They 
were both recently from their colleges 
and the cities, and this imprisonment in 
a solitary mountain parish was rather try- 
ing. Their only companions were the 
pastor and the housekeeper, (they are not 
permitted to have a female servant under 
thirty, I believe.) In the winter they 
were completely shut in by the snow. 
Yet they evidently enjoyed their work. 
They said the people were very much at- 
tached to them, and looked to them for 
enlightenment in every matter. I asked 
about the morals of the peasants—the 
number of the illegitimate children in the 
parish. They had never known one, 
they replied, in the whole valley; and 
there had never been, so far as they 
knew, a case of a drunkard, The people 
were too poor and saving, as well as God- 
fearing, to indulge in drinking too freely, 
and were extremely faithful in the mar- 
riage relation. 

They asked, with much interest, after 
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our war, and with a marked sympathy 
for the South. I attempted to make the 
case clear to them, and then said that I 
regretted much the position of the Roman 
Catholic Church on these questions in 
America. I.told them that all Protestants 
knew, and would never forget, the great 
services of that church for humanity in 
the early and middle ages; how it had 
elevated woman, protected the child, con- 
secrated marriage, and manumitted the 
serf; but in America, whether it was 
from the ignorance of the clergy, (who 
were far below the European clergy in 
education) or from some moral defect, 
the influence of the church had uni- 
formly been thrown on the side of injus- 
tice and oppression, and against humanity 
and true Christianity in public matters, 
and thus they were losing moral power. 
They both regretted this, and thought it 
in part due to the lower education of the 
Catholic clergy in the United States. 

What shocked them most in America 
was the neglect reported of the great 
Christian festivals. They spoke very 
highly of President Lincoln, but, said 
they, “‘ He would be living now if he had 
not been at a theatre on Good-Friday !” 
They asked much about Maximilian, and 
seemed to chuckle somewhat over his com- 
ing misfortunes, for (as is well known) he 
is too liberal to please the clergy. 

They hoped some day to be removed 
from this valley to more important par- 
ishes, and the ideal of their ambition was 
at length to be in Rome. What pleased 
me especially was to find under this old 
Capuchin sackcloth and the priest’s robes 
two such wide-awake modern individuals. 

After a long conversation I was shown 
to a spacious, comfortable bedroom, with 
foot-bath and all necessary appurtenances 
for a dusty foot-traveler, and soon sank to 
a delicious rest on a great bed with huge 
pillows. The next morning coffee was 
served early, and leaving a gift for the 
poor of the parish, and a douceur for the 
housekeeper, I bade good-by to my hos- 
pitable entertainers, and set forth on my 
walk toward the valley. 

Near Stafflach, I saw for the first time 
the grand engineering work which is to 
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connect Innspruck and Botzen by a rail- 
road over the Brenner pass. This enter- 
prise, I suppose, surpasses in grandeur 
and difficulty any railroad engineering 
ever attempted. The summit of the pass 
is about a mile high. Here the road 
wound around a mountain far up the 
height, and -hundreds of Italianis, looking 
in features and dress almost precisely like 
our Irish railroad laborers, were swarm- 
ing about the works or near an iron mine 
in the neighborhood. This road will give 
a rapid and direct military connection to 
the Austrian government between South- 
ern Tyrol and Vienna. 


Austria has contrived, during a long 
time, to uphold a weak and disjointed 
empire by a military machinery which 
pits one race against another, and puts 
down an outbreak of one nationality by 
the troops of another. For this purpose, 
a perfect railroad connection is necessary 
by which soldiers can be transferred with 
rapidity and exactness from point to point. 
Regarding this more than the develop- 
ment of the empire, the Vienna adminis- 
tration has stretched the railroad connec- 
tions into the pusztas of Hungary, has 
connected Italy and Vienna, and built the 
grandest roads around the Italian lakes. 
In fact, when all the evil which Austria 
has done has perished, her wonderful 
roads will survive to the admiration of 
posterity. But all these and her most 
cunning diplomacy have not saved her, 
The trip which I have been describing 
was made the summer before last. Then, 
not a murmur of the approaching storm 
which was to wreck the proudest empire 
on the continent was heard throughout 
Austrian society, 
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The army was filled with supreme con- 
tempt for both Prussia and Italy. The 
liberal party felt that the Hapsburghs were 
like a burden of fate on the nation which 
no time nor change could remove; the 
conservatives either clung to the reigning 
house with an ignorant loyalty, or, through 
fear of revolution, bore with the evils they 
could not cure. War, it was thought, 
would only strengthen the despotism 
which weighed on the people and build 
up the empire. 

This view was shared in by most of the 
English and French journalists and the 
leaders of European opinion. My own 
opinion was quite the reverse. As long 
ago as in 1851, in a work on Hungary, 
the present writer ventured to predict 
that in any great and trying conflict, Aus- 
tria would be found essentially weak and 
unjointed. This game of pitting race 
against race has a limit toit. The time 
will come when men will see that they 
are fit for something better than merely 
to be the tools of despotism, to oppress 
their fellow-countrymen of a different 
race, 

For the last twenty years Austria has 
been in danger of falling to pieces. There 
is no love among the masses (always ex- 
cepting the Tyrolese) for the empire. 

Had Napoleon been bolder or more te- 
nacious in his Italian campaign and in- 
vaded Hungary, he must have seen Aus- 
tria at his feet, and accomplished his 
pledge to Italy. 

Austria fell at last, not by the needle- 
gun, nor by Prussian tavtics or valor, but 
because the government had ceased to be 
loved by the people, and there was no 
unity among her nationalities. 


Orr —___——— 


POOR JOCKO. 


In the last number of this magazine 
mention was made of a monkey which ac- 
companied me from Panama. Jocko in 
that instance was held up before the pub- 
lic in rather an unenviable and unpleasant 


light, as a ravisher of nests, as a disturber * 


of domestic peace; a wretch, in short, 


whom it were base flattery to call a coward. 
Little did I then think that he was so near to 
that undiscovered country referred to in a 
quotation with which the reader is perhaps 
familiar. Hada suspicion of the sad truth 
dawned upon me, had a shadow of the 
coming event so much as cast its pale 
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penumbra upon the disk of the future, I 
should have tempered justice with mercy, 
and while chronicling his failings have 
confessed the sweet and saving amenities 
of his nature, setting forth his graces and 
virtues with a tenderness which should 
have redeemed him from utter reprobation 
in the eyes of a critical community. 

But as with men, so with monkeys ; jus- 
tice is often denied them until they have 
passed away from the immediate sphere 
of action and their ear-drums are numb 
and dumb to the tap of honest praise. Let 
me pay to Jocko dead that desert whiclf 
was denied him living. A brief record of 
his life and services, public and private, 
should not prove uninteresting even to the 
reader who vociferously disclaims a com- 
mon humanity. And, though it serve no 
other end, it will surely comfort and inter- 
est the survivors of the family, contributing 
a sort of beacon-light for other monkeys to 
steer by, reminding them that they too, 
departing, may leave behind them tracks 
upon the sands of time for the encourage- 
ment of men and brothers. Very many 
biographies are written with no better 
motive, I fancy. 

I first met Jocko de Panama on the 
Isthmus. The cars which were to whirl us 
across that narrow neck of land which par- 
titions the two oceans were about starting, 
and I.was looking through them to find 
a seat. The passengers as usual on rail- 
way trains looked wearisomely alike,dusty, 
dirty, and disagreeable. But one face and 
form broke the monotony. After this pre- 
lude it is needless to say that the face and 
form were those of Jocko. He sat as any 
other traveler might and probably would, 
occupying one seat with his body and 
another with his tail—he had no carpet- 
sack, nor shawl, nor Saratoga trunk to 
file a preémption claim with—and al- 
together evincing as little regard for the 
rights and convenience of others as he 
could had he been human. Notwithstand- 
ing that the seat on which he was sprawled 
was plainly enough meant for two, he 
could not have shown less intention of 
making room for me had he been a city 
merchant riding out to his suburban villa 
at Yonkers, or a lady with a plenitude of 
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skirts and flounces. By way of hinting to 
him that I desired a seat, I planted the 
box I carried upon his tail, whereupon 
he drew it into him with a growl, while 
I took immediate possession of the recov- 
ered territory. 

His face was intelligent and decidedly 
prepossessing, though not such a one, per- 
haps, as a sentimental girl would fall in love 
with at first sight. The brow was neither 
very lofty nor expansive, but the nose, be- 
sides being excessively characteristic, was 
quite delicately chiseled. His eyes were 
quick and piercing, but so red and restless 
withal that no novelist, probably, would 
ever feel justified in treating of them as 
“grand and beautiful orbs.” His mouth, 
though it might not have been considered 
good fora man, was excellent for a monkey. 
It was not “a rosebud mouth,” perhaps, 
but I make bold to aver that it was a very 
good fruit and sugar mouth, as was amply 
demonstrated on our voyage. So much 
by way of personal description. 

Deeming it one’s bounden duty to make 
some attempt at sociability and agreeabil- 
ity even in a railway car, I at once made 
overtures to my neighbor. Buta moment 
before I had succeeded in carrying on quite 
a pleasant flirtation with a most unpromis- 
ing-looking parrot by scratching her head. 
So, reasoning by analogy that what pleas- 
ed Poll must needs please Jocko, I put out 
my hand. His head disappeared from 
view as completely as though he had swal- 
lowed it, and nothing was to be seen but 
mouth —mouth— mouth — open, defiant, 
and expectant. Declining to gratify his 
whim by putting a finger or even my foot 
in, I drew back, and after musing a mo- 
ment on the ingratitude and inconsistency 
of men and monkeys, turned my attention 
to the scenery without. Palms, palms, 
palms—nothing but palms so far as eye 
could reach; thick, impenetrable palms, 
of every variety and size, their trunks 
wound and bound together by an under- 
growth through which a weasel could 
scarcely make way without the constant 
and most wearing use of teeth and claws. 
It seemed strange to be whirling through 
such a savage solitude in a regular passen- 
ger train, quite as close and uncomfortable 
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as those with which we are familiar in the 
highest civilization. There was a strange 
blending of tame and wild in the scene and 
surroundings. Palm-trees brushed the 
top of the smoke-stack with their leaves, 
and parrots from the branches peered down 
the fuliginous funnel, clattering away on 
noisy wings with shrill shrieks when the 
shriller whistle was released to notify 
tigers and terrapins along the route that 
the engine was coming and the track must 
be cleared at the risk of their lives. On 
one side of me sat a monkey; on the other, 
a little dandy, wearing patent-leather 
boots, and his hair parted in the middle. 
In front of me sat a New-England girl eat- 
ing bananas and remarking upon the long 
apples of the country, while behind me 
lolled a returning Californian, who evident- 
ly held to the orthodox belief that a suc- 
cessful miner should neither shear nor 
shave, but always wear a slouched hat and 
his boots outside his trowsers. An old 
gentleman a seat or two distant was crack- 
ing fresh Brazil-nuts with false teeth! 
Every thing, in fact, was anomalous, and 
not the least of the anomalies was the com- 
posure with which I turned from a con- 
templation of the wild and beautiful, the 
strange and unaccustomed, betaking my- 
self to sleep, as though the train was only 
whirling us past farm-yards where pullets 
cackled and cows lowed about red barn- 
doors. 

Murder! what was that ? And I sprang 
from my seat with a yell which rose clear 
and shrill above the rattle and thump of 
the train. A sensation as though a pair 
of red-hot nippers had taken hold of my 
solid flesh, and never intended to let go. 
By accident I had trod on Jocko’s tail, 
which hung pendent to the floor, and 
snap, through some of the best and 
thickest cloth which ever loom wrought 
or tailor cut, went his white and glitter- 
ing teeth. Never did Durham cow closer 
cling to her calf than clung that monkey 
to mine. His owner came to the rescue, 
and, vicious and snarling, he let go his 
hold. Punishment, prompt and weighty, 
followed. So terrible, however, were his 
shrieks, and so pleading his supplications, 
that I begged for his pardon and procured 
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it. Ido not know that I deserve any spe- 
cial credit for magnanimity on the occasion, 
since, after having been bitten and stung 
by the jiggers, mosquitoes, and gallinip- 
pers of those latitudes, the bite of a mon- 
key is rather a pleasant relief. Jocko 
seemed to appreciate my interference in 
his behalf; at least he curled himself 
up in my lap, and sobbed himself to 
sleep like a repentant child. 

On the passage up from Aspinwall I 
saw him frequently. He was a study 
to me. In some things he was very hu- 
man indeed. All memory of subsequent 
kindness seemed to have passed away, and 
he only remembered that once I trod on 
his tail. I tried to revive some recollec- 
tion of my generous interference in his be- 
half, but this could only be accomplished by 
“tipping” him a lump of sugar. Another 
monkey was on board, and a greater con- 
trast than existed between these two can 
not well be imagined. The one was lively 
and jolly as a fire-cracker on the Fourth 
of July, jumping about and swinging his 
tail, for want of a hat, in one perpetual 
jollification. But the other—my Jocko 
that became—was sullen and morose. 
He seemed to look upon every one who 
approached him as his natural enemy, and 
to view the world at large as a great ball 
of dirt, against which he entertained a 
grudge of long standing. If one attempted 
to do him a kindness, he suspected that 
some sinister motive lay beneath. He 
must have been betrayed, I think, in early 
life. The object of his young affections, 
perhaps, took up with some other monkey 
that had a higher roost, and knew where 
there were more bananas and cocoa-nuts, 
or perhaps he was an aspirant for political 
preferment which was denied him. The 
theory that it was grief at leaving his 
native woods which jangled the sweet 
bells of his temper so sadly out of tune 
I discredit and deny. But whatever may 
have been the cause the effect was indis- 
putable. Like Byron, he did not love the 
world, nor the world him. The treatment 
he received from the sailors, perhaps, had 
something to do with confirming him in 
his morose views of life and the eternal un- 
fitness of things ; for it certainly could not 
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conduce much to amiability of tempera- 
ment to have tobacco-juice squirted into 
his eyes, while his neighbor was fed and 
féted with gingerbread from the cabin. 
In some cases discipline hardens rather 
than softens. Poor Jocko! I think of 
his trip from Aspinwall hither with sor- 
row and regret, for emphatically his hand 
was against every man, and all hands 
were against him. For the time he was 
the Ishmael of the seas, and received in- 
deed what is proverbially said to be 
“monkey’s allowance ”—more kicks than 
halfpence. He could not have been worse* 
treated had he been a cabin-boy. 

Judge of my surprise when on reaching 
New-York his owner came up, and, put- 
ting the raw-hide thong which bound him 
into my hand, said, ‘‘ Me presentez you.” 
What moved my Spanish friend to the 
generosity? Had he noticed that some- 
way there was a sympathetic feeling be- 
tween us? That I, too, was naturally of 
a rather unhappy turn of mind, viewing 
the world through dyspeptic and bilious 
glasses, shrinking from specie and my 
species, and preferring solitude to the 
busy hum of the masses, folding sorrow 
to my breast and brooding over a secret 
grief ? Verily, I know not; but whatever 
were the motives which inspired the don 
the thing was done, and a tableau in which 
I stood as the central figure was the re- 
sult. 

In my astonishment I fear that I forgot 
to return thanks, or even signify a gra- 
cious acceptance of the gift. And the 
man was gone and the monkey mine. 
There was a position for a stranger to oc- 
cupy, landing after an absence of years in 
the metropolis of America. I thought of 
the man who drew the elephant in the 
lottery ; of Bulwer’s What will He do 
with It? and contemplated a small work 
myself, to be entitled Too Much by Half. 
But there was no help for it; and with a 
resignation worthy of the politest Parisian 
I prepared to “accept the situation.” To 
a certain extent Jocko was a foundling 
thrust upon my hands, and I could not 
conscientiously abandon him to the cold 
charities of the world. 

There was some slight trouble at land- 
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ing. The reader, perhaps, knows that a 
custom-house officer is stationed at the 
gangway of all vessels arriving under 
suspicion of having touched at foreign 
ports in their wanderings, whose business 
it is to overhaul baggage and ask passen- 
gers troublesome conundrums before per- 
mitting them to go ashore. To satisfy 
him that I had nothing contraband about 
me, and, at the same time, keep the 
frightened Jocko quiet, was more than 
one man could do. It was the monkey’s 
first introduction to hack-drivers, and he 
was endeavoring to outchatter them. 
Some sympathizer approached him to of- 
fer an apple, but he, mistaking the over- 
ture for one of a threatening character, 
sprang from my arms, and seized the un- 
prepared officer by the hair, at the same 
time that his tail wound round that as- 
tonished individual’s neck like the folds 
of a small boa-constrictor. The startled 
man gave a nervous spring, which would 
have landed him over the rail and in the 
bay had not the monkey’s tail held him 
in check as firmly and securely as a tug- 
boat snubbed by a hawser. A wonderful 
prehensile force lurked in that tail of 
Jocko, let me here explain, and _ his 
first movement on effecting a change of 
base was to lasso the most convenient 
thing that offered. Lead him through 
a room and he would switch chairs 
along with him and overturn tables 
like a medium of forty Fox-girl power. 
The only time that I remember to have 
seen him fairly baffled in an attempt to 
garrote any thing animate or inanimate 
was when he curled his narrative round a 
red-hot stove, and attempted to drag that 
from its firm-set foundations, It was too 
heavy, and he let go in despair. But to 
return to my narrative. 

We finally got ashore, Jocko clinging 
to me more closely than a brother ; a car- 
riage was chartered, and in a few minutes 
we were safely housed within the hos- 
pitable doors of the Metropolitan Hotel. 
“Entertainment for man and beast” does 
not appear upon the sign of that great 
caravansary, -but in this case it was forth- 
coming. Jocko was turned over to the 
tender mercies of the freedmen connected 
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with that bureau, and among them he 
seemed to feel perfectly at home. Indeed, 
he made himself so much at home’ that he 
hesitated not at all in inserting his teeth 
into a convenient leg or arm, and numer- 
ous complaints came to me of his con- 
duct. I always made answer that they 
must not tease him; for it is a pleasant 
fiction to suppose that no animal will bite 
or scratch unless provoked to such un- 
becoming violence by unkind treatment. 
For all that, however, I don’t know that 
I should like to caress one of those huge 
turtles which are found in the vicinity of 
the Galapagos Islands, or have the care 
of a wild-cat. On one occasion Jocko 
tore up an overcoat belonging to one of 
the porters. I have no doubt but that 
the man had poked sticks at the monkey 
a day or two before, and that this was 
merely one of those astonishing cases of 
instinct and revenge which are occasion- 
ally to be met with in natural histories ; 
but for all that, I had to pay for the coat. 
I regret to record the fact, but there 
seemed to be quite a féeling of relief 
among the freedmen and our fellow-board- 
ers when myself and the monkey took 
our departure. 

The journey to the country-home which 
was to be the future scene of Jocko’s life 
and usefulness was not performed with- 
out many trials on my part. He persisted 
in viewing every one who approached as 
an enemy, and scolded at the audiences 
which congregated round us in a way 
that was perfectly deafening. And his 
disregard for the rights of property was 
perfectly startling in its proportions. A 
clergyman, I remember, who sat in front 
of us, had opened a nice lunch-basket, 
and was regaling himself and little boy 
with the cakes, provided probably by a 
careful wife and mother. Jocko, with- 
out the least warning of his intention, 
reached over and snatched the whole af- 
fair from the old gentleman’s lap, instantly 
and almost simultaneously swinging him- 
self to the rack intended for the reception 
of hats and umbrellas. In that strong- 
hold he intrenched himself, by the aid of 
that wonderful tendril of a tail, refusing 
to be dragged forth, and scolding and 
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chattering like one possessed when a res- 
titution of the plunder was peremptorily 
demanded. 

It was at one of the stations where we 
changed cars that he made his first ac- 
quaintance with the great principle of 
caloric, as practically illustrated and set 
forth in a hot stove. Down on the Isth- 
mus stoves are not in very general use, 
especially in the summer season, and at 
the hotel, owing to that unfortunate prej- 
udice against color which some landlords 
entertain, he was put into a room without 
a fire. This morning it was biting cold, 
and there was a glowing firein the station 
stove. The warmth was grateful to Jocko, 
and he cuddled up within its radiations, 
Being of an essentially investigating turn 
of mind, he was not willing to accept a 
good without understanding it; and so 
put forth his hand to feel the stove. He 
gave a short, sharp cry of pain and aston- 
ishment, looking first at his hand, then 
at me, and then at the stove for an ex- 
planation of the phenomenon. Neither 
myself nor the stove responded. Being 
but a child of the forest, the saying about 
a burnt child and the fire originally failed 
of exemplification in his case. He put 
out his hand again and patted the stove, 
as though he would disarm it of will to 
hurt by a caress. One howl and there 
was an end of all experiments; Jocko 
was satisfied. And I thought to myself 
how much better it would have been for 
him had he been satisfied before. Are 
there not as sweet influences in life which 
it is better to accept and, be thankful for 
than attempt to grasp and analyze? On 
leaving, however, Jocko was reluctant to 
come with me, and on my attempting to 
drag him he as usual lashed out with his 
tail, and the stove being handy, selected 
that as his piece de resistance. You may 
be sure that he did not hold to it long, 
and this, as I have already remarked, fur- 
nishes the only instance in which I ever 
knew him to be thoroughly beaten and 
baffled in his great caudal trick. 

Finally our destination was reached. 
The family rushed to the door to embrace 
the returned one. But Jocko was before 
‘them. Alarmed at the sudden demonstra- 
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tion and the shouts of welcome, he sprang 
upon my shoulder, curled hi§ tail round 
my neck, and set up a series of the most 
discordant screams. It was impossible to 
dislodge him. Very few embraces fell to 
my lot, with Jocko thus claiming his full 
share of fhe endearments. 

The paroquets which I brought home 
going to Fanny, the monkey, as a matter 
of course, fell to Willie. Frankly let me 
confess that Jocko’s début in Little Ped- 
lington created decidedly more sensation 
than did mine. Numerous calls came. 
from both old and young, professedly 
upon me, but such speedy inquiries were 
made for the monkey that I very soon 
regretted having brought such a rival in 
popularity to the village. I “had him” 
(the phrase is almost a classic one) on 
wealth, good clothes, and slightly on good 
looks, I flatter myself, but he had the 
great advantage of novelty. One young 
lady kissed him and called him a “sweet 
creature.” No such pleasant experience, I 
regret to say, fell to my lot. Some rag- 
ged shreds of his halo, however, fell upon 
me, for was I not his showman? The 
great exhibition was to show him eating 
an egg. This he took in his hand, biting 
off one end in his mouth and smoothing 
the edges till he hada perfect cup. He 
would then put it to his mouth and drink 
off the yellow lees as though it were the 
wine of life, and he privileged by letters 
patent to quaff the draught. Disturb 
him as you would, chase him even to the 
eaves of the barn, and still he carried 
that royal cup in his hand, never spilling 
nor wasting a drop. There was a great 
demand for this exhibition, but eggs being 
scarce and high, the head of the family 
put in a mild inhibition, and it was not 
often giyen, being reserved for special and 
great occasions. With the manner in 
which Jocko got up a show-piece with 
birds’ eggs the reader has been made fa- 
miliar in a previous number. His fond- 
ness for eggs gave Agnes, confessedly “the 
wit of the village,” opportunity to make 
a bon-mot which has becdme traditional 
throughout all that northern country. 

The question was asked, ‘What is his 
diet ?” 
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“Oh! various,” she replied with perfect 
composure, 

A pole some twenty feet high was 
finally stuck in the ground, with a sliding 
ring on it, to which Jocko was secured by . 
a chain. A rope or a leather string 
proved useless to confine him, as he would 
eat through either with almost a single 
snip of his teeth, At the base of the pole 
was a neat little cottage, comfortably bed- 
ded down with straw, and at the top was 
a sizable truck, made from the head of 
an oyster keg. Jocko had a choice of 
amusements. He could either sit in his 
house andindulge in reminiscences of the 
past, or he could climb to the top of the 
pole and busy himself with the present. 
It was indeed a sight to see him seated on 
that royal truck, contemplating the sur- 
rounding scenery and smoothing the kinks 
out of his tail. He looked like an astron- 
omer looking out for a meteoric shower, or 
endeavoring to discover some planet which 
Herschel had overlooked. Down below, 
seated in the door of his house, so cynical 
was his whole air, that I was strongly re- 
minded of Diogenes in his tub. Like 
Diogenes, too, Jocko fairly refused .to be- 
lieve in honest men. He was suspicious 
of all about the premises, and never 
tasted food without smelling to see if it 
were poisoned. It was strange to me that 
with all his sagacity he did not press 
the cat into his service as cup-bearer or 
king’s taster. His keen, quick eye was 
never still, and his wrinkled face might 
be seen popping out of doors if a step 
was heard advancing toward his dor- 
mitory. Of the horse, ‘old Mike,” 
he entertained a*comical horror, and 
if at any time he refused to climb for 
the benefit of guests, it was only necessa- 
ry to open the-stable door and let Mike 
put out his head, to send him hand over 
hand up the pole, like a sailor mounting 
the main-top gallant mast of a man-of- 
war. 

The Canucks of the village took a spe- 
cial interest in him; and one day Willie 
received a note making some inquiries 
about the singe. He knew by internal 
evidence it referred to the monkey; but 
his lessons in French had been but few, 
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and the singe troubled and puzzled him. 
On finding out that it meant monkey, he 
traced the derivation of the word to some- 
thing connected with a singed cat, and I 
am not sure but that the boy was correct 
in his theory, since in many respects 
Jocko resembled that representative or 
rather comparative creature. 

Fannie refused to join the train of 
Jocko’s admirers. Besides destroying her 
birds’ nests and eating the eggs, he pulled 
out what little tails her rabbits had, and 
this she did not like at all. One day, too, 
he made a rush at her kitten, and nearly 
tore the little thing’s scalp off in an at- 
tempt to solve the mystery of its ears. 
The idea of husking a kitten’s ears, as 
one might ears of corn, did not strike 
Fannie so comically as it did me, and her 
complaints were loud and many. She 
liked the bird I brought her better; but 
still her sympathy did not much incline to 
foreign pets, and to have heard that the 
monkey had calmly and peacefully died 
of a fit of indigestion, consequent from 
having eaten the parrot, would have filled 
her cup of happiness to overflowing, I 
think. 

I rejoice to say, however, that Jocko 
improved in temper and habits, and 
promised at some day to become quite an 
ornament to society. He developed a de- 
gree of intelligence which was really sur- 
prising. One day, after I had whipped 
him for some outrageous misdemeanor, 
and was leading him to serve out a sen- 
tence of solitary confinement in the barn, 
he climbed to my hand by his chain, 
seized the switch which I was carrying, 
and threw it far away. At times so hu- 
man was the expression of his face that I 
could scarcely believe but that it was 
a little wrinkled old man. If a switch 
was raised to punish him, down he would 
lie; and, raising his hands in the most 
supplicating way, beg for mercy as intelli- 
gibly as any human being could have 
done. Very often I am inclined to think 
that the Africans who claim that the mon- 
key only refrains from speech through fear 
that he would be set to work if he betray- 
ed his possession of the gift, are not so far 
out in their theory after all. 
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But cold weather came on apace, and 
then what to do with Jocko became a 
serious question. The barn was not warm 
enough for him, and he would scarcely be 
“a good thing to have in the house.” 
After much cogitation I at length deter- 
miried to ship him down to Barnum. In the 
great Museum, with all its wonders of vege- 
table and animal life, he might fancy him- 
self in his own isthmus forests. There were 
the Giant and the Dwarf, types respect- 
ively of a higher and a lower life ; the 
Albino woman, looking not unlike a fe- 
male Chimpanzee; the Fat Boy, puffing 
and blowing like a river hippopotamus ; 
and the Lightning Calculator, who would 
answer admirably for any kind of a bore— 
constrictive or otherwise. Was there not, 
too, the Happy Family, and why should 
not Jocko join it? True, he was by no 
means of a happy disposition naturally, but 
so much the more reason for giving him 
cheerful domestic surroundings. I be- 
thought me of the “ pleasant family ’’ that 
every now and then advertises to board one 
or two young gentlemen, giving them 
“the comforts of a home ;” and though I 
have never availed myself of any of these 
opportunities, there was no reason why 
Jocko should not. So to Barnum I wrote. 
He curtly replied, ‘‘Send him to Green- 
wood.” Surely there is some mistake, 
said I; he thinks I come to bury Jocko, 
not to praise him; and I wrote again. 
Answer came that Greenwood was the 
managing man of the Museum, and that 
the cemetery was not meant. Very soon, 
thereafter, a box was made, and in it Jocko 
was shipped, by express, duly provisioned 
for the voyage, and legibly labeled, ‘‘ This 


‘side up with care.” 


“Send him to Greenwood !” Strange 
that my foreboding soul had ngt recog- 
nized the omen. 

On coming down to the city a few 
weeks since, my first visit was to the 
Museum. I expected to hear that the 
last addition had strangled the happy cat, 
bitten the happy little dog’s nose off, and 
devoured two or three of the happy hens. 
But no; no such report met me. His 


"behavior had been good in the main, 


though the keeper did not think he was 
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quite as fond of gayety and gymnastics 
as some monkeys he had seen. I visited 
that third floor—easily traceable by its 
smells—where the Happy Family has its 
abiding -place. Sure enough there sat 
Jocko, but a more unhappy-looking fellow 
never saw I, He was perched up most 
unsociably by himself, holding no commu- 
nion with his kind, and in no way mani- 
festing any interest in the abounding hap- 
piness which surrounded him. The bea- 
tific monkeys swung themselves by their 
beatific tails, and rolled themselves and 
their echoes from pole to pole of the cage ; 
the beatific cock crowed, and the beatific 
owl winked its wise eyes, but no attention 
to any of them paid Jocko de Panama. In 
memory [ still see that grim Saul sitting 
among the prophets, silent and solitary as 
Tara’s harp, within those happy walls. I 
spoke to him, but—strange commentary 
on the affection of animals—he evidently 
knew me not. His eye did not brighten 
at sound of either my step or my voice. 
In my most winning way spoke I to him 
again, but again there was no sign of 
recognition. ‘He scratched himself, but 
made no sign. ‘The keeper said he was 
sick, but would be well in a day or two. 
I asked what ailed him, and the reply 
was, “A little cough.” Little cough in- 
deed! it is so that all anxious friends of a 
patient are cheated. Once or twice Jocko 
coughed, and I noticed that the sound 
was hollow as though it came from a sep- 
ulchre. There was a narrowness about 
his shoulders too, and he sat in a stooping 
attitude, looking more like a wrinkled lit- 
tle old man than ever. But there was no 
hectic flush upon his cheek to speak of 
consumption, nor did I then know that 
the disease is one to which his transplant- 
ed race is subject, though I have since 
been told that it works fearful ravages 
among monkeys in this northern climate. 
With an adjuration to the keeper to be 
kind to my old pet, and a small gratuity 
to insure such a result, I took my leave, 
promising to look in again in a few days. 

Alas ! when I again looked in, Jocko 
had stepped out; the Happy Family was 
destitute of its unhappy member, On 
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inquiring for him I was answered only by 
the monosyllable, ‘‘ Dead!” The particu- 
lars of his death which I was enabled to 
ascertain were very vague and meagre in- 
deed. Cod-liver oil was given him, but 
I’ve an idea that he did not take kindly to 
it. Had eggs been good for the consump- 
tion, there would have been no difficulty 
in persuading him to take medicine, but 
oil was another thing. “His decline was 
very rapid indeed,” so said the keeper. 
And I do not doubt that he spoke the 
words of truth; for it has been whisper- 
ed to me by an attaché of the establish- 
ment that when a bird or beast is pro- 
nounced incurable, whether the complaint 
be consumption, dropsy, trichina, or what 
not, itis forthwith taken out from its cage 
and knocked on the head. 

I do not know that I am so sorry for 
Jocko’s fate as I should have been had he 
enjoyed life more. But, like King Felix, 
I fear he was only destined to ring the 
“happy bell” in death ; and I have some- 
times thought that the happiness around 
him had quite as much to do with driving 
him to death as any pulmonary com- 
plaint. For Mr. Barnum, who scarcely 
had time to get his money back, I have 
some sympathy; but, after all, I do not 
really think he will suffer from this death 
what might well be called a dead loss. I 
expect to see that monkey stuffed and 
doing duty as a merman at no very dis- 
tant day. Knowing that some use would 
be made of his skin, I made no applica- 
tion for the body. But depend upon it 
that on the green banks of Lake Cham- 
plain a cenotaph shall be erected. And 
on a palm-leaf, sculptured above the mon- 
umental mound, shall be written: 


TO THE MEMORY 
OF 


JOCKO DE PANAMA, 


whose premature decease was occasioned by 
the rigors of a northern climate, 
and too much 
Happiness in one Family. 


“ After life's fitful fover he sleeps well.” 
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THE DUTY OF CITIZENSHIP. 


“Men who their duties know, 
But know their rights, and knowing, dare maintain.” 


Létate’ est moi is a proverbial despot- 
ic formula which comes at last to have 
quite a contrary meaning to our con- 
sciousness. Indifferent and preoccupied 
while civic affairs move on with tolerable 
comfort and apparent safety, we all at 
once realize, at some crisis of national 
peril, how inexpressibly near and dear to 
our hearts, how intimately blended with 
our lives, how essential to our noblest 
pride and most generous affection is the 
country which gave us birth, kindred, 
education, discipline, delight, and the 
countless precious associations which are 
dear, and hallow the scenes of childhood, 
the arena of youth, the retreat and re- 
membrance of age! Then we feel there 
is a deep personal significance in the des- 
pot’s maxim: the state is part of our- 
selves, not by virtue of power but of prin- 
ciple; not through will, but conscience ; 
not by arbitrary self-association, but 
through conscious duty; a part of us 
through love, opportunity, and inherit- 
ance, to be cherished, defended, reformed. 
This sense of civic responsibility, ifi its 
highest ethical force, has been and ever 
is the grand moral distinction of upright 
rulers, solemnizing their consciousness 
and giving a pure dignity and sacrificial 
self-abnegation to their sway: it was the 
great redeeming feature, the being or in- 
spiration, of Cromwell; it lends a sublime 
charm to the career of William of Orange ; 
it keeps lofty and isolated the fame of 
Washington; and it sheds a pathetic grace 
over the memory of Lincoln. But the 
feeling and the faith which thus reverently 
identifies the state with the individual, 
which, through fealty and aspiration, 
makes her interests, security, and progress 
a deep and absorbing personal concern— 
around which sympathy and thought in- 
stinctively crystallize, is not confined to 
those whose destiny, position, and office 
enables them practically as well as the- 
oretically, to declare /’état c’est moi ; men 


of comprehensive minds, like Montes- 
quieu, may justly apply the phrase to 
themselves by virtue of their wise and 
tenacious intellectual affinity therewith, 
their masterful political philosophy, 
which analyzes, defines, and illustrates 
the truths and laws of the science of gov- 
ernment, and find in such studies as con- 
genial a task and as endeared a domain as 
the naturalist and the artist in their re- 
spective spheres. And when to this 
speculative interest in the state is added 
a genuine humane sentiment, when patri- 
otic or philanthropic inspiration lends to 
such researches and expositions an ear- 
nest and sympathetic impulse, when the 
disinterested thinker identifies himself 
with the state—as a great human function 
and fortune to be guarded, guided, and 
celebrated through severe reflection, pa- 
tient historical research, and philosophic 
elucidation, he is authorized to say 7 état 
c'est moi in a yet more noble and gracious 
sense. Such a fond interpreter of politi- 
cal traits and tendencies was De Tocque- 
ville. ‘Pour moi,” says St. Beuve, “je 
lai tout d’abord comparé dans sa re- 
cherche de la démocratie future vers la- 
quelle il tend et s’achemine, mais d’un 
visage si pensif qu'il en est triste, au 
pieux Enée qui allait fonder Rome tout 
en pleurant Didon.” 

This fine sense of civic responsibility, 
this earnest aspiration for political regen- 
eration, has, in all ages, marked the char- 
acters of men of exalted mind and pre- 
eminent worth, finding its somewhat vis- 
ionary but intensely noble utterance in 
such memorable treatises as Plato’s Re- 
public and Sir Thomas More’s Utopia, the 
latter title having become the proverbial 
adjective for all those schemes and ame- 
liorations in government which men of the 
world deem too imaginative for realization. 
On the other hand, the highest civic 
courage and the most comprehensive sa- 
gacity distinguish the patriotic and prac- 
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tical statesmen who, like Peter the Great, 
Chatham, and Cavour, have initiated and 
developed the most free and progressive 
principles of administrative genius. But 
in addition to memorable speculative and 
actual statemanship whereof history is 
the record and national progress and 
prosperity the evidence, there is the in- 
stinct and the duty of citizenship as 
such, the love of country and fealty there- 
to, in the private heart; these are the 
men who think, write, feel, and work. for 
the state with no personal ambition to 
gratify, no selfish ends to compass; to 
whom this great interest is dear for itself, 
and who find therein congenial and con- 
scientious scope for their most dis‘nter- 
ested and efficient activity. In the last 
analysis these are the safeguards of civic 
society; through them it recuperates 
from the deterioriation induced by misrule 
and re-acts from the degradation of politi- 
cal adventurers. In all great national 
exigencies they start forth and freshen 
and fuse the latent patriotism of the peo- 
ple; harbingers of hope amid the bloody 
orgies of the first French Revolution, con- 
servators of nationality in the eclipsed 
freedom of Italy and Poland, and the 
secret and searching impulse and blessing 
which saved our country in the war for 
Independence and the recent civic strife, 
Guizot has admirably characterized this 
type of citizenship in his estimate of our 
revolutionary statesmen: “ Faithful to 
ancient virtues and yet friendly to modern 
improvement, sensible of the splendid ad- 
vantages of civilization and yet attached 
to simplicity of manners, high-toned in 
their feelings but of modest minds, at the 
same time ambitious and prudent in their 
patriotic impulses; men of rare endow- 
ments who expected much from humanity 
without presuming too much upon them- 
selves, and who risked for their country 
far more than they would receive from 
her.” It is to such noble natures that 
genuine nationality owes its vital force 
and faith; and only as this is fostered 
and maintained by public opinion, mani- 
fest in the individual, can free citizenship 
be sustained. 

That a goodly portion of this conserva- 
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tive element dwells in the popular heart 
is apparent from the history and results 
of’the war for the Union. It can not be 
that our people are already oblivious of 
the magic training of that period; that 
ere the grass has thrice grown over the 
graves of our martyrs, the cause for 
which they deliberately died has grown 
indifferent, that the solemn duties of 
citizenship whereto the bloody sacrifice 
consecrated us anew have faded into the 
dim background of life. It is true that 
eur, quiet villages are no longer agitated 
by telegrams of defeats, or exultant with 
news of victory; that military funerals 
are no longer the familiar pageant of the 
populace ; that lists of killed and wound- 
ed are-not now read with thrilling hearts; 
that railway dépéts are no longer crowded 
with wan and shattered soldiers, nor fair 
hands wearied with scraping lint or wip- 
ing the death-damp from the brows of dy- 
ing heroes. Banners are furled, muskets 
stacked; the spider weaves his gossamer 
threads athwart the old fortress gun, and 
stalwart arms, but lately fiercely swayed 
in fight, guide the plow, swing the ham- 
mer, tend the loom, or clasp, in grateful 
tenderness, the forms of their beloved and 
unbereaved. Only the trodden clay-plain, 
the corrugated hill-side, the burnt forest, 
the fenceless farm, maimed and caday- 
erous survivors soliciting charity ; the va- 
cant chair by the fireside, the crowded hitl- 
ocks around hospital site and prison ; the 
yearning, stricken, prayerful hearts of the 
lovely and,the bereft—still keep alive 
the memory and renew the tears of those 
four long years of suspense, struggle, 
sacrifice, and martyrdom! Then, what 
a comfort to grasp loyal hands ! — how 
proudly we met fellow-citizens, who, with- 
out ostentation, in all faith and fortitude, 
gave of their substance, and with it the 
best thought, the purest sympathy, to the 
cause of the Union ;.then we hailed the 
flower of our youth, and the most revered 
of our aged, and the fairest of our kindred 
and friends, all inspired by an identical 
feeling, moved to a like duty, in word and 
deed affirming the honor and the faith of 
free citizenship, from thes poiled child of 
fortune to the hardy sons of toil, from the 
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merchant prince to the honest mechanic, 
from the more than Spartan mother to the 
delicate and enthusiastic maiden, and the 
chivalric schoolboy. Is that spirit dead? 
Are those days forgotten? Will not the 
memory of the dead consecrate them as 
an eternal inspiration? Shall the rhetoric 
of a few complacent politicians or arro- 
gant demagogues be recognized as the ut- 
terance of the popular heart, which has 
gone through such an ordeal and learned 
the sanction and the source of nationality 
in the furnace of national sorrow and civil 
strife? If so, the expiation is not over ; 
and we, as a people, have yet other and 
fiercer discipline to meet, though the 
golden harvest waves to-day with no 
steel glittering between the sheaves, or 
war - plumes waving over its feathery 
crown, as the ranks of pursuing cavalry 
dash through the grain-fields. Must the 
lesson, so appalling in the coincidences of 
the road, be renewed? Can the moralist 
find no warning in the fact that some. of 
the bloodiest conflicts, like that of Mis- 
sionary Ridge, occurred on the scene of 
crueity to the aborigines, as if in san- 
guinary atonement therefor? that Booth’s 
spur caught in the American flag, and 
the fall and wound thence resulting ham- 
pered his flight and secured his doom? 
that the first triumphant entrée of nation- 
al troops into the capital was simultane- 
ous with Jefferson Davis’s incarceration 
as a prisoner of State? that the first 
national soldiers that marched into Rich- 
mond after its fall were colored infantry ? 
that Arlington grounds, the proud home 
of the Confederate leader, form the ceme- 
tery of Union soldiers ? and that the very 
State against whose local decision Taney 
made his infamous protest as chief-jus- 
tice was the destined spot whence came 
Lincoln to destroy slavery? If there be 
such a thing as Providence in history, it 
is emphatic and luminous in the whole 
course, in the origin, defeat, sacrifices, 
triumphs, and result of the war for the 
Union ; and thus the warning of Divine 
wisdom combines with the mute but 
sacred plea of our martyrs, the hopes 
of the future and the holy obligations of 
the present, to adjure us to maintain and 
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restrain the political agencies of the hour 
to the single end of making them sub- 
servient to the right thus solemnly vindi- 
cated by the people. 

The very meaning of the words, in their 
original significance, indicates the vast 
difference in the function and force of 
the Statesman and the Politician: to be 
politic, in vulgar parlance, means to be 
artful and cunning; while a states-man 
is defined as a master, leader, sovereign ; 
and if lexicographers define the term 
politician as “‘one versed in the science 
of government,” they admit a secondary 
and popular interpretation—“‘a man of 
artifice or deep contrivance.” Expe- 
diency, with a view to partisan or per- 
sonal objects, is what we instinctively as- 
scribe to the politician; comprehensive 
views of the welfare of the nation is the 
recognized aim and inspiration of the 
statesman. 

Art and literature have made current 
and emphatic this distinction: ‘The pen- 
cils of Hogarth and Wilkie, not less 
than the satire of Dickens’s success,” 
says South, “shall vouch him a poli- 
tician.” It was a noble though severe 
reproach which Goldsmith uttered of 
Burke, “He gave up to party what was 
meant for mankind;” and Shakespeare 
suggests the radical short-sightedness of 
the tribe in his comparison of blind Glos- 
ter to “a scurvy politician who seems to 
see the things he does not.” Equally sig- 
nificant is the familiar maxim of Swift : 
“The man who can make two ears of corn 
grow where one grew before would de- 
serve better of mankind, and render more 
essential service to his country, than the 
whole race of politicians put together.” 
It is true that often the low cunning of 
men of administrative genius assimilates 
them with both classes, yet the differ- 
ence in scope, tenacity, insight, and mo- 
tive, is not less apparent; and the popu- 
lar mind readily discriminates between 
a Burke or Sir William Temple and a 
Wilkes or Cobbett; Macchiavelli, Talley- 
rand, and Metternich, in whose powers 


“and policy dissimulation so largely en- 


tered, are not regarded, even by the most 
superficial students of history, as repre- 
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senting statesmen otherwise than by 
state-craft: the ethical and philosophical 
elements of the character are want- 
ing; and no party prejudice or sophis- 
tical reasoning blinded the people to the 
essential antagonism and difference of 
scope and method in political grasp and 
character between Webster and Van 
Buren. “A statesman, we are told,” 
says Hare, “should follow public opin- 
ion, doubtless, as a coachman follows the 
horses, with a firm hold on the reins, and 
guiding them.” It has been the misfor- 
tune of our country that her very pros- 
perity and progress has vitiated her 
politics. De Tocqueville has truly de- 
clared that a love for well-being, eager- 
ness for immediate success, and indiffer- 
ence to futurity, posthumous fame, and 
disinterested taste, are the traits of demo- 
cratic communities ; hence the neglect of 
civil duties in ordinary times by the best 
citizens, and the consequent thirst for 
office on the part of the least honest and 
enlightened, until a class is formed who 
live on the public, and make politics an 
exclusive means of subsistence, a trade 
pursued with all the tricks, injustice, and 
reckless self- hood of enormous conceit 
and unscrupulous adventure. The per- 
sonal disappointment of this class, inci- 
dent to the reorganization and regeneration 
of parties during the civil war, was a pri- 
mary and pervading cause of Northern 
treason. 

How greatly do they err who imagine 
that the press and pulpit, then and now, 
are the only authentic tests and exponents 
of public sentiment on national affairs ! 
We are a reading and thinking people, 
at least the inhabitants of the North, 
East, and West; and, as such, the opin- 
ions of any special organ, be it a news- 
paper, a popular clergyman, or a political 
philosopher, have exactly as much inter- 
est for, and influence with, the people as 
the character of the editor, preacher, or 
publicist, for wisdom, insight, probity, con- 
sistency, and patriotism warrants, and 
no more. He who mingles in society, 
consults frankly its representatives of 
every class, and notes the spontaneous 
expressions of estimable and enlightened 
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citizens and the suggestions of popular 
literature and private intercourse, will 
best interpret the feeling and the faith of 
American citizens as such. The prestige, 
as authorities, both of the pulpit and the 
press, was fatally compromised during the 
war, in many memorable instances of false 
prophecy, inadequate conviction, vacillat- 
ing opinion, ¢ 2ficient perspicacity, and civic 
courage, so that the old trust therein no 
longer prevails ; our people now judge for 
themselves as to public affairs with singu- 
lar freedom and self-reliance; and those 
of any rectitude and observation fully in- 
dorse the statement so well expressed in 
Felix Holt: ‘While public opinion is 
what it is, while men have no better be- 
liefs about public duty, while corruption 
is not felt to be a damning disgrace, while 
men are not ashamed in Parliament or 
out of it to make public questions which 
concern the welfare of millions a mere 
screen for their own petty, private ends, , 
no fresh scheme of voting will much mend 
our condition.” 

Within a few weeks two private letters 
have reached us, from two very different 
men, who yet assimilate in being thor- 
oughly conscientious, intelligent, and pa- 
triotic—the one an earnest and original 
thinker at home, the other a gifted and 
successful artist abroad; and both, by 
nativity, culture, and sentiment, Ameri- 
cans, in the best sense of the term. There 
is an instructive coincidence in their feel- 
ings in regard to their country, diversely 
but emphatically expressed, which makes 
the words of each representative of the 
highest and truest national instincts: 

“Tt won't do! I feel it in my bones as 
an American,” writes one. ‘ Red-handed 
traitors can not again rule our country. 
I see follies on all sides, faults every- 
where, but still believe that the patriot- 
ism of our people will sift the wheat from 
the tares.” ‘“ How blindly we are sweep- 
ing onward,” writes the other, ‘to a city 
which has foundations, no doubt in the 
last resort ; but, inthe mean while, through 
what morasses and over what precipices, 
interposed by our infernal rapacity and 
conceit! I have no comfort but in think- 
ing that our mission as a people is to 
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render government, as a formal institution constitution under heaven, but only in 


of human progress, contemptible, in order 
to throw us upon those divine laws of 
order which are inherent in no political 


our social 


instincts and sentiments,” 


DP état. ¢ est moi. 
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BOOKS 


Tne Rise and the Fall* is an ingenious and 
able attempt to solve the vexed problem, why 
sin exists under the government of a benevo- 
lent God, The book is divided into three parts : 
Part L, entitled “‘ The Suggestions of Rea- 
son,” is occupied with an analysis of the first 
three chapters of Genesis, in order to settle 
the preliminary question as to how and under 
what circumstances moral evil originated ; 
Part IT. contains the theory and main argu- 
ment of the author; the third part aiming, 
like the first, to strengthen the main argu- 
ment by reference to theological doctrines. 

The author's theory certainly has the merit 
of novelty: it is that man was not created a 
moral being, and hence responsible ; but 
“that he was created simply a noble and pure 
intellectual being, with a character stainless 
indeed, but in no sense holy, being, like that 
of the brute or the infant, unattended by a 
moral sense ; that he afterward voluntarily 
acquired this moral sense by an act of some 
kind, represented in the story as a partaking of 
forbidden fruit; that this act, however, being 
committed prior to that acquisition, and 
hence before he became a moral agent, was 
not in itself sinful, and did not necessarily 
render him so, but only capable of sinfulness 
and of holiness as well; that by this act in 
itself considered, therefore, his original nature 
was in no way altered, except as it was en- 
larged, enlightened, and elevated by the new 
faculty acquired; and that his condition was 
thus simply changed, together with that of his 
posterity in him, from the condition of moral 
irresponsibility to that of free but accountable 
moral agency.” 

The author writes in a serious and reverent 
spirit. He defers to the authority of the 
Scriptures. . He exhibits also no little ability 
in the discussion. But we apprehend the 
work will not satisfy any mind. The problem 
will remain as far from being solved as ever. 
The theory of this anonymous writer does not 
escape the objections and difficulties which 


“® The Rise and the Fall; or, The Origin of Moral 
Evil, In Three Parts. New-York: Hurd & Houghton. 
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he brings against the theories of others, 
Still it is a book that will repay perusal. 

It seems unnecessary to do more than an- 
nounce the third volume (fourth in order) of 
Lange’s Commentary.* The work has already 
taken the very first rank among the works of 
its class on both sides of the water. It is 
truly an invaluable and magnificent contribu- 
tion to the literature of the Bible, embracing 
the best results of modern criticism with ref- 
erence to the right understanding of it. The 
author of the present volume has long been 
favorably known for his valuable works, and 
he has made the study of the Acts a specialty, 
as will be seen by areference to The Apostolic 
and Post-Apostolic Age, which has obtained 
a wide circulation in Europe. The first edi- 
tion of the present volume in the original 
language appeared, in 1860; two years af- 
terward a revised and enlarged addition was 
published, of which this volume is a transla- 
tion. The American translator has not only 
done his work well, but made important ad- 
ditiong in the way of notes from various 
distinguished This entire work, 
in its American form, is under the careful 
supervision of Dr. Philip Schaff, than whom 
no man among us is so thoroughly compe- 
tent for it. The minister and the student of 
the Bible will find Lange a mine of wealth. 

One of the most important and character- 
istic of the political institutions of the coun- 
try is the Constitutional Convention. <A 
work on this subject has long been needed; 
and the want is at length supplied by a state- 
ly octavo from the pen of one competent to 
do ample justice to the important subject 


writers. 


* The Acts of the Apostles: An Exegetical and 
Doctrinal Commentary. By Gotthard Victor Lechler, 
D.D. Translated from the second German edition, 
with additions, by Charles F. Schaeffer, D.D. New- 
York: Charles Scribner & Co, 

+ The Constitutional Convention: Its History, 
Powers, and Modes of Proceeding. By John Alex- 
ander Jameson, Judge of the Superior Court of Chi- 


»cago and Professor of Constitutional Law in‘the Uni- 


versity of Chicago. New-York: Charles Scribner & 


Co, 
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The author first sketches the various kinds of 
conventions: the simple “ public meeting ;” 
the legislative convention or general assembly ; 
the revolutionary convention, examples of 
which he draws from our own and from Eng- 
lish history; and the Constitutional Conven- 
tion. He next examines the question of sov- 
ereignty, and then passes to the discussion of 
constitutions, defining the term itself; details 
the requisites to the legitimacy of conventions ; 
sketches their history, details their organiza- 
tion and modes of proceeding, discusses their 
powers, and, in conclusion, dwells at some 
length upon the submission of constitutions to 
the people and the manner of their amend- 
ment. In the appendix a careful and accu- 
rate list is given of all the conventions thus 
far held in the United States, This brief sy- 
nopsis of this work will give only an inade- 
quate idea of its scope, but its value will at 
once be recognized by all who have to do 
even indirectly with political affairs. 

A Memoir of Governor Briggs* has been 
prepared with good taste and judgment, and 
although five years have been allowed to pass 
since his death, will be warmly welcomed by 
his numerous friends, Few public men in any 
age have won a higher reputation for simplicity 
of manners, incorruptibility of character, and 
a pure, honest, consistent, religious charac- 
ter. Rising from the ranks of the poor to the 
high places of honor and responsibility, he knew 
no ambition but to do right: duty was ever 
uppermost in his mind; he honored every 
relation to which Providence elevated him, and 
ended a highly useful life and an active 
Christian course without one stain upon his 
good name. Would that more of our public 
men, like Gov. Briggs, had the fear of God 
always before them, and would allow no tempt- 
ation to swerve them from the straight line of 
Christian duty! The history here traced of 
the poor boy, the young lawyer, the wise coun- 
selor, the eminent statesman, the upright 
judge, the useful and consistent Christian, is 
instructive as well as interesting. We forbear 
a fuller notice, hoping to add his name to the 
series of the Christian Statesmen of America 
which we are giving to the readers of Hours 
At Home, 

A new volume by the delightful author of 
the Chronicles of the Schinberg-Cotta Fam- 
ily + is sure to attract numerous readers, She 





* Great in Goodness. A Memoir of George N, Briggs. 
By William ©. Richards, Boston: Gould & Lincoln, 
+ The Draytons and the Davenants, A Story of the 
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is so well known and so thoroughly appre- 
ciated among us, that it is superfluous to char- 
acterize her writings. This new volume covers 
an important period in English history, and is 
to be followed next year by a supplementary 
volume covering the period of the Common- 
wealth and the Restoration. This field is well 
adapted to the genius of Mrs. Charles, and we 
think the present work will take rank in inter- 
est next to the Schénberg-Cotta book. 

The readers of the Saturday Review must 
be familiar with a series of thoughtful and able 
papers which have appeared in that journal in 
past years on Art Criticism.* Most of the pa- 


‘pers in the present volume were contained in 


that series, but have been carefully revised. 
The main object of the book is, by examples 
taken mainly from the works of cotemporaries, 
to illustrate the truths that art has fixed, prin. 
ciples of which any one may attain the know- 
ledge who is not wanting in natural taste, and 
that this knowledge adds greatly to our pleas- 
ure by giving it depth, permanence, and in- 
telligibility. He holds that art, like poetry, is 
addressed to the world at large, and not to a 
special jury of professional masters. The ex- 
ecution of the work is certainly highly ¢redita- 
ble. We can not judge it professionally, but 
it is a book which may be read with interest 
and profit by any intelligent person. 

The Merchant of Berlint is a companion 
volume to Frederick and his Court, which we 
recently noticed in Hours at Home, and of 
Joseph and his Court, both by the same 
author. The present volume, like the previous 
ones, is written with marked ability. It is chief- 
ly historical in its personages, while many of the 
incidents which go to make up the narrative 
are, of course, fictitious. It belongs to the better 
class of historical novels, The main thing we 
have to censure in this writer is his extrava- 
gance, amounting at times to caricature. He 
makes devils or angels of his heroes. He ex- 
aggerates every quality, every situation, every 
incident, till it becomes painful to the reader, 

We have received the first volume of a his- 
tory of Bolivar,t the hero and the Washingto. 


Civil Wars. By the author of Chronicles of the Schén- 
berg-Cotta Family. New-York: M. W. Dodd. 

* Essays on Art. By Francis Turner Palgrave, late 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, New-York: Hurd 
& Houghton. 

+ The Merchant of Berlin. An Historical Novel. By 
L. Milbach, Translated from the German, by Amory 
Coffin, M.D. New-York: D. Appleton & Co, 

¢ The Life of Simon Bolivar, Liberator of Colombia 
and Peru, Father and Founder of Bolivia. Carefully 
written from authentic and unpublished documents, 
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of South-America. Written by an enthusiastic 
admirer, the style is not a little bombastic, and 
by a foreigner not very familiar with our lan- 
guage, the form of expression is often awk- 
ward and ludicrous. Nevertheless, it is an 
authentic and, for the most part, intelligible 
history of the life of that remarkable man, 
and of the revolutions and wars which resulted 
in wresting Colombia and Peru from Spanish 
rule, and founding the State of Bolivia. It is 
not a little remarkable that, even among intel- 
ligent North-Americans, very little is known 
of our sister republics of South-America, and 
the ignorance on the other side of the water 
is still greater. The work when completed 
will form an important contribution to our 
biographical literature. 

Two beautiful little books from Randolph 
are welcome to our table, for he never pub- 
lishes a poor book.* A Precious Saviour, a 
theme old as the hills, and yet ever fresh and 
refreshing to the soul that longs for redemp- 
tion, the design of which is to foster a spirit 
of devotion in the hearts of Christians, and to 
draw them iuto a closer fellowship and sym- 
pathy with a personal Saviour. 

The other is a volume of religious poems,+ 
selected with that fine taste and sound judg- 
ment which Mr, Randolph is known to pos- 
sess. The selection is from a wide range, and 
the names of the authors are appended so far 
as known. It is designed as a companion- 
book to The Changed Cross, which has proved 
highly acceptable to a large class of Christian 
readers. 

In the Hours ar Home for June we noticed 
a little volume on the Andersonville Prison, 
which gave a brief but appalling popular ac- 
count of the cruelties inflicted and the suffer- 
ings endured in that horrible prison during 
the late war. We have now a fuller and more 
scientific history of this prison, ¢{ which wit- 
nessed more of human cruelty and suffering 
than ever did the Bastile, from the pen of one 
every way qualified to speak on the painful 
theme, and entitled to be heard and believed. 





By Dr. Felipe Larrazabal, with two accurate portraits 
on steel, Vol. 1. New-York: Printed for the author 
by Edward O, Jenkins, and for sale by American News 
Co, 

* A Precious Saviour; or, What Jesusisto Me. By 
Rey. J. B. Waterbury, D.D. New-York: Anson D, F, 
Randolph. 

+ The Shadow of the Rock, and other religious poems, 
New-York: Anson D. F, Randolph, 

+ Martyria ; or, Andersonville Prison. By Augustus 
C. Hamlin, late Medical-Inspector U. 8. Army. Lllus- 
trated by the author, Boston: Lee & Shepard, 
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Without going into particulars it is sufficient 
to say, that the statements of this book fully 
confirm the testimony of other witnesses on 
every point connected with the treatment of 
our brave soldiers, the horrible suffering from 
exposure, the crowded state of the prison, the 
lack of all sanitary measures, and actual star- 
vation. The work is illustrated by the author, 
and the frontispiece, containing a view of the 
prison taken from the main-gate, and copied 
from rebel photographs of the place when it 
contained 35,000 men, gives one a more vivid 
conception of what must have been endured 
by such a mass of humanity crowded into so 
small a space, than any word-painting could 
possibly impart. 

In poetry we have a beautiful edition of 
The Poems of Alfred B. Street,* one of the 
most natural, sensible, and healthful of our 
American poets. The most of these poems, 
we believe, have already appeared in various 
magazines and journals; with some of them 
certainly the public are familiar and has pass- 
ed upon them a favorable judgment. They 
possess, of course, varied degrees of merit; 
while some of them seem scarcely‘worth res- 
cuing from oblivion, others possess genuine 
poetic merit. Quite a large number of them 
are on topics or persons connected with the 
late civil strife, and are all aglow with patri- 
otic fire. Others are religious in the evangeli- 
cal sense. We give a brief one as a fair sam- 
ple of those of this class : 

FAITH, 


If that high faith, whose holy beam 
The future’s midnight turns to day, 
Be but delusion’s feverish dream, 
Returning reason sweeps away, 
Oh! who could nerve against despair, 
When storms surround the staggering bark ! 
Oh ! who his weary burdens bear 
Along a path so cold and dark ! 


The keen regret, the wasting grief, 

The tears that make life’s daily showers, 
Oh ! where from these could come relief! 

Oh ! where, if that dark creed be ours! 
Better at once to end the pain, 

In the hushed grave our sorrows cast, 
Than drag along the galling chain, 

And have no goal to reach at last, 


But if that faith that heavenward glows 
Sheds on our hearts its radiance clear, 
Then come, O Earth! with all thy woes | 
We care not for our trials here. 
The soul, the soul can never die ; 
Away all clouds will soon be driven, 
Its goal is yonder glorious sky, 
Its everlasting home.is heaven, 





* The Poems of Alfred B, Street. In two vclumes, 
New York: Hurd & Houghton, 
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Flower-de-Luce* is the title of a small, a 
very small, but elegantly illustrated volume of 
poems by Longfellow, being a collection of 
fugitive pieces, some of which we have never 
before seen, and the whole of them marked by 
all those characteristics of the author’s genius 
which are familiar to our readers, Some of 
them are exquisite in thought and finish. 
The Wind over the Chimney teaches us— 
what we think we have heard before—that, 
though we sometimes lose our labor in the en- 
deavor after fame, 


“Its reward is in the doing, 
And the rapture of pursuing 
Is the prize the vanquished gain,” 
But the best things in the book are the son- 
nets. Some of these are very noble and so- 
norous; as for instance, this on Giotto’s 
Tower: 
“ low many lives made beautiful and sweet 
By self-devotion and by self-restraint, 
Whose pleasure is to run without complaint 
On unknown errands of the Paraclete, 
Wanting the reverence of unshodden feet, 
Fail of the nimbus which the artists paint 
Around the shining forehead of the saint, 
And are in their completeness incomplete ! 
In the old Tuscan town stands Giotto’s tower, 
The lily of Florence blossoming in stone— 
A vision, a delight, and a desire— 
The builder's perfect and centennial flower, 
That in the night of ages bloomed alone, 
But wanting still the glory of the spire.” 


The sonnets on Dante are also admirable 


**Oft have I seen at some cathedral door 
A laborer, pausing in the dust and heat, 
Lay down his burden, and with reverent feet 
Enter, and cross himself, and on the floor 
Kneel to repeat his paternoster o'er : 
Far off the noises of the world retreat ; 
The loud vociferations of the street 
Become an undistinguishable roar. 
So, as I enter here from day to day, 
And leave my burden at this minster-gate, 
Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to pray, 
The tumult of the time disconsolate 
To inarticulate murmurs dies away, 
While the eternal ages watch and wait. 


“ How strange the sculpture that adorn these towers ! 
This crowd of statues, in whose folded sleeves 
Birds build their nests ; while canopied with leaves 
Parvis and portal bloom like trellised bowers, 

And the vast minster seems a cross of flowers ; 
But fiends and dragons on the gargoyned eaves 
Watch the dead Christ between the living thieves, 
And, underneath, the traitor Judas lowers ! 
Ah! from what agonies‘of heart and brain, 
What exultations trampling on despair, 
What tenderness, what tears, what hate of wrong, 
‘What passionate outcry of a soul in pain, 
Uprose this poem of the earth and air, 
This mediwval miracle of song.” 


* Flower-de-Luce. With illustrations, 
Wadsworth Longfellow. Boston: 


By Henry 
Ticknor & Fields, 
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An elegant little volume of poems, by Mr. 
Randolph of this city, is just published by 
Scribner & Co.* It is not often that one 
publisher pays such a compliment to another. 
And gracefully is the compliment acknowl- 
edged in the dedication: “ I desire the public 
should know, my dear Scribner, that this little 
volume has been made at your request; and 
that but for you I would have been content 
with such circulation as these verses have al- 
ready had in the newspapers and magazines of 
our country.”’ 

It isnot necessary for us to praise Mr. Ran- 
dolph’s verse, as he is not unknown to our 
The leading poem in this collection, 
as well as Sojourning at an Inn, appeared 
originally in Hours at Homg. 

We have not a more genuine poet among 
us. But for his extreme modesty the public 
would have more frequent occasion to admire 
his sanctified genius, His verses breathe the 
aroma of a humble, trusting, grateful, chast- 
oned, loving heart. If his lyre give forth c* 
times the notes of sadness and sorrow, they 
are quickly followed by those of gladness and 
triumphant faith, How characteristic of his 
poetry is this sweet, simple song, whose ca- 
dence is that of the gently murmuring brook 
as it flows along its pebbly bed : 

“TI know where by life’s wayside 
There is a crystal spring, 
Where sometimes I sit down and sigh, 
But oftener sit and sing ; 
None tarry there so long as I, 
Or there so frequent be, 


For it for none does outward flow 
As it flows out to me, 


“Tn the dryest days of summer 

The current sweeps along, 

And winter brings no ice to freeze 
The measure of its song ; 

So like a good thought of the soul, 
That wanders out to bless, 

It every day but deeper grows, 
Instead of growing less ! 


** Ask you where by life’s wayside, 

On what enchanted ground, 

This crystal spring, so sweet, so rare, 
Is ever to be found ? 

Look down into your heart, my love, 
As Linto your eyes, 

And while I trace the outward flow, 
You may behold the rise.” 


Years ago we read, with an interest we shall 
never forget, Barrow’s book on the Gipsies 
of Spain. We have now a history of this 
mysterious race as it exists in the British 


* Hopefully Waiting, and other verses. By Anson 
> F. Randolph. New-York: Charles Scribner & 
0. 
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Isles,* which, though written before Barrow’s, 
has but just been published. It is a closely 
printed volume of nearly six hundred pages, 
and is the result of much time and patient 
labor, and is a valuable contribution toward 
a complete history of this extraordinary people. 
The Gipsy race and the Gipsy language are 
subjects of much interest, socially and ethno- 
logically considered, and the author has thor- 
oughly studied their language, habits, man- 
ners, and history. He estimates the number 
of Gipsies in Great Britain at 250,000, and 
the whole number in Europe and America at 
4,000,000. Their origin he ascribes to Hin- 
dostan, but this is a mooted point. He asserts, 
also, that their language is a distinct speech, 
and not made up of a few slang words mixed 
up with the languages of the people among 
whom they live; and this accords with Bar- 
row’s testimony, who spoke their language 
perfectly, and found it substantially the same 
in various countries. 

The work is what it professes to be, a 
veritable history—a history in which Gipsy 
life has been stripped of every thing pertaining 
to fiction, so that the reader will see depicted 
in their true character this strange people, 
about whom so much that is fabulous has 
been written. And yet, these pages of sober 
history are crowded with facts and incidents 
stranger and more thrilling than the wildest 
imaginings of the romantic school. 

The Eclectic Magazine (W. H. Bidwell, edi- 
tor and publisher) holds on its way, neither 
eclipsed by rival magazines nor losing its 
vigor and interest by reason of age. It con. 
tains the very best matter to be found in the 
whole range of current European periodical 
literature, carefully and judiciously selected 
from the stately Quarterlies, the popular 
Monthlies, and the Weekly and Daily Reviews 
and Journals. It has now been published 
twenty-eight years, and we hesitate not to say 
that such a mass of literature can scarcely be 
equaled in the world, gathered into a single 
work. It is, of itself, a library rich in all the 
treasures of English and Continental literature 
which has appeared for the last thirty years. 
We are familiar with every number of its issue, 
and have the work complete in our own libra- 
ry, and we should hardly know how to dis- 
pense with it. The character of its selections, 
in a literary point of view, is far superior to 


* History of the Gipsies: with Specimens of the 
Gipsy Language. By Walter Simson. Edited, with 
preface, introduction, and notes, and a disquisition on 
the past, present, and future of Gipsydom, By James 
Simson, New York: M. Doolady, 
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that of any other reprint of foreign literature, 
not made up of stories or flashy or sensa- 
tional papers, which at best are of only ephem- 
eral interest, but mainly of matter that will 
not spoil by time, the mature productions of 
the ripest scholars and the ablest thinkers 
and the most distinguished writers of the 
Old World, in every department of literature, 
science, art, and belles-lettres. 

Beethoven's Letters,* numbering nearly 
five hundred, and covering a period of more 
than forty years, revealing the inner life as 
well as the changing fortunes of the great 
composer, are deeply interesting even to the 
general reader. The letters are frank, hur- 
ried, and impulsive, and reflect his moods of 
mind and fitful varieties of character in a 
strong light. 

Dr. Alden, whose Science of Government we 
had occasion to commend highly some months 
since, has now brought out in a brief and con- 
venient form a text-book on Christian Ethics,+ 
which we doubt not will be extensively in- 
troduced into our schools. Its brevity, the 
clearness of statement and the transparency 
of the language which mark it, and its con- 
stant appeal to the Bible as the ultimate au- 
thority, commend this treatise to those es- 
pecially who are engaged in teaching the 
science of duty. The author's long and dis- 
tinguished services as an educator have fitted 
him to prepare just the book needed on the 
subject. We ask for it a candid judgment. 

Foremost among the juvenile books of the 
month are two beautifully illustrated volumes 
from the Presbyterian Publishing Committee} 
—just the books for a Christmas gift to the 
young folks. The pictures are gorgeous, and 
can not fail to gratify the young, while the 
reading-matter is adapted,to improve as well 
as interest. 

Stories of Many Lands§ is another grace- 
fully written and charming ‘book for young 
readers, 


* Beethoven's Letters, (1790-1826.) From the col- 
lection of Dr. Ludwig Nohl; also his Letters to the 
Archduke Rudolph, Cardinal-Archbishop of Olmiitz, 
K. W., from the collection of Dr. Ludwig Ritter von 
Kéchel; translated by Lady Wallace. With a por- 
trait and fac-simile. 2 vols, New-York: Hurd & 
Houghton, 

+ Christian Ethics; or, The Science of Duty. By 
Joseph Alden, D.D., LL.D. New-York: Ivison & 
Phinney. 

¢ Jesus on Earth. With Eight Illustrations in oil 
colors. Ram Krishna-Punt, The Boy of Bengal. 
New-York : 
A. D. F. Randolph. 

§ Stories of Many Lands. 
Ticknor & Fields, 


By Grace Greenwood. 





